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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

2634 Circle 


Telephone, 
Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 


J. H. 


Studio: 


M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear Tralning, Musical Sten- 
ography, Normal course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials, 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Studio Building, 58 West 
Phone, Cirele 2297 


57th St. 


Sherwood 


M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St., Orange, N. J 
Nicholas Ave., 


CARL 


Residence: 680 St New York 


ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
392 Murray Hill, 


MME. 


Phone: New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio: 

67th St, N. Y. Tel. 


MME, 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 1405 Columbus 


MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Come House —puitios. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
44 Canon St,, Bridgeport, 


Building, 
Conn, 


Taylor 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summer Course 
yon Institute of Music 

oice and Piano Departments 

136 East Vou Street tt York City 
Tel, Rhinelander. 4345 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E bepenans 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, ptctropelian Opera 8 B. Y. 
Residence: 2184 ate Ave, N 
Phone, 3967 Fordham 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS | 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert-—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, paste, Morrisey uae Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Tel, Circle 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boice, 
Mas. Henry Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel, Columbus 7140 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
East 78th Street c:..§ 

Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


136 New York 


MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822, 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 

fusical Te 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Fall Term Begins August 10 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Clase courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time, 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR--VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 
of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


Head 


elen Porter costeeatel 


| " 


New York City 


Circle 1350 | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

| 172 West 79th Street, New York 

| Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 


Studio: 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 








ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO : 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
fi 425 Broadway, New York City 
Studios t 108 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Summer address, Agiten Lodge, Lake Hoptacong, 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





| HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


: : +: New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street 


: : +: New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 





VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


| 
| 
| 
| ISABEL LEONARD, 
| 
| 


| 502 Carnegie Hall: 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
| 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, 


“+ New York 
Phone 9828 Sioceat Hill 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel,, Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 





Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 
11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 








VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riessperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; ag ar om Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. ‘Per- 
sone of sagrese, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
n 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. 3 : : New York 
Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St, 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
* Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of oe. Olga Werses 
370 Cenrrat Park 3 New York 





FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








EST 
Telephone, Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 
Met. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 
a FFA 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital E ents 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: emont, Apt. 22, 
W. MeMillen St., bssaosac Ohio. 





GEORGE HAMLIN concent | 4 
Instruction in Cinging and English Diction 
Novem Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 


New York; June Ist to BS anand r ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


heaps gr COnyeasTo 
“A Voice of ity.”—N. 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. 54 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 

342 West 15th Street - - New York City 

319 W. 95th Street 


B 
A 
R 
8 Tel. River 8744 


COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 





. Herald 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 








TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzoe 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Hotel 42nd Street and 
on Amey, 1 ee ae geen bilt 
tudio: Room 12, } Rc Hall, 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


\4 BOMMEL © 


Tel. Audubon 1673 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R / I C Phone 7277-J Prospect 


oak HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


JOHN HEEIMEL 


Cencert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
Ph sinc 3 


eg St. yl Ave, 





CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 


CmoP>s 

















a iC a 
Louise St. re WESTERVELT John Prindle Scott 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of —_ ic, 


09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto F USON Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL oci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossrz, Voice Instaucror anp Coacu 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Hayda Chora! Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - cago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist— Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York telephone 0235 Schuyler 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 




















ot 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 


J 

Oo 
H 
ma 
N 
N 
A 





WORLD FAMOUS 





ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 
Nal. Soe & Sho SS, WALTER 
ous KREBS 

Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 


547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 





SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


New York 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
BE pe aay: Teacher 


atl ae we Mice Repairer end Geach. 
Pupils for Opera 

Bn ia Te. gy BR, and 

“brudios : Burnet House 


penny HR 
x, ae 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


265 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


/GRASSE 








New York 








saat ae and 


will I Acceot Sie ed 
ae East 176th St. 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 











Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenne, N. Y. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 














SAYS: 
“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I : oo suggest to him to 


There here ie MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 





MADAME VALERI 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 











Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL'S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


On Singing. Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 


ded, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 




















CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
LYNNWOOD and Chotrmas 


FARNAM - 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘elephone, Glenmore 6082, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


"wate York City 














Published by Madagement: Ella May Smith, 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 60 Jeff Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
{RANSIER BIRDIGE BLYE. 


PIANO REST ALS 
For Wes 
517-18 Pint BNetionel ‘Sank, 
Waterloo, a 


Jean Wiswell, 437 Pirth avenue, 
New York 








VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aiaiiaa’s 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ah IN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


os = with Pa York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

pochepeah Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





2052 Tremont | ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
EWARFORD - ee, | tte HOFFMANN, 
serpin oe ainarine ACCOMPANIST 
E Phone oyedey. Home Address: St. Paul, 
A A 
t K R A F “E i RUBANNI Soprano 
U Concert - TENOR - Oratorio . 
R 4654Deming Place, Chicago | © 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
a LJUNGKVIST 
SWEDISH TENOR 
LL. 297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


--- tenga tant 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


“rit ecer Wiederhold 


Baritone, — oe Recitals 
114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 





Tel. 320 Morningside 





%) HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studic: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 9070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 


E-mma 


Founder and Pres. 
evenings, 110 Carn 
Studio, 137 W. 93 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haraison Matar 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 





- sae ‘ —~ 








MADAME 


A. DAME an 


Southland Singers. Rehearsals RR 
le Hall. Vocal Instruction, 
St., Tei, 1436 River, UY Tas and 





Suite 40, 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., ‘ee York, 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 
Studio: 452 Riverside Drive New York City 








Tel. 9080 Morningside 





my RAGNA LIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 











GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 





SUMMER SCHOOL for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, concert and teaching the world-renowned 


June 20 to September 1 
Address ali communications to Wookootsie Villa, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 








i MUSICAL COURIER 


August 10, 1922 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














“The Secrets of Svengali’ 


By J. H. DUVAL 


JUST OUT!! 

$2.00 ct all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 

MES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, 


T. Ss. LOVETTE 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 


Now tocated in Westingiee. DB. C. 
Temporary Address, 3369 18th Street. 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 


New York City 





15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Music — for 15c you can 





A. SINIGALLIANO cm eee 
. Bp Trovat ee ‘i 
Violinist an each rovatore, umores- 
Studies 314 West 72nd St., New ‘York City que,’ “ Barcarolle, 
Pusne tere See “Meiody in F,”’ “But- 





“ Harlekin,’’ 
Shepherd "s Dance,"’ 
= Fiest Tarantelle,’’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,"’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'"“The Palms,”* 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 


Insist on mena Edition 


5 ROSSI- DIEHL 


R Concerts and p+ ¢ 
¥ Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. phone Tremont $481 


* MARGOLIS ain 


E 
k 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








5 1 — sais 
at 1: ans 
fim.  Insiet on = " 
your dealer won't supp! yyou, 
we will. Tae one 5 oder of over 
an 
positions free on request. 
Ask dealer to show 
fartin's "Elementary 
pent for the Piano” 








L Conoest ° 
ri = Condu or, 
U on “peoenpee: 
7 inetrugtion, 
Ss digwr™ _iheory 
aa to Ovuntarpetat 
861 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. 9888 Circle 





ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucie Ni Viola 
Essel Manech, 3a Violin Careiyn Netdhuraé, Cais 
Address 474 West 150th Street 

New York City 








|| Residence: A peg of Meee Bronx, N. Y, 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ms 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President ™ 
A Beret MP STs See meebecs et ee Daca steed mpsizal education. 70 Artist Teachers, 
Studente may regieter at any time, For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 
5405 to 5415. Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —. 
maker 

q Its continued use ‘tn such institutions ; as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its pm ategaes tone 
qualities and durability $3 : 53 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «- -- MAKERS 




















pummel 
a 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgoLiAN Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 

















MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 
eae ALLYN 
Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 





late of leading European opera houses 
820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 





wa JULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 
Address: “~~ Southern Bivd., 7 York City 








el. Fordham 7862 
Marguerite KUSSNER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
; Ea fg Seog are net vo a 
J. WARRE es one = 
Telephone Morningside 9672 a 





ERB” Ba: — LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS isTAt8¥fox 


ACCOMPANIST - COACH 
ons encsearbce sete Studio, 1013 Carnegie 








MINA DOLORES [10 ete ea tice mri 
SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studios 20 South 18th Strest =O eeete ce | “The Secrets of Svengali” 


On re Singers, Teachers and Critics 
by J. H. DUVAL 
A book not only of the utmost importance to 
eugene and vocal students but most entertaining 
Inanrecelve to all those interested in the 
singer’s art and music in general. 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
Messrs. JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 10 FitthAve., New York City 





H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 
Studio; 1425 Broadway, New York City 








After November first 
Open for Concert tour 
or as Guest Conductor 





= WESSEL 


AND HIS CONCERT BAND in prominent Moving 
16th Season Picture Theaters. 
Steel Pier - Atlantic City, N. J. 
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BEARDING THE RICHARD IN HIS DEN 


A Visit to Richard Strauss in His Garmisch Home—To 





Tour Ancient Eastern Capitals Next Season—New Ballet, 


“Schlagobers,” Ready for the Fall, But “Intermezzo,” New Opera, Will Wait Until 1923 


Garmisch, July 18.—It was peculiar that the first thing 
that caught our eyes in the town where Richard Strauss 
has his summer house, as we descended from the big post 
automobile that had brought us over from Oberammergau, 
was a large poster with “Jazz Band” in the purest English 
for its principal announcement. Whether or not that has 
any particular significance must be left to the individual 
reader to determine for himself. Personally, I was more 
interested in the fact that R. S. has selected for his sum- 
mer home one of the loveliest spots on the world’s surface; 
also in the fact that a kindly sun was just sucessfully 
wrestling with the clouds after three days of the most com- 
plete, incessant and wet rain I have ever 
experienced. Fourteen years ago I was 
up here at Christmas for what the Ger- 
mans call “Wintersport,” all in one word, 
but in those days Strauss had not honored 
the village. Since then he has built his 
villa on a beautiful stretch of hillside, 
the Maximilianshoehe, just outside the 
town limits. From the upper windows 
there is a view of the twenty-mile stretch 
of the Wetterstein range, which termi- 
nates in the Zugspitze, Germany's high- 
est mountain, and in front of these moun- 
tains, line after line of green foothills. 
To the east one can see the mountains of 
the Austrian Tyrol, down the end of the 
long valley that leads to Mittenwald; to 
the southwest are more mountains, and 
directly behind the house, to the west, the 
Kramerspitze, that throws Garmisch into 
shadow an hour or two before its sister 
town, Partenkirchen, two miles away, 
ceases to enjoy the sunlight. There is 
always snow on the highest summit of the 
Wetterstein range and a real glacier up 
in the Hoellental (Hell Valley, a name 
reminiscent of America’s Wild West), but 
the three days of rain down in the valley 
had been three days of snow up above 
and there was such a display of dazzling 
whiteness in the sunlight as one rarely sees 
in summer. 

The little Loisach, full to the brim, was 
doing its best to carry off the unusual 
supply of water. Across the bridge goes 
the way to the Villa Strauss, then up a 
gentle hill for a scant five minutes, and 
you stand before a gate with a brass push 
button at one side, above it the inscrip- 
tion: “Please ring the bell and then use 
the speaking tube.” The speaking tube 
is concealed in the gate post and you 
drape yourself gracefully against it until 
a sepulchral voice inquires who you are. 
Then, if you are expected, a servant comes 
running down the garden path to let you 
in. The appointment was for four o'clock, 
and so punctual were we—Deems Tay- 
lor, seeing Germany for the first time, 
was with me—that we were invited to 
sit down in the garden while the doctor 
was hunted up. A lovely garden it is, 
with a dozen vareties of trees, native and 
foreign, and wild blue bells scattered 
through the grass in studied carelessness. 
Under a great beech tree there are a 
table and some garden chairs, and we sat = 
down to await his arrival. There was 
time to notice that all the windows on the 
lower story of the villa are protected by 
stout iron bars and there is even an iron 
gate at the head of the steps that lead 
up to the porch. What is all this pro- 
tection against, one wondered—souvenir 
hunters who might sneak over the fence, 
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splendid conductor, Leopold Stokowski.” I spoke of the 
fact that, when the Philadelphia leader first began, he 
stepped from the organ bench to the conductor’s desk of 
a symphony orchestra with practically no experience. 
“Well,” said Dr. Strauss, “I’ve always believed that con- 
ductors are born and not made. No matter how much ex- 
perience a man may have, he cannot become a good con- 
ductor unless the spark is in him.” This belief undoubt- 
edly is shared by musicians in general. 

Asked if it seemed to him that the interest of the gen- 
eral public in music had developed in the years between his 
two American tours, he replied that he was hardly in a 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, who, having finished a busy season at the Broad- 
way house, along with many concerts in various sections of the country, is now 
enjoying a real vacation at Branford, Conn., on the Sound, where, she says, the 
only thing she has heard the wild waves saying was “C'mon in, the Water's 


will only be finished in time for production in 1923-24, 

Strauss expressed himself as particularly interested in a 

tour which he is to make next season with the orchestra 
(Continued on page 37) 


ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
SEASON FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Total Receipts Reached $200,000—Theatrical 
Department and Permanent Opera School included in 
Next Season’s Plans—Picture Show Strike Over 


$5,000 TO BE OFFERED FOR OPERA 


Costume 


St. Louis, Mo., July 31—The fourth season of midsum 
mer al fresco opera in St. Louis, given by the Municipal 
Opera Association in Forest Park, closed 
on July 30. The total receipts for the 
season have reached $200,000, which 
makes a considerable profit for the asso- 
ciation. Just what that profit is has not 
yet been determined, but the entire sum 
will be used for improvements in the the 
ater, according to officers of the Municipal 
Theater Association. The season closed 
with the entire company, principals and 
chorus, singing “Auld Lang Syne,” follow- 
ing the final performance of the Kalman 
opera, “Miss Springtime.” The manage 
= ment has announced that 200 seats for 

1923 already have been sold rentative 
= plans for next season include the addition 
= of a theatrical costume department and a 
permanent opera school, it is announced 
For the last three weeks there were 
capacity audiences. 





Picture SHows AGAin Have Musk 

Once more the picture houses of St 
Louis have their orchestras, On July 30 
some musicians returned to the larger 
theaters under the old rates and the smailer 
theaters are getting along with fewer men 
The settlement of the controversy between 
the producers’ association and the musi 
cians’ union is in a way a victory for the 
latter, although it is also somewhat of a 
compromise measure. The musicians walked 
out on May 1, because they would not ac 
cept a thirty per cent. reduction which the 
managers wanted to put into their new con 
tracts. The agreement returns them on 
their old scale but the managers have the 
privilege of dictating the number of players 
who shall be employed in indoor theaters 
until August 15. After that there will be 
a new conference and a renewed unde 
standing. About eighty-six theaters and 
several hundred musicians were affected by 
the walk-out last May. 





Artists To Be Hrarp Next Season. 
= Geraldine Farrar, Fritz Kreisler and 
= Sergei Rachmaninoff have been added to 


the People’s Concert Course presented in 
= St. Louis next season by Elizabeth Cueny, 
= concert director. 
E $5,000 ro Be Orrerep ror Orrra 
= Encouraged by the enormous’ popular 
= success of the Municipal Opera season just 
ended, the Municipal Theater Association 
is considering offering a prize of $5,000 
for the best opara suitable for production 
at the open aif theater in Forest Park 
Details of the contest have not yet been 
worked out and a formal offer of the 
prize has not yet been made, but it is 
believed that the plan will be launched 
within the next few weeks. The plan is 
now in the hands of a specially chosen 





instead of trying the telephone-gate in Fine.” Miss Ponselle is incidentally getting ready for her operatic and concert = committee of three, who will work out a 
vain, or, possibly, young composers seek- work for the 1922-23 season. = program which will be presented to the 
ing to pick up some of the spare ideas = Municipal Theater Association 
that must be lying about in the music B — — OrcAN REeEciTaL Broapcastep. 
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In a few minutes Dr. Strauss came 
hurrying down the path to greet us, bare 
headed, in gray knickerbockers and a well-worn velvet house 
jacket of dark purple. In one hand—the right, to be exact 
—he had a pair of pruning shears, but left us to imagine 
whether or not he had been at work on the score of his 
new ballet, “Schlagobers,” or busy in the garden. Although 
it was a bright, sunny day in mid-July the air was so cool 
(Garmisch lies about 2200 feet up) and the wind so strong 
that we were only comfortable with overcoats, but Strauss 
declared himself used to the climate, sat down and began 
to chat. He appeared to be in splendid health, as ruddy 
of complexion as ever and perhaps a few pounds heavier 
than when in America last winter. His bushy gray hair 
is also a trifle scantier. 


Hap a Goon Time IN AMERICA, 


The conversation naturally began with his American 
tour of last season. Dr. Strauss expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the kindness and courtesy which had 
everywhere been extended to him. He waxed enthusiastic 
over the American orchestras. “Both the Philadelphia 
and Chicago orchestras are splendid,” said he. “Of course 
I conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra oftener. There is 
no better trained body of players anywhere, thanks to their 


position to judge, as on both visits he himself had found 
only the liveliest interest on the part of the great audiences 
that had greeted him. 


Wuat He Is Dorne anp His PLans. 


On his return from America, after conducting some con- 
certs at Albert Hall, London, he went to Vienna, where 
he is director of the State Opera, and took up his work 
there, remaining until the end of the season, when he went 
to Karlsbad to take the waters, and then came to Garmisch 
about July 1. One of the lost performances he directed 
at Vienna was his own opera, “Salome,” with Marie Jeritza 
in the title role (she says she is magnificent, and well she 
may be), and with Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Otto Kahn 
in the Strauss box to see their new star as Wilde’s exot.c 
heroine. Here at Garmisch he is finishing the orchestra- 
tion of the ballet “Schlagobers” (“Whipped Cream”), and 
when that is done, will begin work on the score of the 
new two-act opera, “Intermezzo,” for which he has written 
the book himself. “Schlagobers” is slated for production 
at the Vienna opera this coming season, but although the 
sketches for “Intermezzo” are complete, he will be so 
busy with other work next winter, that the orchestration 


the leading American organists, gave a re 
cital of classic and popular music upon the new $11,000 
pipe organ in the residence of Wheaton C. Ferris, on July 
24. This recital was broadcasted by Radio Station KSD, 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Messages received by the Radio Department of the Post- 
Dispatch since the recital state that it was heard as far as 
Boston on the east, and Denver on the west, and from 
Toronto, Ont., to Bartow, Fla., and Tampico, Mexico. Re- 
ports all are to the effect that the transmission was perfect 
and that persons in the wilds of Wisconsin as well as in the 
crowded cities of Baltimore, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Kansas City heard it equally well. Station 
KSD is one of the most powerful in the United States 

V.J. 


Scholarships at Cleveland Institute 


Through the generosity of interested Cleveland citizens, 
a number of full and partial scholarships are offered for 
complete diploma courses in piano, voice, string and wind 
instruments of the orchestra. Examinations will be held 
in September at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 3146 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bach’s Sonatas for Violin 
Analyzed and Annotated by Arthur Hartmann 


ARTICLE I 
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PREFACE, 

T is presupposed that the violinist entering upon the 

I study of the interpretation of these sonatas and suites 

of Johann Sebastian Bach is in command of the full 
technical equipment of his instrument, It takes nothing less 
than perfect control of both right and left arms and 
hands, coupled with a well balanced musicianship, knowl- 
edge of structure and dynamics, and great physical endur- 
ance to approach the right spirit of this master. Apart 
from these qualities, great in themselves and representing 
an admirable achievement, the musician must have made 
himself acquainted with the interpretation of the musical 
ornamentation of Bach and his epoch, added to which a 
knowledge of the rather complex and contradictory orna- 
mentation of Bach's predecessors is almost unavoidably 
necessary. Here, however, one encounters obstacle on ob- 
stacle until one is submerged in a mass of involved in 
tricacies out of which there is seemingly no clear deduc- 
tion to be drawn. 

it is significant to add here that the most recent work 
on “Ornamentation,” by Beyschlag, hailed in Germany, 
prior to the war, as the most complete and authoritative 
volume extant on this subject, bears no reference to the 
very important six violin suites and sonatas to which this 
article dedicates its endeavors and research. There have 
been a number of editions which have claimed to be based 
on the original manuscript, though no two tally in all par- 
ticulars. It gives rise to the conjecture as to whether 
Bach left several copies of the original (each differing 
from the others in some small essentials) or whether the 
editors misused the word of authority. Again there are 
other editions which arbitrarily change the letter of the 
text without giving any apology or justification other than 
having obeyed the impulse of their own wish and inclina- 
tion, However, even the most conscientious and reveren- 
tial adherence to the original demands at times a certain 
elasticity in presenting, or rather interpreting, the written 
note; for often the limitations of an instrument will nec- 
essarily compel a reconstruction of a phrase, be it through 
elimination or repetition, Also, musical orthography 
makes concessions in the voice leadings—demanded by the 
structure and character of certain instruments—by sacri- 
ficing that which is theoretically correct to that which 
more fully satisfies the ear, : 

To illustrate better, 1 append a few instances, taken 
from Bach's violin writings, showing the utter impossi- 
bility of their being executed in an absolutely unaltered 
manner. The impossible places are designated by double 
curves, .the single ones referring exclusively to phrasing: 
(See examples 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) 
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Illustrations 5 and 10 come within the possibility of 
execution, yet where is the bow arm that could do these 
passages with smoothness, with tolerably acceptable sure- 
ness and irreproachable intonation? ; an 

It is sincerely hoped that where alterations, even if in 
the form of suggestions, have been advocated in this pres- 
ent edition that lucid and rational arguments have been 
brought to bear their justification. May the future gen- 
eration of violin students not be guilty of the serious de- 
fect of which so many now are culpable, namely, igno- 
rance of music before approaching Bach. Almost in as 
great danger regarding ignorance and oversight are most 
of those who take up the study of Bach rather late in life. 
Bach is the fountain head of all music, and like Truth 
itself, is unfathomable, inexhaustible and unattainable. He 
should be sought early in life, and like the beloved grand- 
father of a family, should be kept always in our midst. 
If we approach him with love and reverence we will find 
that he radiates these qualities with undiminished intensi- 
ty; and if, childlike, we climb on his knee and ask to be 
taught, the universality of his genius, the love and poetry 
of his music will ever keep us, admiring and happy, close 
to the dear, human man, For Bach was essentially hu- 
man and a deep feeling man, even if he often cast his 
thoughts in the formal mathematical moulds (counter- 
point) of his epoch, : 

In the execution of these masterpieces, let us always be 
artists first—and violinists incidentally, and let each one 
take this for his motto: In the gery! gy simi of poly- 
phonic music let each violinist be, at the same time, the 
conductor who marshals force against force to build up 
a massive architecture of tones. 


PartITA. 


rtie, Partita: The German and Italian forms re- 
eau ef name said to have originated about the be- 





[The Musical Courier, recognizing in Arthur 
Hartmann a violin authority of high rank, who 
first established his standing in that field by his 
performance of the Chaconne and his essay on 
that work (published exclusively in this paper 
over a dozen years ago) has asked Mr. Hartmann 
to write for these columns a series of analytical 
articles on the Bach sonatas for violin alone. The 
Chaconne article became famous at once and was 
reproduced in fourteen languages. When Grieg 
read it, he sent Hartmann this letter: “I realize 
now the full meaning of the Bach Chaconne and 
why you play it so wonderfully.” Claude Debussy 
also saw the Hartmann essay in question and 
wrote to him: “It is regrettable that Bach is dead, 
otherwise he would certainly thank you for hav- 
ing taken the defense of his Chaconne. You are 
decidedly a rare man, for aside from the nature 
you have inherited you also are a grand artist and 
a deep student.” The Musical Courier has had 
requests from year to year from all over the world 
for hundreds of copies of the Hartmann article 
on the Chaconne, but of course the edition was 
exhausted long ago. The present series of Hart- 
mann contributions, beginning in this issue, are 
as thorough and interesting as his study on the 
Chaconne, and they should not be missed by any 
serious violinist, or in fact by any one desirous 
of intimate acquaintance with masterpieces which 
take their place among the most inspired creations 
that have been left to us by Bach. r. Hartmann 
is abr oy this series at his summer home in 
Houghton, N. Y., peneasenery to going to Europe 
in the early autumn, where he is booked for con- 
cert tours of Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Austria, Hungary and for recital appearances in 
Paris and London.—Editor’s Note} 











ginning of the seventeenth century, with the Kunst or 
Stadt-Pfeifers, or town musicians, and given by them to 
the collections of dance tunes which were played con- 
secutively, and which afterwards were taken to form suites. 
Bach uses the name in two senses; first, as the equiva- 
lent of “Suite” in the six partitas for clavier; and second, 
for three sets of variations on chorales for organ, viz., 
those on “Christ, der du bist der helle Tag” (seven par- 
titas, including the theme itself), on “O Gott, du frommer 
Gott” (nine partitas, including the theme), and on “Sey 
gegruesset Jesu guetig” (eleven partitas or variations, ex- 
clusive of the theme itself). He also wrote three par- 
titas (in the suite form) for the lute. The name has very 
seldom been used since Bach; the chief instance of its 
occurrence is found in the original title of Beethoven's 
“Parthia in Es,” But in the modern rage for revivals 
it may possibly reappear. (Thus J: A. F. M, [J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland] in Grove’s Dictionary. 

It is worthy of note that whereas various Bach par- 
titas are carefully enumerated, there is no mention of the 
six sonatas, or at a pinch six partitas of Bach, for the 
violin alone. I now quote the title page of Ferdinand 
David's edition of the work under consideration: “Sechs 
Sonaten fuer die Violine allein, von Joh. Sebastian Bach.” 
(With the sub-title): “Studio ossia Tre Sonate per il 
violino solo senza Basso.” As the word “Studio” is the 
Italian for study, and “three sonatas” is the translation for 
the succeeding words in the sub-title, it would seem we 
have sufficient authority for questioning those editions 
which refer to these works as sonatas or partitas, exclusive- 
ly. Furthermore, David has added the footnote: “Fuer 
Diejenigen welche sich dieses Werk selbst bezeichnen 
wollen, ist der Original-Text, welcher nach der auf der 
Koenigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin befindlichen Original Hand- 
schrift des Componisten aufs genaueste revidiert ist, mit 
kleinen Noten beigefuegt.” (Translated): “For those who 
wish to add their own markings of this work, a minute 
copy of the original MSS. in the handwriting of the 
composer, to be found in the Royal Library of Berlin, has 
been added in small notes.” ’ 

Let it then be finally stated that we not only have Bach’s 
authority for it that of the six, three are sonatas (or at 
least what would have been designated as such, in those 
times) and three are partitas or suites. Through coinci- 
dence these alternate, making the first (in G minor) a 
sonata; the second (in B minor) a partita; the third (in 
A minor) a sonata; the fourth (in D minor) a partita; 
the fifth (in C major) a sonata, and the sixth (in E 
major) a partita. 

The first sonata furthermore calls for extra comment, 
inasmuch as it is, unquestionably, in the key of G minor, yet 
Bach, in the signature has indicated but one flat, namely 
B flat, which would be the key of F major or that of its 
related minor, D. Of grave importance is the fact that 
the first two movements and the last, of this first sonata, 
are in the Dorian mode, yet Bach has preferred to insert 
the accidental—the flat before E—as occasion required. 


Tue G Minor Sonata, 


The opening movement of this first sonata (adagio) is 
usually designated as a prelude: a composition with but 
one idea. The character and form of this movement, how- 
ever, is simply a fantasy. Hence, the general aim of the 
interpreter should be to reproduce the art and the impres- 
sion of a poetic improvisation, in a slow movement. While 
the fundamental rigidity of the beats should be an ever- 
present undercurrent, considerable elasticity in the measure 
should be employed. The student will do well first to 
study this prelude in exceedingly slow time, counting every 
sixteenth beat. Furthermore, it would be beneficial to 
those who can play the piano somewhat, to study this first 
at the piano, supplying harmony to the various suspen- 


sions, and otherwise acquainting themselves with Bach’s 
glorious voice leadings. The opening chord should be 
taken forte (but not any louder) in a manner suggest- 
ing an arpeggio rather than a chord, (See Ex. 11) so 
that greater importance is 

given the highest note and also 

that the notes forming the har- Neu 
mony may continue to vibrate LY’ 
after the bow has left them. br sce 
It is well to remember that 

from this one note Bach begins to weave the beauties of 
his fantasy and that he ends the movement by coming back 
to the same G. To avoid a too stilted and unnecessarily 
literal adherence to the letter (inasmuch as we are inter- 
preting a “fantasy”) the notes in the second beat should 
be slightly accelerated, making of the last three almost a 
triplet so as to better emphasize the line between the high 
and low G, Thus: (See Ex. 12.) 


ai (fF tha crescendo to 6) 
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The C on the A string cannot be otherwise interpreted 
than as a grace note, for it would spoil the melodic pro- 
gression of the notes on the D string to overemphasize 
—or give undue prominence to—a note which is only of 
relative importance, merely a note forming harmony. This 
same C is taken yp by the end of the first measure and 
finally resolved and disposed of, in the second. Before 
continuing from the F sharp where we left our musical 
illustration, it is necessary for the student to imagine the 
note in the bass, which really explains why the sharp 
is tied over: (See Ex. 13.) 

The opening of the second 
measure shows the C, with va- 
rious embellishments, finally 
taken down—being the seventh 
—to B flat. The F sharp also 
in this case, can be given little 
more prominence than a grace note for otherwise we would 
have the following unmusical progression: (See Ex. 14) 
or (See Ex. 15) instead of (See Ex. 16.) 


nai 


An admirable example of a retarded resolution of a 
suspension, is the florid work around the note D—See Ex 
17), third beat, third measure, finally resolving into a dif- 
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ferent suspension (See Ex, 18) at the opening of the 
fourth measure. The trill over 
sharp (opening of measure four) 
should be rather slow and without 
a turn: (See Ex. 19). 
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It is a pity that Bach did not 
add the G, forming the bass of 
a chord of the ninth, at the 
opening of the fifth measure, for it unquestionably is there: 
(See Ex. 20.) 
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In teaching the works of Bach to my pupils, I always 
have tried to impress on them the realization that they 
are not only interpreters, but at the same time leaders 
of, let us say, a chorus, striving to bring out the finer 
points of polyphonic parts. To this I add the motto: 
“Each player his own double-bass.” This is aptly applied, 
measure five: (See Ex, 21.) 

In this instance, the player 
has to produce the imitation, 
Nv24 by playing louder on the D 

than on the A string. 
It is fairly evident that 
Bach did not further continue the imitation (G-E flat) 
because of the difficulty of intonation and seeming meager- 





ness of harmony, and preferred to drop it instead of sub- 
stituting an E natural (See Ex. 22), though we often en- 
in Bach’s Chorales. Hence it would 
seem, there is still a mystery some- 
where—and its solution gives us 
of the man whose daring and invention keep abreast with 
the attempts of the boldest of the moderns, for the har- 
monic scheme \ et Oe this passage, is doubtless the fol- 
) 


counter similar harsh cross relations 

niee eS 
some glimpses into the mighty genius 
lowing: (See Ex. 
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Another point of psychic finesse is the harmony felt 
under the notes (See Ex. 24) in the following measure 


(6) thus: (See Ex. 25.) 
sotagp 


At the opening of measure eight (See Ex. 26) many 
editions give it as quoted in this illustration, Yet Joachim 
gives as the original version of this (See Ex. 27), and the 
pooeereg of Bach’s handwriting confirms Joachim’s 
edition. 
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The section at the beginning of measure nine, unques- 
tionably ends in D minor, immediately followed by D 
major, for which reason the D in the solo part is slurred 
over. Later, in the same measure, we find another of 
those “forbidden” intervals, a ninth—and falling on an 
accent—and again the ninth is suppressed, or otherwise 
Bach would have written it: (See Ex. 
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Yet there it is, for all that! The opening of measure 
ten is given by “Bach” thus: (See Ex. 29.) Yet, accord- 
ing to Joachim’s “Original Bach,” it is thus: (See Ex. 30.) 
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The concluding beat in the same measure (10) is given 
by Bach (See Ex. 31) and by David (See Ex. 32). At (See 
Ex. 33) in measure X, it is necessary to apply a stroke of 
the bow without which good Bach playing is almost unat- 
tainable. In all similar cases where three strings are to 
be taken simultaneously, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to sustain a tone (on three strings) owing 
to the curve which the arching of the bridge causes. Re- 
membering then, that the first requisite is to destroy this 
curve, one must place the bow flatly on the strings, with 
sufficient pressure to lower the middle string to the level 
of the two outside ones and thus continue in force, All 
this, however, must be gotten in the lower six inches of 
the bow, as thereafter we reach regions where the stick 
becomes more elastic and soft, making it, firstly, impos- 
sible to get the grip of the strings and then to maintain 


an even sonority. 
N33 bp 


Another illustration of a thing impossible of execution 
is furnished in the following, second half of measure 
eleven (See Ex. 34). Yet even Joachim’s Bach contends 
that the notes of the ascending scale are to be subdivided 
thus (See Ex. 35) at the end of measure 12, universally 
accepted as in the following: (See Ex. 36.) 
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Joachim claims this—with a G!—as the original : 


Ex. 37.) 


The notes forming the last quarter beat of measure 13 
cught to be played with full realization of the suspensions 
they form, without of course succumbing to the ama- 
teurishness of placing accents on the subdivisions: (See 
Ex. 38), or, differently harmonized: (See Ex. 39.) 
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At measure 19 (See Ex. 40) Joachim again states that 
the original has a D in the chord, thus: (See Ex. 41.) 
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At measure 21, David has distorted (See Ex. 42) into 
(See Ex. 43), thus giving a melody of (See Ex. 44) in- 
stead of (See Ex. 45.) 
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In the same measure (measure 21) David’s Bach has it: 
(See Ex. 46), yet Joachim’s photograph of Bach’s original 
confirms the Hellmesberger Edition (See Ex. 47). The 
trill before the final cadence should be approximately as in 
the illustration (See Ex. 48), which, being in a slow move- 
ment, would produce a relatively slow trill. The final 
chord, broken and vibrating. Before terminating this chap- 
ter of suggestions on the first prelude, I take the liberty 
of quoting one of the many idiosyncrasies of musical 
orthography and the difficulties which thereby arise be- 
tween the composer and his interpreter. In the form in 
which Bach wrote the following (See Ex. 49) it is 
impossible of execution, for A and D being eighth 
notes, it would not only be necessary to re 
with the fourth finger) in order to get the 
and C (forming the value of the second sixteenth after 
the dotted G), but it would be impracticable and extremely 
ugly. While it is incontestable that G strives to become 
F sharp, it is none the less certain that the force of A 
inclines it to became B flat. Hence, it is best to make G 
a simple sixteenth note, and A the dotted one. 





No. 2—Fuga 
The opening subject of this fugue is best presented by 
playing it with a flat bow, i. e., all the hair on the strings, 
at the point and not at the frog of the bow, as the latter 
procedure has the tendency of taking away from the gran- 


ite like character of the theme. Then, it should be the 
student’s aim to reproduce the exact answer, by giving 
greater predominance to the D string, making the notes 
on the A string (forming an accompaniment or harmony ) 
entirely subservient. 
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In measure 5, greater prominence should be given the 
figure of imitation on the D string than the notes on the 
other strings. Similarly, at (See Ex. 50) (which we will, 
as a matter of convenience, call “Letter A”) the C should 
be emphasized with the open D. 
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The second entry of the subject (See Ex. 51) or “Letter 
B” for short should, at this time, be soft and with light, 
detached strokes at the frog. In measure 3 in letter B (See 
Ex. 52) we come to a characteristic progression in fourths, 
which Bach first employed in the second measure 
of this fugue; only in this instance, as well as 
henceforth, it serves as a bass, and as a consequence 
ought to be brought out strongly. Similarly in 
measure 5, in “Letter B,” and the same also in 
measure 6. The appearance of the main theme | 
in measure 7 (in “Letter B”) would gain in  signifi- 
cance by being presented unisono, the second finger (on 
A on the D string) simultaneously with the open A string. 
Again, as a matter of convenience, we will label the en- 
trance (See Ex. 53) as “Letter C” and comment on the last 
few notes in the fifth measure, counting the entrance at 
“Letter C” as the first measure. Joachim gives (See Ex. 
54) as the original, yet this would seem to be in direct con- 
tradiction to the universally accepted (See Ex. 55) for 
the characteristic is to have the bass accentuate the 
fourth beat, in eighth notes, of every end-rhythm (second 
and fourth quarters of the measure) and every first beat 


of the new. 
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The second beat in measure 8, in “Letter C” (or in 
uther words, the thirty-first measure from the beginning 
of the composition is always given as (See Ex. 56), yet 
Joachim’s “original” quotes it without the low G, thus: 
(See Ex. 57.) At (See Ex. 58) which we shall hence- 
forth call “Letter D,” we find a figure which in its original 
form (See Ex. 59) calls for especial comment and ex- 
planation. 








It was customary in Bach’s day, as well as for some 
generations after, to write similar sections and periods, 
leaving the embellishment—unless especially indtcated— 
entirely to the good (?) taste of the performer. These 
florid variations—our miserable inheritance from the 
Italian Renaissance—at one time flooded musical Europe 
and were the delectable tid-bits which lured many a “vir- 
tuoso” who otherwise would not have cared to undertake 
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the study of a really musical morceau, Hence the vir- 
tuoso here resorted to all possible antics and produced 
acrobatics which a fertile imagination, and more or less 
reprehensible musical taste or education, dictated, Thus, 
I find two important points to criticize in David's inter- 
pretation of this episode, and I always quote him first as 
he claims to adhere closely to the original manuscript. 





The first is, that as Bach’s scheme presented four moving 
notes starting on a beat (See Ex. 60) it is obviously in- 
correct to present them in a syncopated manner; and the 
second, that there has not been sufficient variety brought 
into the episode. The universal acceptance of the fore- 
going illustration is (See Ex. 61) (the accents are merely 
to show the melody conforming to Bach’s intentions) yet 
David has distorted the continuation to: (See Ex. 62), 
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and similarly from the second half of the following meas- 
ure to the end of the scheme, which we shall henceforth 
designate as “Letter E,” instead of adhering to the basic 
scheme by continuing on the beat, thus: (See Ex 63.) 
My suggestions for further varying the succeeding meas- 
ures would be to employ different kinds of bowing, At 
“Letter E” (See Ex, 64) we find that the first note of each 
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half of the measure is the bass note on which the succeed- 
ing harmony is built. Hence, the bow ought to leave these 
fundamental tones in such a manner that they (in the case 
of open strings) continue to vibrate throughout, or almost 
throughout, the two beats. Furthermore, I deem it ad- 
visable to here use unisons wherever possible. For three 
measures, the basses progress in fifths and fourths (See 
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Ex. 65), then for two measures they progress sequentially 
in fourths, perfect fourths, employing the process of 
diminution. (See Ex. 66.) 

This ought to prove conclusively why the notes marked 
with an asterisk are A flat and D flat, respectively, and 
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not A natural and D natural, as is given in almost count- 
less editions. It is hard to accredit Bach with making use 
of so ugly an interval as the tritonus—E flat to A natural 
and A flat to D natural—if the editors are right in so 
marking this passage. Apropos of the “Tritonus,” it is 
illuminating to note that in ecclesiastical music it was a 
detested interval and that the letter “T” was considered 
“accursed.” In his book on composition, Vincent D’Indy 
mentions the “admirable” architecture of a church in 
France, having on one of its facades the figure of Satan 
vomiting forth two Jews, one at each end of his mouth, 
thus forming the letter T. Again, it seems unjust to 
Bach the artist, to assume that he would be unconcerned 
oi the limpness produced by the harmony at the following 
chord, which we shall call “Letter F.” (See Ex. 67), due 
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to the fatigue occasioned the ear by repeating the note, D 
natural. Quite the contrary! In these harmonies (See 
Ex. 68), as also in measures 3 and 4 in “Letter F” (See 
Ex. 69) his almighty genius prescienced a Beethoven and a 
Wagner! In the sixth measure, in “Letter F,” at the in- 
stance of another proclamation of the principal theme (in 
the lower and middle voices) for detailed and reiterated 
reasons, it would be advisable to double the first three preg- 
nant notes, forming a strong motive, by playing them 
unison with the first and fourth fingers. 
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In the eighth measure in “Letter F,” Joachim gives this 
chord (See Ex. 70) in the following manner, namely, with 
an A natural (See Ex. 71), also for which he claims that 
it is according to Bach’s original MS. At “Letter G” (See 
Ex. 72) a quick, intense vibrato should be given simul- 
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taneously with each of the three notes forming the fugal 
subject. 

In the third measure in “Letter G” there appears to be 
a contradiction te the usual scheme of the basses, in mak- 
ing the harmony fall on the third eighth of the measure 
and not, as heretofore, always on the fourth and eighth 
beat. Throughout this fugue, Bach has brought his basses 
on the beats, “four-one,” or at the last eighth of the 
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measure and the first eighth of the new one; which by 

subdividing the measure into two 2/4 beats, still gives us 


the basses always falling on “4-1.” To illustrate : this 
measure in full is: (See Ex. 73), whereas a logical con- 














forming to the structure of this work demands (See Ex. 
74). In the measure immediately following, I “double,” so 
‘ oeeme amen | Vines 
ON arte sees 
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to speak, the last note of the strong motive (above men- 
tioned), as it is the note which in the mind's ear endures 
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for three eighth beats. (See Ex. 75.) The cembalo-like 


figure (See Ex, 76), so reminiscent of one of Bach's piano 
works, we will herewith designate as “Letter H.” In the 
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second measure (See Ex. 77) Joachim admits the authen- 
ticity of the last E flat in the measure, but prefers to 
change it to an E natural. Beginning at (See Ex. 78) we 
will henceforth call it “Letter J,” and I should like to raise 








the question as to why the third measure in “Letter J” 
(See Ex. 79) should not have contained the lower D, thus: 
(See Ex. 80.) The last beat in the same measure (See 
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Ex. 81) is also thus given by Joachim, though he claims 
the “original” to be as follows: (See Ex. 82.) While I do 
not favor fingerings like the following in double-stop play- 
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ing (See Ex, 83), for they change the contour of a phrase 
and instead of presenting to the ear that which is written, 
in reality produce (See Ex. 84), owing to the greater sar- 
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rying power of an open string, I merely insert this to illus- 
trate that from almost any evil some g may accrue. 
Thus, at (See Ex. 85) this style of fingering, paraphrased 
to suit our needs, is unquestionably the best, as it brings 
out the hidden imitation. At “Letter K” (See Ex. 86) 
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it is necessary to reverse the manner of crossing the 
strings so as to avoid breaking the theme, which would 
result if one curved from the lower to the higher strings, 
instead of as I indicate. Furthermore, for purely violinistic 
reasons, I advise doubling the D (with the fourth finger) 
thus: (See Ex, 87.) At “Letter L,” (See Ex. 88) were it 


an organ fugue, we should undoubtedly have sustained the 
pedal point of G until it swings itself to the dominant--D 
with great force, 





[Before continuing with my remarks or the musical 
grandeur of this episode, I es want to comment that 
the natural sign before the last F in the second measure 
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of “Letter L,” and the similar accidental before the A in 
the second half of the third measure, are omitted by 
Joachim.] The student should strive to replace the pedal 
point above mentioned by causing the open string to 
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vibrate violently and then introduce the dominant pedal 
by doubling the D, Passages of such majesty make one 
wish that the violin could, momentarily, be supplied with 
a pedal, like the loud one of the piano, so that one could 
revel in the mesh of striving forces contained in the har- 
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monies of these two measures, indicated by “Letter M.” 
(See Ex. 89.) Here, too, I must not fail to say that the 
original MS. 

No. 3—Siciliano 


notes (See Ex. 90) are given by Joachim as (See Ex, 91) 
used thus by him, and claimed 

Before closing, I should no Be 
like to inquire why David 

This pastoral dance—of only twenty measures—in a 
rather slow movement, has for its chief characteristic 


to be according to Bach's 
added the accents over the following curve: (See Ex. 92.) 





great smoothness. In the plastic interpretation of this, 
care should be taken not to drag the tempi and to avoid 
all strong accentuation. Furthermore, it is interesting to 


The most felicitous 
interpretation would result if the student would strive to 


observe that it depicts a dialogue. 


imitate the tone of a “viol,” 
or a viol d’amour, for the 
lower voice and that of a 
“quinton” for the upper, 
rather than maintain the 
uniform violin tone. An il- “igs 
lustration of the distinct quality, while im 
tainment in the execution, will nevertheless 


ssible of sus- 
elp the student 
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in musically coloring the independent voice leadings. (See 
Ex. 93, 4 

The second beat in the fourth measure (See Ex. 94) is 
universally accepted as here given. Yet Joachim gives it 
as (See Ex. 95) “according to the original,” and frankly 
changes the D to C, now familiar to everyone. According 





to Joachim (Edition of “Bach’s Sonatas and Partitas,” 
Berlin, Bote and Bock): “Bach almost invariably tried to 
avoid the use of the augmented second except where this 
interval appears strictly as part of the chord of the dimin- 
ished seventh, or sharply characterizing a minor key. In- 
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deed, he has even a strong preference for raising the sixth 
and seventh degrees of the melodic minor scale (the origi- 
nal Aeolian mode) even in descending.” Joachim was of 
the opinion that the demi-semi-quaver run in ‘the sixth 
measure (See Ex. 96) must sound as follows: (See Ex. 
97.) (The notes B flat, G and back to B flat—instead of B 
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flat, A, B flat—an unquestionable misprint.) Substan- 
tiated by the authority of Joachim that, “indeed, Bach 
had even a strong preference for raising the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the melodic minor scale, even in de- 
scending,” are we not justified in hazarding the possibility 
that the above interpretation may be the correct one? 
(See Ex. 98.) The third beat in measure nine (See Ex. 
99) is generally accepted as here given. 
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Yet, here again Joachim claims that the original has it 
with an F natural (See Ex. 100) though he changes it to 
the manner of Example 99. Again, to quote the same 
place (Example 99), Hellmesberger claims it should be 


an E natural, (See Ex. 101) and David’s “original” cor- 
roborates this, ; 

The second beat in measure 12 (See Ex. 102). again 
calls for comment. Joachim claims for its “original” the 
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following: (See Ex. 103.) At measure 18 we find a chord 
(See Ex. 104) which demands of the first finger. to be in 
two places at the same time. Even at the risk of being ac- 
cused of charlatanism, I advocate the use of the thumb for 
the low A, for after all, if the thumb is indispensable in 
good violin playing (in preceding the hand in the down- 
ward changes of | aggee ene notably between the third and 
first positions), why should it not be legitimate to employ 
it ona string, inasmuch as its function otherwise is as im- 
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portant and independent as that of any other finger of the 
left hand? 
No. 4—Presto 

Regarding this movement, beyond carefully marking its 
phrasings, dynamics, bowings and fingerings (all of which 
will be in the musical part of this work which I shall some 
day edit and publish), little can be said in the way of 
analysis, unless indeed we were to dissect its form. As 
the object of the writer is not to encroach, unnecessarily, 
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on the science of music, we can only regretfully add that 
even the piano accompaniments of either Mendelssohn or 
Schumann (meagerly supplied with harmony and without 
any especial seriousness) would fail to bring out a 
strongly marked melodic profile. In the thirtieth measure 
from the ks arg. (See Ex. 105) I venture to suggest a 
change which, it seems to me, may be justified on purely 
musical grounds; namely, that “contrary motion” which is 





so dear to the hearts of all conservatively trained musicians. 
(See Ex. 106.) 





I do not presume to say that it was an oversight on the 
part of the unparalleled master, yet there is a possibility 
of admitting the chance that a detail, here and there, 
may have escaped him in the superhuman amount of 
writing that he did. Besides, I take as my defense the 
harmonic progressions which ensue as a result of my 
suggested change. For the sake of completeness I may 
add that certain violinists have attached great importance 
to the discovery of an ascending scale passage, which I 
reproduce without enthusiastic comment. (See Ex. 107.) 

Personally I prefer this line—with many reservations 
with regard to the accents, and most notably those in the 
last measure (See Ex. 108). 


[Article II of this series will appear in next week’s 
issue of the Musical Courier.—The Editor.] 


Southern Artist at Mitchel Field 


Louise Alice Williams, called the “Southern Raconteur” 
of old negro dialect stories and negro spirituals, gave a 
recital on July 20 at Mitchel Field a the Reserved Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, composed of units from various 
universities assembled there for summer military training. 

Miss Williams will spend the entire summer in this work. 
She has already given recitals at Camp Mead, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Camp Vail and other units. 

Miss Williams’ recitals in New York are always a suc- 
cess, one of which was given at the Vanderbilt Hotel and 
later another at the Plaza. She comes from Atlanta, Ga., 
and her programs are almost entirely original, as the folk 
songs and stories have been gathered directly from the 
negroes around her place. Miss Williams is assisted by 
Agnes MacPeak, lyric soprano, who contributes a number 
of Foster's old melodies and ballads to the program. This 
artist has spomred in recitals for the families of former 
Presidents Taft and Wilson, and has many interesting let- 
ters of tribute for her work on these occasions. 


Maier and Pattison’s Bookings 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who are now acquainting 
Australian and New Zealand audiences with their highly 
rfected concerts of music for two pianos, are also being 
ed for an active season in this country after their 
return next fall. Among most recent engagements 
booked for them by their manager, Daniel Mayer, are ap- 
pearances at Oklahoma City, Okla.; Des Moines, Ia; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Pittsfield, Mass. In addition to their 
joint appearance in Des Moines, Guy Maier will also give 

one of his “Concerts for Young People.” 


Amy Grant in New London 


Amy Grant appeared in “Thais,” in New London, Conn., 
a fortnight ago, the distinguished patrons being leaders of 
society. The affair was given at the residence of Frances 
Ogden Jones, and Mrs. Ross David played the piano score 
as accompaniment to Miss Grant's recitation,. in original 
blank verse, of the text. 


De Luca Returns in October 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, cabled his manager, R. E. Johnston, that he will 
sail for this country on the “Paris,” October 21. Mr. De 
Luca will arrive here about October 28 and will leave im- 
mediately for a concert tour in the South. 


Amato in Business in Italy 
It is reported that Pasquale Amato, baritone, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has given up singing 
entirely, and is now associated in Somees in Italy with his 
wife’s brother. 
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ORCHESTRA 


50 Men 
HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 


“In the ‘Leonore’ overture, for instance, points of beauty were 
developed that might make Dr. Carl Muck with-his Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, perhaps the finest in the world, sit up 
and take notice. The two symphonies also were exploited 
superbly. The man and the occasion were worthy of appre- 
ciation. The visitor from the Antipodes is welcome.”—New 


York Evening World, February 22, 1918. 


“I have rarely heard the scherzo of the ‘Eroica’ symphony 
played with such good effect. To the last measure of the 
Andante of the Fifth Symphony he gave a rare imaginative 
appeal, and I do not recall a performatice of the Finale of 
that work which seemed so justly conceived as to detail, relief, 
perspective and climactic power. There are all too few con- 
ductors in America of anything approaching Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s evident ability."—New York Evening Globe, Febru- 
ary 22, 1918. 


ANNE ROSELLE 
SOLOIST 
Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“Miss Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano, with her wonderful voice and natural beauty and other natural gifts, proved easily to her 
auditors that she was the Star of the Saturday night performance of the Scotti Grand Opera Company. Miss Roselle was the 
sensation in more ways than one. Her poise, enhanced by her beautiful figure and her sheer acting ability, added to these admir- 


able qualities."—Fort Worth Record. 


April 20 to May 31, 1923 





BOOKING MANAGEMENT: 
\UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, Inc. 


RALPH MacFADYEN, Manager 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York City 
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OPERA CAN BE MADE SELF-SUPPORTING, 
SAYS IMPRESARIO ANDREAS DIPPEL 


In Interview He Tells About the Newly Formed United States Grand Opera Company, and Gives Many Interesting Facts 
About Its Aims, Plans and Prospects 


Heretofore, opera and vaudeville have not seemed to be 
closely related, but now comes Andreas Dippel, who pro- 
poses to present grand opera and make a success of it by 
means of vaudeville methods, Not that the opera will re- 
mind one of a vaudeville performance—on the contrary, 
Mr. Dippel pledges himself to give opera of the standard 
set by the Metropolitan and the Chicago opera companies 

but he will inculcate the business methods which have 
made the vaudeville field so entirely successful financially, 

‘l shall form circuits after the vaudeville style with 
continuous’ changes of bill, presenting headliners at every 
performance,” said Mr, Dippel in a recent interview. “By 
applying the principles of organization, efficiency and 
economy, grand opera can be made self-supporting and 
profitable, and there is no reason why grand opera, backed 
by prominent citizens in the various cities and its success 
insured by subscriptions, can not become a permanent in- 
stitution in every large city. 

Tue Circuits, 


“The idea is to form circuits, dividing the country into 
five, to be known as the Eastern, Mid-Western, Western, 


Southern and Pacific Divisions. 1 expect to open one 
circuit every season, starting with the Mid-Western Divi- 
sion, with Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit and Cleveland as 
the principal cities, which opens this fall, and adding an- 


other circuit each season thereafter, 
“Two consecutive performances will be given in each 


city every four weeks. In other words, it will take four 





Campbell Studios 
ANDREAS DIPPEL 


weeks to make the circuit and during that period only two 
operas will be presented. The season will last twenty weeks 
during which period 120 performances or operatic con- 
certs are contemplated at the rate of six per week. Such 
cities as Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio, etc., will have one 
performance a month and the remaining performances will 
be allotted in series of two or three or as single perform- 
ances to various cities located within the radius of the 
tour, which includes the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ontario (Canada), also a few cities in Pennsylvania, and 
the State of New York 

“The four principal cities forming the first circuit are 
loge and flourishing with an ever-increasing population 
and growing industry and commerce. They have plenty 
of public-spirited citizens who are ready to do something 
big for the musical and educational development of their 
communities. 

Two Works AT A TIME. 


“And because I only offer two operas during the four 
weeks’ period, it naturally follows that I only carry the 
artistic and technical staff, scenery, etc. necessary for 
the presentation of these two works. Owing to this enor- 
mous saving in operating expenses, we can afford to pay 
any artist—barring none—the price warranted by their 
drawing power. in fact we wil! be in a position to spend 
considerable money for artists because our organization 
will have to pay only for services actually rendered and 
not for unduly heavy overhead charges and so-called 
‘dead time’ which means unsung performances, which have 
to be paid just the same. 

“Then, too, the repertory will be so arranged that the 
eompany will have on its payroll only artists who actu- 
ally work. By doing away with the change of cast for 
every performance, expenses and overhead are necessarily 
considerably lowered, and at the same time by changing 
th bill each time the circuit has been completed, we are 
able to offer the greatest variety and highest quality of 
artists, which means great drawing power. 


No GUARANTORS, 


“Any one who examines my arguments must agree with 
me that under these circumstances I am not asking for 
financial backing. I am not seeking guarantors who, after 
paying a deficit for one season, will withdraw their sup- 
port. I want to establish high-class grand opera on a self- 
sustaining basis, I want to create something permanent, 
which, after the hard work incident to getting the co-oper- 


ation and assistance of the various cities, will run auto- 
matically and will last. 

“Under this subscription plan, the lover of music, does 
not need to attend the performances every night, as he 
does now when visiting companies appear, but he will enjoy 
grand opera in the same way he does the concerts of his 
local symphony orchestra. 


ARTISTS AND THEATERS. 


“Many prominent stars and leading artists have declared 
their readiness to co-operate, and in fact most of the art- 
ists who are not engaged for the entire season with the 
Metropolitan or the Chicago companies and many of the 
principal artists who devote part of their time to con- 
cert engagements are available for guest appearances. 
New singers who have made their reputation in Europe 
will be added, and there is an unlimited opportunity for 
American talent to get a start under favorable conditions. 
I am ready to submit the entire organization plan to any 
one who is interested and desires particular information 
as to details. 

“The question of getting large theaters will find a 
practical solution. I have assurances from some of the 
leading motion picture houses that I will be able to use 
their theaters once or twice a month. Within a few 
years this country will have hundreds of such theaters with 
adequate stage accommodations and enormous seating 
capacities well fitted for giving grand opera within suit- 
able surroundings. 


Tue Unirep States Granp Opera Cus. 


“In order to carry out this enterprise I have formed 
the United States Grand Opera Club, This club, through 
membership fees which will consist of one payment, will 
provide the necessary funds for the promotion of the 
organization. The only money required will be for an 
extensive publicity campaign and traveling expenses. I 
am willing to devote all my time and work without any 
salary until the company starts operation. 

“In each city a committee of at least one hundred has 
to be formed which will work for the cause and make 
a systematic drive for membership, In the larger cities 
from 1,000 to 1,200 members of all classes are required 
to assure the opera season. Most of the people who join 
this club are naturally interested in music, and they will 
become members because they want to help the m@@ement 
for permanent opera in their city. Consequently they will 
be willing to subscribe for several tickets, and if each 
member subscribes at an average of two tickets, or places 
them with his friends, we shall have sold from 2,000 to 
2,400 tickets for every performance before the opening 
of the season, enough to cover all the running expenses 
of the company and insure it against loss. 

“The number of members in smaller cities will be gov- 
erned by the seating capacity of the theater, because as 
soon as the supply of good seats is exhausted, there is 
no more advantage in taking out membership cards, except 
the reduction of the admission fee. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


“The club members are divided into four classes: donors, 
contributing $100; patrons, contributing $50; supporting 
members contributing $25, and members, contributing $10. 
Members shall have no liability beyond the single fee to 
be paid when joining. No other payments will be required. 
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The membership is perpetual and the privileges offered to 
a member are good for every season as long as the United 
States Grand Opera Company gives performances, and 
in whatever city the company gives performances. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES. 


“The member is entitled to the following privileges : 
“(a) A ten per cent, discount on any ticket 
bought, whether it is a season or a single ticket. 
In cities where ten performances are given, and 
where there is a regular discount of ten per cent. 
on season subscriptions, the total rebate granted to 
members amounts to twenty per cent. 

“(b) First choice of seats before the subscrip- 
tion books are open to the public. Upon receipt 
of the membership card, the member will be re- 
quested to make tentative reservations for the num- 
ber of seats desired. The privilege for choice of 
location is given to members in the order their 
applications are received. Payment for reserved 
seats will not become due until the subscription to 
the public is opened. 

“(c) A member may subscribe for season tickets 
up to ten times the value of his membership fee, 
i. e., donors up to $1,000, patrons up to $500, etc. 

“(d) Besides this, the membership card entitles 
one to a ten per cent, discount on single tickets 
(if such are available) for every performance, and 
if visiting any other city where the United States 
Grand Opera is playing, a member may pur- 
chase tickets there at a ten per cent. reduction 
from the box office prices by presenting his mem- 
bership card. 

THe QUESTION oF FINANCE, 


“Members of the club are asked to form a grand opera 
committee in their city. This committee will not alone 
represent the interests of their own community on the ad- 
visory board of the company itself, but will also hold the 
subscription money of their city in trust. All monies re- 
ceived for subscriptions to boxes and season tickets, as well 
as receipts from single seat sales, shall be assigned to the 
local grand opera committee as trustee for the United 
States Grand Opera Company. Such monies shall be de- 
posited with a local bank to be designated by the local com- 
mittee, and the quota for each performance shall 
released and paid over to the United States Grand Opera 
Company on the day of each performance. 

“In this way, the money paid by a subscriber remains 
his property until he gets the performance. The subscri 
tion money cannot be used by the company to finance the 
enterprise. Neither the club members nor the local com- 
mittees nor their representatives on the advisory board 
shall have anything to do with the financing of the com- 
pany. They are not liable for losses and are not sharing 
in any profits. The financing of the company will be done 
by a corporation, Adequate subscriptions being secured and 
the subscription money deposited with a trustee, the financ- 
ing becomes practically a banking proposition. 


Tue Backers. 


“These clubs have already been established in Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Detroit and Cleveland. In Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. George H. Wilson is manager and treasurer of the 
United States Grand Opera Club. In Cincinnati, Frank M. 
Peters is general chairman of the membership committee ; 
Adolph Stadermann is treasurer, and Lawrence B. Ellert 
corresponding and Phillip Werlhner, recording secretary. 
In Detroit the managing director is Mrs. Charles F, Ham- 
mond, with the board of directors including Hugh Chal- 
mers, president; Mrs, Frederick B. Stevens, Mrs. Sherman 
L. Depew, Mrs. Alexander W. Copland, David A. Brown, 
Jefferson B. Webb, Harvey J. Campbell, Mrs. Myron W. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TERRITORIAL SCHEME OF THE UNITED STATES GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Pitt®burgh, Cincinnati, Detroit and 





showing the four circuits to be put into operation this 


Toronto are to receive two performances a month; Rochester, Youngstown, Wheeling, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, 


Leaisville, Indianapolis, Toledo and Saginaw, one @ month. 


Other cities located within the four circuits are to receive 


eccasional performances during the season. Additional circuits are to be opened each year. 
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| CHICAGO 2222 92 


MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 11 


Faculty of more than 100 Teachers, including the following noted artists: (Alphabetically Arranged) 


PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN 
MAURICE ARONSON BELLE FORBES CUTTER MAX FISCHEL 





The Leading and Largest Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art in America 





EDOUARD DUFRESNE FREDERICK FREDERIKSEN 
EDWARD COLLINS MABEL SHARP HERDIEN RAY HUNTINGTON 
VERA KAPLUN-ARONSON JOHN B. MILLER LEON SAMETINI 
MAX KRAMM ADOLPH MUHLMANN ORGAN 
ALEXANDER RAAB LOUIS VICTOR SAAR CLARENCE EDDY 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR EDOARDO SACERDOTE HELEN W. ROSS 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ BURTON THATCHER C. GORDON WEDERTZ 





HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANNON AND FUGUE 
SCHOOL OF FELIX BOROWSKI LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS 
ATIC ART PAULINE HOUCK 
DRAM TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES ~— REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETA. 
AND EXPRESSION JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) TION CLASSES 
WALTON PYRE, MINNA MAE LEWIS HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI (Piano) 
tiieitiee MAX FISCHEL (Violin) BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) 
WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) LEON SAMETINI (Viclin) 
ee niet mee SCHOOL OF OPERA PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
dept. Mae Weatacsd: Cnaiabetenn ADOLPH MUHLMANN EDOARDO SACERDOTE HAROLD B, MARYOTT 
Secured. TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE AND CLASSICAL DANCING 
RUTH AUSTIN LORA SHADURSKAYA 











FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


73 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by Sept. 10. Application blank on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano 
presented for competition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano presented for 
competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company. Complete free vocal musical educa- 
tion for competition in Post-Graduate, Graduation or Senior Diploma Classes. In same classes competition for valuable Violin 
presented by Lyon & Healy. These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in May, 1923, before world-re- 
nowned musicians as judges. Opera Scholarships. Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Degrees, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates conferred. Bureau for positions for students. Children’s Department unsurpassed. Dormitory accommodations. New 


Complete Catalog on request. 


630 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


DR. FERY LULEK 


Dr. Fery Lulek, notable singer and teacher, is now on the permanent faculty of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. The brilliant success of Dr. Lulek on the concert stage and in the studio is well 
known to the musical public. As a vocal instructor this eminent artist makes a specialty of per- 
fect voice production and the great and ever-increasing demand for his students by managers of 
opera and concert, choir directors, etc., is the result of the admirable work which they have ac- 
complished under his tuition. 

For further details concerning Dr. Lulek’s teaching or information concerning the Vocal Course, 


apply to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 630 South Michigan Avenue 
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(1) J) Alvarez, 
Lee Pattison and Oscar Wagner. 
Pattison. 


(2) Edward W. 


Many Honors for D’Alvarez 


Margucrite D’Alvarez has met with a warm welcome at 
the commencement of her season in Australia. The Peru- 
vian contralto and her concert party reached Sydney in the 
“Niagara” on June 12, and after two busy days there, went 
on to Melbourne where she was scheduled to give her first 
recital. 

On the Saturday night after her arrival in Melbourne, a 
gala performance of a popular musical piece was given at 
Her Majesty's Theater, and the announcement that Mme. 
D'Alvarez would attend brought out a packed house for 


the occasion. The curtain was held for the prima donna’s 


PALMGREN ENGAGED FOR 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Local Concerts and Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., July 29.—The announcement of the 
coming of Selim Palmgren, the Finnish composer, to the 
Eastman School of Music, succeeding Christian Sinding 
as head of the department of composition, has been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction, Mr, Palmgren’s music 
has been on numerous concert programs here, and it is 
felt that he is the one to take up the work started by 
Mr. Sinding. 

In connection with the announcement of the coming of 
Mr. Palmgren, the officials of the Eastman School have 
made elaborate preparations for the symphony orchestra, 
which will be an important part of the entertainment pro- 
vided in the new Eastman Theater, which is nearing com- 
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Maier and Pattison and an accompanist apiece: 


arrival, and her box was decorated with French and Peru- 
vian flags and filled with flowers. On her entrance, the 
audience accorded her a hearty reception, and at the close 
of the performance there was such a stampede to get a 
closer view of the singer that policemen had to clear a 
passageway for her to get to her motor. 

A luncheon jn honor of Mme. D’Alvarez was given the 
following Monday at the State Government House by the 
Governor and his wife, the Earl and Countess of Strad- 
broke. Afterward a civic reception was tendered her by 
the Lord Mayor at the Town Hall. The Consular services 
joined in this function in recognition of the fact that Mme. 
D’Alvarez’ father was the Peruvian Ambassador at the 


(Left to right, standing) Mrs. Lee Pattison, Marguerite D’Alvarez and Mrs. 
Lowrey, who is managing the Australian tours of the Daniel Mayer artists—Marguerite D’Alvarez and Guy Maier and Lee 
(3) About to land in Sydney from the 8. 8. “Niagara”—Oscar Wagner, Mme. D’ Alvarez and Claude Kingston. 


Guy Maier; lower row, Guy Maier, 


ames. After the Lord Mayor’s speech of 
welcome, Sir Robert Best spoke on behalf of the Federal 
Government, and J. K. Merritt for the Parliament. The 
contralto was deeply moved and responded briefly but hap- 
pily, after which the Lord Mayor proposed a toast to her, 
and the guests responded with tears. 

Following her concerts in Melbourne, Mme. D’Alvarez 
is to appear in Sydney and the other principal cities of 
Australasia, under the direction of Messrs. J. & N. Tait. 
Her party includes Oscar Wagner, pianist, and Livio 
Manucci, cellist. Edward W. Lowrey, associate manager 
of the Daniel Mayer bureau of New York, is on tour with 
the party. D.R. 


Court of St. 





pletion and which will be part of the Eastman School. 
Arthur Alexander, head of the voice department of the 
school, will be the conductor of the orchestra. The best 
musicians of the city will be recruited for the orchestra, 
which will be of symphony size and will play special pro- 
grams in connection with the showing of the moving 
pictures. 

An interesting concert was given in East High School, 
by the class of teachers of instrumental music in the public 
schools. This summer course is conducted at the Eastman 
School by Jay Wharton Fay. Many orchestra players were 
in Mr, Fay’s class, and during the course they worked on 
symphonic compositions in connection with the instruction 
offered. Assisted by other professional musicians, not in 
the course, the class gave a delightful program before a 
large audience. 

Raymond Wilson, of the Eastman School faculty, gave 
a piano recital in Kilbourn Hall on July 11. Mr. Wil- 
son has appeared a number of times before Rochester 
audiences as an assisting artist, but this was his first 
recital. He won the applause of his delighted audience. 
At this concert the new radio broadcasting apparatus was 
used to send out the music. This was recently presented 
to the Eastman School by the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle and the Times-Union. H. W S. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald’s Dunning Class 
in Cleveland 


In Harriet Bacon MacDonald, the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study has one of its finest exponents, and 
the success she has attained has made her one of the best 
known and most prominent normal teachers of that widely 
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TEACHERS OF ARTISTIC SINGING 


Season 1922-23 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 








ANNA FITZIU 


GUEST ARTIST SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


“Anna Fitstu, beautiful and with a lyric soprano voice 
of timbre and range that few singers of today can rival, 
possesses also that rarer gift, which comes only to those 
who are capable of playing emotional roles, as well as 
singing delightful arias.”"—Pensacola Journal, March 23, 


1922, 
Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 
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Joseph Press, Violoncello 











The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ALF KLINGENBERG, DIRECTOR 
An Endowed School, with Unexcelled Buildin 
Complete Education in 
Courses Leading to Degree Bachelor of Music 
Courses Leading to Eastman School Certificate 
Preparatory Courses and Special Courses in All Branches of Music 
Including Orchestra Playing and Preparation for Teaching 
A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY TO WHICH ARE ADDED THIS YEAR: 
Selim Palmgren, Composition, Orchestral Direction 


Vladimir. Resnikoff, Violin 


and Equipment, Offering 
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Max Landow, Piano Jeanne Woolford, Voice 


Dezzo D’Antalffy, Organ Accompaniment for Motion Pictures 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1922 


FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 





known system. During July she held a very successful 
class in Cleveland, Ohio, where her clever musical talks 
have added considerable interest among the teachers. Mrs. 
MacDonald is in Chicago during August, where she also 
has a large class. 


MEMPHIS HEARS JUNIOR AND 
JUVENILE BEETHOVEN CLUB 
MEMBERS IN ANNUAL RECITAL 


Memphis, Tenn., July 24—Members of the Junior and 
Juvenile Beethoven Club gave their annual program at the 
Goodwyn Institute recently. The $25.00 cash prize, given 
by the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs for the best 
composition, was won hed Mildred Mitchell. Lois Maer 
played the numbers which she rendered before the judges 
in the State contest at Paris, Tenn. Both are the pupils 
of Mrs. W. P. Chapman. Mesdames W. J. Han and E. 
M. Atkins, chairmen of the two clubs, arranged the pro- 
gram. The closing concert of the season, given by the Bee- 
thoven Club at the Goodwyn Institute, was arranged by 
a O. H. Muehler and included some of the best local 
talent. . 


Bottinc-Musser Scuoo. or Music Gives CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAMS. 


Jennie DeShazo, of the Bolling-Musser School of Music, 
presented Lucy Rhodes and Vanden Holms in a certificate 
recital at the Woman's Building. Both gave splendid pro- 
grams and displayed marked talent. 

Mary Bolling Chapman presented Mercedes Griffing and 
Flora Kerr in a third year certificate program, assisted by 
other members of her class. An unusual and attractive 
feature of the program was the Mendelssohn G minor 
concerto (orchestral part on the second piano by Lois 
Maer), the first, second and third movements being played 
bas different pupils, Mildred Mitchell gave one of her own 

pose age 
eodor Bohlmann presented his advanced pupils in a 
aaa in the ballroom of the Chisco Hotel, assisted by 
Louise Bowen, lyric soprano, and Margaret Morrison, ac- 
companist. 

The newest musical club in Memphis is the Bohlmann 
Pianist Club, which has just been organized by the ad- 
vanced students of the Bohlmann Studios. 

The Chamber of Commerce has elected Dr. A. B. Wil- 
liams chairman of the music committee, and plans are being 
made to finance the Memphis . or Orchestra and 
stimulate musical activities. Williams is a live wire, 
and, under his direction NS the proper co-operation, 
Memphis will continue to have a symphony orchestra and 
a conductor, to fill the vacancy made by Arthur Nevin’s 
resignation. 

The St. Agnes Sea vatery of Music—Sister Theresa, 
dean of music; Patrick O'Sullivan, teacher of piano, and 
Leslie Hanson, teacher of voice—is offering a six weeks’ 
summer schoo! course in music. 

Pupils of Paul Stalls appeared in a piano recital at the 
Woman's Building last week. J. V.D. 


Riccardo Martin Sings in Madison 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson, managers of Riccardo 
Martin, are in receipt of the following telegram from Max 
Peterson of Madison, Wis., who engaged the tenor for an 
appearance there on July 27: “Riccardo Martin gave us 
the finest song recital in my eight years’ recollection of our 
city and university. The splendid power and delightful 
quality of Mr. Martin’s voice and his gracious presence won 
him an unusual ovation. Sinfonia will long be proud to 
have presented such a superb program.” 


Easton and Maclennan Return 


Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan returned on = 
Orbita on July 31, after a six weeks’ trip abroad 
engagements to sing both in Germany and 2 England, 
but owing to the unsettled conditions in these countries 
they thought it advisable to return. Mme. Easton, there- 
fore, will be available for concerts in this country in the 
early fall, prior to rejoining = seteageeen — Com- 
GUNG mas.. vibraat a 
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SUMMER MUSICAL NOTES 
FROM CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 24.—For the third week of opera, 
beginning July 16, several of the operas previously sung 
were repeated. One of these, Boito’s “Mefistofele,” was 
found to be so popular that several performances of it were 


given. 

For the opening performance of the third week “Romeo 
and Juliet” a thiseies: Ruth Miller, as Juliet, was again 
loudly applauded. Charles Milhau, as Romeo, was also 
an attraction. The other members of the company were 
likewise in fine voice and the orchestra all that could be 
desired. 

The repetition of “Mefistofele,” on July 17, was re- 
ceived with the same enthusiasm as on the occasion of the 
two previous performances. Italio Picchi, as Mefistofele. 
was delightful, and aroused much interest. Giuse 
Agostini, Elizabeth Amsden, Lucy De Young and the other 
members of the cast were in their customary fine form and 
the performance was equally good. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was remembered in 
the will of the late Mrs. Susan W. Longworth, mother 
of Congressman Nicholas Longworth, who died here re- 
cently. She has bequeathed the sum of $5,000 to the Sym- 
peer Orchestra Association, as well as the balance of 

er life insurance, after her four grandchildren have been 
given $5,000 each. 

Among the soloists who have been chosen for the coming 
symphony concerts this fall is Mme. Charles Cahier, who 
enjoys a wide reputation as a contralto. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, of New York, has been appointed 
general manager of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
by Bertha Baur, directress. While acting in the above 
capacity he will be able to relieve Miss Baur of much 
detail work. However, the policy of the institution will 
not be changed, as stated by Miss Baur. Being an ex- 
perienced man of affairs, Mr. Tuthill will be a valuable 
adjunct to the institution. He was formerly director of 


the Columbia University Orchestra and the Bronx People’s . 


Choral Union, in New York. He is the founder of the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American Music. 

Albert Berne, baritone, gave a pleasant recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on July 11. It was one 
of the summer series. He was accompanied by Augustus 

Palm. A number of Mr. Palm’s compositions were 


sung. 

A delightful recital was given at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music on July 12 by John A. Hoffmann, tenor, 
and Kar! Kirksmith, cellist. 

July 13 the Tschaikowsky trio, op. 60, composed in 
memory of Rubinstein, was played at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music by Arthur Heering, pianist; Carl 
Perutz, violinist, and Karl Kirksmith, cellist. It was en- 
joyed by a large audience. Several other works were also 
given a delightful rendition by Mr. Heering. 

Ilse Hmebner, pianist, of the College of Music faculty, 
will leave for New York at the end of the Summer School. 
She will then complete arrangements with the publishers 
for a number of her compositions. 

That the students enrolled for the summer session at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory may have equal advantages with 
the winter students in the matter of hearing the best music 
by competent artists, a series of concerts by the master fac- 
ulty is being given during July. 

The series opened with a ‘lecture, “Studying Music: 
Careers Capsized,” by Thomas James Kelly. Robert 
Perutz, of Lemburg, Poland, who is conducting master 
classes in violin; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, pianist; Albert Berne, baritone; John 
Hoffman, tenor, and Karl Kirksmith, cellist; Carl Her- 
ring, pianist; Alfred Blackman, basso, formerly with the 
Folks Opera, Berlin; Mozelle Bennet, violinist, and Ottillie 
Reininger, violinist, have been heard in recitals specially 
planned for the student body. 

Mrs. Mario Valle, wife of one of the stars of the Zoo 
Grand Opera* Company, and their young son Manrico, are 
here for the remainder of the summer. 

Greetings have been received from Carl Wunderle, who 
is spending the summer in Munich, Bavaria, and also from 
Ernest Park, who is visiting his mother in Prague, Bohe- 
mia. Both men are members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. cae : . 

Marjorie Squires, contralto of Cincinnati, is spending her 
summer in the Adirondacks, near Williamstown, N. 

Alfred Blackman, basso, was heard in a pleasing song 
recital on July 15 at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Romeo Gorno, of the piano department of the College 
of Music, recently returned from a trip to the north. e 
has now gone to New York for a visit. 

John R. Froome, head of the department of the drama 
at the College of Music, recently returned from a tri 
through the northern part of Ohio. He will spend the mont 
of August in the East. On 

Ralph Thomas, formerly of this city, who has been teach- 
ing voice in Dayton, Ohio, during the past season, has sent 
word from Milan, Italy, that he has resumed his studies 
there. 

Charles J. Young presented his pupils in a piano recital 
at his tudio in Clifton on July 21. : 

Rosemary Ellerbrock, pianist; Richard Knost, baritone, 
and Fenton C. Pugh, tenor of the College of Music, gave 
a concert at the College Hill Sanitarium recently. 

The Municipal Band was heard again in a number of 
concerts in different parts of the city under the direction 
of Modeste Alloo. 

“Manon” proved to be one of the very popular operas 
when it was sung again at the Zoo Garden on July 18 by 
the Zoo Grand Opera Company. Ruth Miller was heard 
once more to the delight of a large audience. Charles 
Milhau and Italio Picchi were up to their high standard, 
and the other members also aided in making it a fine 
production. av ; Seas 

Ottillie Reininger gave a violin recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on July 17. Marguerite Oman 
played the accompaniments. / W. W. 


Claussen Triumphs at Chapel Hill Recital 


Recently Julia Claussen appeared in recital at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., and scored more than her usual success, judg- 
ing from the following letter received from Paul J. Weaver, 
the director of music of the University of North Caro- 
lina, by Mme. Claussen’s managers: “May I not 
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you for your courtesies in connection with Mme. Claussen’s 
recital here on. the 25th. Claussen’s success was tre- 
mendous; she responded to the demands of a crowded hall 
with encore after encore. Her artistry is consummate, her 
voce is thrilling, her personality is at once dominating 
and charming.” “ 

Yesterday, August 9, Mme. Claussen was scheduled to 
appear as one of the featured soloists at the Asheville, N. 

» Music Festival, singing the role of Delilah in a concert 
version of Saint-Saéns’ great work. 


Crimi Will Have Many Concerts 
Music lovers of Chicago will learn with pleasure of the 


engagement of Giulio Crimi by the Chicago Civic i 
Association for the coming season. For three years Mr. 





GIULIO CRIMI, 


tenor. 


Crimi was the foremost Italian tenor of the Chicago Opera 
and was a great favorite there, making his debut in “Aida” 
at the same time as Rosa Raisa, who sang the title role. 
He has been with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the last four years, also appearing at the Colon Opera in 
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Buenos Aires, and last fall sang at the National Opera in 
Mexico City. Mr. Crim, is recognized as one of the finest 
tenors of the Italian School, his repertory covering the 
operas both of the French and the Italian. 

Last season was Mr. Crimi’s first in concert work, for 
although being in this country for ‘six years, he was student 
enough to realize that the demands of the American concert 
public were quite different from those of opera. Conse- 
quently he made a deep study of the concert work and rep- 
ertory, with the result that on his first tour he made such 
an impression that he was immediately reengaged in Detroit 
to return after two months, and received an offer for ten 
additional concerts for the fall season. Commenting on 
this appearance, a leading Detroit critic wrote: “Crimi 
has a warm, mellow, rich voice with something of that 
odd tonal quality, almost a sob, which made the voice of 
Caruso unique.” 

Before and after the Chicago season, Mr. Crimi will be 
heard in many of the leading musical centers of the coun- 
try in concert, now being booked by his managers, the 
Universal Concert Bureau, Inc., of New York 


Sixth Summer Recital at Hughes Studio 


The summer recitals played by artist pupils of Edwin 
Hughes continue to attract unusual interest and enthusi- 
asm, The sixth recital was played on Friday evening, July 
21, and consisted of four concertos and a suite for two 
a with Mr. Hughes at the second piano. Therese 

oerner played “The Djinns” of Cesar Franck with the 
emotional fire and variety demanded by that poetic com- 
position; Jewel Bethany, with Mr. Hughes accompanying, 
displayed a splendid ensemble and delicate tonal effects in 
the Arensky suite for two pianos. The Spanish rhapsody 
of Liszt-Busoni gave Morris Wolfson ample opportunity to 
exhibit his comprehensive technical equipment, beautifully 
scintillating scale passages and interesting rhythmic quali- 
ties. The E flat concerto by Liszt was given a masterful 
reading by Solon Robinson, his playing showing artistic 
ability, power and individuality, Sascha Gorodnitzky 
played the concerto in C minor by Saint-Saens, employing 
lovely gradations of tone, rhythmic beauties and real tem- 
perament. These artist student regitals give evidence 
of the worthy efforts of a master instrnctor and musician. 


Sheridans Score at the Duff Studio 


At an informal gathering of friends at the New York 
studio of Mrs. Robinson-Duff on Friday afternoon, July 
28, a short recital of vocal and piano compositions was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sheridan. The former is a 
young pianist of marked talent, and the latter, formerly 
E'izabeth Swynne, possesses a rich contralto voice and 
much interpretative ability. Both artists were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Sheridan was the soloist at the 
Stadium concert last Sunday evening, a report of which 
appears on another page of the MusicaL Courter 
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BRONISLAW HUBERMAN THE STAR OF THE 
FIFTY-SECOND NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL 


Festival Program Disappointing; Signs of Decadence After Great Tradition—Pfitzner Cantata, Conducted by Composer, 
Draws—Eugen d’Albert Plays 


Cologne, July 13.—Time was when the Nether-Rhenish 
Music Festivals were a real factor in German music life- 
in German music in fact—when, thanks to the highly de- 
veloped popular musical culture of the Rhenish cities, to 
their magnificent choruses and orchestras, their general 
prosperity, and their situation at the very gates of the 
empire, they beeame the Mecca for great musical personali- 
ties from ‘everywhere, who came here to witness musical 
productions of unusual magnitude and quality, performances 
of works either too exacting or too new to be given satis- 
factorily in a smaller milieu. 

In those days Franz Wiillner, Hans Richter and Fritz 
Steinbach were the leading geniuses of the Rhenish Festi 
vals, the authentic custodians of the great classic tradition, 
ind under their batons the great works of the classic and 
especially the romantic period, no matter what their de 
mands, could be heard in monumental reproductions before 
they had become commonplace. Under their command, too, 
great modern works received their baptism of fire—not 
only German works but foreign as well—and a Richard 
Strauss, in the enthusiasm of the moment, could proclaim 
Edward Elgar as a master before all the world. And long 
hefore Elgar's “Apostles,” in 1877, old man Verdi came up 
from Italy to conduct his own “Requiem.” 

Time was, indeed, when the very high priests of German 
music men like Felix Mendelssohn and Ferdinand Hiller, 
were the leaders of Beethoven himself. One turns the 
leaves of the old records with something like awe, as the 
eye meets the correspondence between Ries and Beethoven 
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concerning the orchestral parts of the ninth symphony, per- 
formed under the greatest difficulties in 1825! Names like 
Kreutzer and Spohr, Schumann and Liszt, Rubinstein and 
Brahms, as conductors of their own works raise memories 
of a time more glorious, more romantic, more idealistic 
than our own. But even more recent years have not been 
without glory, and Richard Strauss, who dedicated “Till 
Eulenspiegel” to his “merry Rhinelanders,” heard many of 
his works for the first time at the Nether-Rhenish Festivals. 

Alongside this musical tradition, running from Beethoven 
to Strauss, there runs a popular, social tradition that is 
even more important, perhaps. The people who started 
this festival tradition were largely amateurs; people who 
wanted to spread the love of music among the folk. Citi- 
zens of three cities clubbed together to accomplish what 
one couldn't do alone. Alternately at Cologne, Diisseldorf 
ani Aachen they produced musical works that required 
gigantic choruses and orchestras, and it became an honor 
and a social duty at once to take part in these “sings,” 
The town which gave the festival had trouble in finding 
room for all the visitors, and in Nietzsche's biography 





THE COLOGNE OPERA HOUSE, 
the fifty-second Nether-Rhenish Festival has just 
taken place. 


where 


one reads how, when as a student in Bonn he came over 
to Cologne to sing in the chorus, he had to spend the 
night sitting up on a chair, 

Tue New Prosperity. 

The founders of these festivals did a great work: they 
made the Rhine one of the most musically cultured regions 
in the world, What they themselves probably did not fore- 
see was that a miraculous prosperity, issuing from thou- 
sands of smelting furnaces, would add a cultural mechanism 
that obviated the codperation of three cities or more. Today 
any single city of the Rhine country has its choruses and 
orchestras big enough to produce any musical work what- 
ever without outside help, Indeed, any concert of their 
regular winter cycles has proportions exceeding those of an 
annual festival of yore. And so, one hundred years after 
their beginning the Rhenish Festivals have become super- 
fluous, and it seems almost a foregone conclusion that the 
hundredth festival shall be the last. 

An organism that is superfluous decays. It would be 
futile to overlook the signs of decadence in the Nether- 
Rhenish “Music Festivals. They have become perfunctory, 
and even the years of interruption forced by the war have 
not induced a fresh start. The popular foundation is gone, 
superseded by the accomplished professionalism of our day, 
and with it the ca@fperation between the cities. The his- 
toric mission of the festivals—the popularization of great 
music—has been fulfijled, and a new mission, such as -the 
advancement of contemporary art, has apparently not been 
found. What remains is a series of excellent concerts out 
of season which might be heard in season with consider- 
ably more comfort and ease. 

Yet one should not overlook the merit of those who aim 
to continue a high tradition worthily, by substituting high 
quality for mere bulk, The mass performance as a sen- 


University Heights, July 22nd, 1922. 


MISS EVELYN HOPPER, 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. 


* 
My dear Miss Hopper: 


Please accept my heartiest congratulations and my complete satis- 


faction regardin 
for us at the 


the program which your ARTONE QUARTET gave 
niversity, Thursday evening. 


In point of ensemble it 


was practically perfect, and the work of the individual artists was also 
delightful ; but above all, the program itself was not only most unusual 
and full of interest, but of particularly sound musical worth. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ws. Lynpon Waicut, 


Director of Music, New York University. 
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sation has become a thing of the past, and what remains 
to be done is the filing-out of the last detail, to produce 
a perfection which perhaps is not possible in the continuous 
stress of a winter’s work. Neither should one quarrel with 
the makers of the programs, I suppose, for when the festi- 
val committee has become identical with the board of a 
concert society that has to make up the season’s deficit, it 
is but human that the festival, at any rate, should be 
composed of items that warrant material success. The 
material this year was complete; for all the three concerts 
and the public rehearsals the huge Cologne Opera House 
was sold out. 
Pritzner CANTATA Draws. 

This was true even of the one big novelty, so far as 
Cologne—and Western Germany—is concerned, namely 
Pfitzner’s romantic cantata, “Von deutscher Seele.” Its 
drawing power is easily explained. The great reputation 
of. the work, established at its premiéres in Berlin, Leipzig 
and Vienna, has preceded it, and people were curious, to 
say the least. Secondly, the title of the work, in these times 
especially, certainly has a tremendous popular appeal. And 
finally Pfitzner, by his controversies and associations, has 
come to be regarded as the white sheep among the black— 
the one contemporary who is “safe and sane.” 

If the public thought that this latest Pfitzner is wholly 
innocuous they must have been somewhat disappointed, for 
there are some really astonishing modernities in it. One 
of the orchestral interludes, with its polyphonies and anti- 
phonies between individual wind instruments is, as someone 
called it, “applied Schonberg.” But Pfitzner tempers his 
modernity by the retention of definite melodic cantours, 
fairly regular though marked rhythms, and a certain 
“Volkstumlichkeit” that serves to “pater le bourgeois.” 

A detailed description of the work is not necessary here, 
since the present writer reviewed it for the MusicaL 
Courter at the time of the premiére in Berlin. What 
impressed even more this time is the beauty and depth of 
the orchestral sections—the fantastic “Death of Postillion” 
which derives a poetic spookishness from all the queer colors 
of the modern orchestra; the beautiful tone-painting “Eve- 
ning-Night,” which manages to create a mood without 
hysterics, and without the “tired” atmosphere of decadent 
impressionism; and especially the deeply felt “Ergebung,” 
mentioned above. The two big choral climaxes, at the ehd 
of the first and second parts, again opened up visions of 
glory and majesty that compelled a genuine thrill. 

PritzNerk Conpucts. 

The performance, under Pfitzner himself, was hardly 
equal to the one in Berlin. Especially the chorus did not 
have the luminosity and brilliance of Kittel’s forces in 
Berlin. The soloists, though excellent, did not present the 
ideal ensemble of the premiére. Marie Olszewska, who 
again sang the contralto part, was vocally the best, and 
Lotte Leonard, soprano, distinguished herself by intelli- 
gence, musicality as well as a clear, well cultivated voice. 
Max Graf, the tenor, was inadequate, but Julius Gless, the 
Munich basso, fulfilled his task satisfactorily. Pfitzner’s 
conducting was straightforward, though it lacks the mag- 
netic, suggestive power of the born leader. The popular 
response was good, considering the newness of the work 
and the false expectations of a conservative public. 

HUBERMAN THE STAR. 

The other two concerts,: which preceded and followed 
the cantata, each presented a high-water mark of artistry. 
In the first it was Bronislaw Huberman’s playing of the 
Beethoven concerto, which was truly superlative. Aside 
from the nobility of conception and spiritual bigness it 
abounded in a beauty of tone and a polish that one was 
sometimes willing to forego in this artist’s work for the 
sake of the more essential things. He stood the test of 





AT THE NETHER-RHENISH MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 
(Left to right): Victor Schnitzler, president of the Con- 
cert Society of Cologne; Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 
soloist of the first concert; Prof. Hermann Abendroth, con- 
ductor and general musical director; Maria Olszewska, con- 
tralto, principal soloist in the Pfitzner cantata; Dr. Hans 
Pfitzener, the composer; Max Graf, tenor, and Julius Gless, 
basso. (Photo by Cesar Saerchinger.) 


PRINCIPALS 


highest virtuosity, too, in a cadenza that deviated from 
the conventional in many details. The applause that Huber- 
man earned was a veritable ovation and was equalled at this 
festival only by that which was tendered to the general 
musical director, Abendroth. 

An Unusuat PERFORMANCE, 

Abendroth’s conducting of Brahms’ first symphony at 
the end of the third and last concert was the other high- 
water mark. It equalled and in some respects surpassed 
the magnificent performance of Furtwangler in Berlin last 
winter. It brought out the astounding power and imposing 
architecture of this greatest of Brahms’ symphonies so as 
to confirm its position as the greatest symphony since 
Beethoven, It showed, moreover, that Cologne has in Aben- 
droth a conductor of unusual ability and one who is fit to 
carry on the Brahms tradition of his predecessor, Steinbach, 
in a worthy manner. The orchestra under his command, con- 
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sisting of no less than 136 players, brought forth sonorities 
that we have rarely heard in a Brahms work. It must have 
been that Brahms had these colossal Rhenish bands in mind 
when he wrote it! 

Bruckner’s eighth symphony, which formed the close of 
the first concert, also profited by this super-sonority, espe- 
cially of the strings. The performance as a whole was less 
impressive than that of the Brahms though it amply re- 
vealed the tonal beauties of Bruckner’s overgrown work, 
which perhaps more than any other of his symphonies feeds 
upon the genius of Wagner. 

D’AvBert Stitt THE Lion. 

The Brahms symphony, which closed a Brahms program 
of terrific. length, was preceded by the B flat piano concerto, 
played by Eugen d’Albert. D’Albert is still the lion of 
the piano, in appearance and his manner of attack. But 
the lion’s paw has become heavy and has lost much of its 
power, too, Aside from the unconscionable technical lapses 
that have become a feature of his performances they hardly 
fulfil the dynamic demands of such a work as the Brahnis 
concerto. At times there are flashes of the old genius, and 
in moments of abandon, when the physical handicaps are 
not insurmountable, one gets glimpses of that other world 
in which this great artist must have lived. Such a moment 
was the beautiful andante, when the entrancing tone of 
young Emanuel Feuermann, the solo cellist, seemed to lure 
him into the land of dreams. This youth of nineteen, by 
the way, is an artist of whom the world is bound to hear. 

THe CHorat FEATURES. 
the festival, in chorus was the 


The rest of which the 


principal feature, hardly came up to the standard of the 
orchestral performances. Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” 
which suffered, moreover, from over-slow tempi, was not 





HONOR HOME AFTER 
NETHER-RHENISH 


GUEST OF 
FOR THE 
FESTIVAL 
Hermann Unger, composer, corre- 
Courter in Cologne; Dr. Hans 
Pfitzener; Hans Weisbach, musical director of Hagen; Herr 
Schwab, husband of Debiiser, the German Lieder singer. 
(Photo by Cesar Saerchinger.) 


TAKING THE 
REHEARSAL 


(Left to right): Dr. 
spondent of the MUSICAL 


sung as well as it might have been, and one was inclined 
to sympathize with Wagner when he called it a “Schick- 
salsliedchen.” (It proved, indeed, as fateful as its title to 
Wagner, for it was the immediate cause of his rupture with 
Nietzsche, who consistently insisted on putting it on his 
piano rack.) The “Fest-und Gedenkspriiche,” for a-cappella 
chorus, which opened the Brahms evening, are decidediy 
one of the weaker of the master’s works, and only of 
sentimental interest. Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm, which was 
first sung under the composer’s direction at these festivals 
in 1847, opened the first concert this year, and showed the 
chorus in a better light. Rhenish choruses are justly famous, 
but the Giirzenich chorus evidently is suffering from senility, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The male section, sup- 


especially as regards the sopranos. 
stood in 


ported by the celebrated Cologne Male Chorus, 
pleasant contrast to the rest. 

As a whole, the festival was, of course, a success. But 
the signs of decadence were unmistakable, Either the 
Nether-Rhenish Festivals must find a new purpose, or cease 
to exist as festivals. As it is, one misses the festival spirit, 
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the broad popular appeal, the presence of great personalities, 
the embodiment of a national—or international—idea, A 
sprinkling of British tommies and officers of the Occupa- 
tion, and the presence of the commanding general in gala 
dress, are the only outward features that distinguish these 
from some of the best concerts in Berlin. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 





“LA FAVORITA,” RESURRECTED BY MOCCHI 
IN BUENOS AIRES, CONSIDERED ANTIQUATED 


“La Delores,” Revived After Twelve Years’ Absence, Evokes Enthusiasm—Kirchoff Scores in “Siegfried” 


Buenos Aires, July —With the resurrection of Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita,” Mocchi played a bad card, for it 
proved a failure as far as the box office was concerned, 
This was proven entirely 
Favorita” on the Colon stage, the music seemed w.thout 
color and only lent itself to the shining of vocal stars 
and nothing else. Mme. Besanzoni distinguished herself 
with wonderful singing; her voice lent itself particularly 
well to the part of Leonora. 

Lauri Volpi has come into his own here this year, as 
every new role in which he appears seems to give his 
fine tenor voice more scope, showing its real beauty. The 
public applauded enthusiastically at the end of each act, 
for his singing was beautiful and artistic. 

Montesanto has quite established a special place for 
himself since his return to the Colon this year. His voice 
seems fresher and more powerful than ever, and again on 
this occasion his singing was well balanced. Belleza con- 
ducted with much feeling and the orchestra responded to 
his baton. 

“La Dotores,” SUNG IN SPANISH, Evokes 
ENTHUSIASM. 

After twelve years’ absence, Breton’s opera, “La Dolores,” 
was revived again, and although the music is simple and 
of a character quite apart from the usual, evoked so 
much enthusiasm that there were repeated outbursts of 
applause during the various acts. 

The chief note of interest perhaps was the fact that it 
was sung in Spanish and by genuine Spanish artists. In 
order to give the various Spanish village scenes more local 
color, Spanish choral and dancing societies of Buenos 
Aires lent their aid to make this native work as great a 
success as possible. The scenes were animated and com- 
municated their overbubbling mirth to the public, which 
followed the opera with much enthusiasm. The singing 
was excellent and much praise must go to the ever grace- 
ful Nieto, who sang and acted the difficult part excel- 
lently. Her voice was superb and she reaped unending ap- 
plause at the end of each act. 

Lazaro certainly had a great success with the forceful 
singing and most convincing acting required of the dif- 
ficult role. The audience was boisterous with applause 
over his high C, which he took with greatest ease and held 
for quite a long time. 

Persichetti, although an Italian, sang his part with excel- 
lent enunciation, and his baritone voice rang out well 
and rivalled with his partners in excellence. The mise en 
scene was realistic, lavish, and a special word of praise 
should go to the regisseur Ansaldo, who has staged all 
the operas in such an opulent manner. Bellezza conducted 
with understanding and managed to ‘obtain all the local 
color out of the score with the greatest finesse, much to 
the delight of the enthusiastic audience. 


BRrETON’S 


KircCHOFF, AN IDEAL Srecrriep, ELECTRIFIES THE AUDIENCE. 

The trilogy is gradually wending its way towards the 
end at the Colon. With the advent of each new part to 
Wagner’s masterpiece the interest increases, and it is a 
veritable little Bayreuth on Wagner nights at the Colon, 
so deep is the interest shown by the public. 

On this occasion it was “Siegfried” that thrilled every 
one with its opulent musical magnificence. The beautiful 


symphonic music simply rolled forth and doubled every- 
thing under its tragic grasp. It was wonderful. 
The outstanding feature of the performance was un- 


by the re-appearance of “La . 


doubtedly the ideal Siegfried of Walther Kirchoff. He 
youth, nature and force combined, 
and commands attention. Histrionically he leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. Kirchoff has a brilliant and powerful 
voice. He is a great singer and a great artist, 

Elena Wildtbrunn, as Brunnhilde, sang marvelously well, 
and acted with much feeling and sentiment. She was a 
delight to listen to. Mertens, as Erda, sang to pe rfection, 
for she possesses a powerful and pleasing voice 

Bechstein, as Mime, portrayed the dwarf in a manner 
which is rare on the stage; his singing of the part was 
excellent. Bandler, as Alberich, was also successful; his 
powerful baritone voice rang out especially well, Si hip- 
per was the Wanderer; his singing and acting were of the 
same high order, 

Again the predominant note of the evening was the 
perfect knowledge each artist had of his or her respective 
part. The opera was presented in a manner worthy of great 
praise and special credit should go to regisseur Wildt- 
brunn, who presented the various scenes in a most realistic 
manner. 

Much of the credit for the thorough success of the 
whole per formance goes to the artistic Felix Weingartner, 
who held the singers, orchestra and stage in general, under 
perfeot control. He has never impressed more than on this 
occasion, and he was really marvelous. K. H. Srorrner. 


Erna Cavelle’s Popularity Grows 

Erna Cavelle, soprano, who is engaged as soloist at “The 
Balsams,” Dixville Notch, N. H., for a series of Sun 
day evening concerts, has already gained a high degree of 
popularity at this fashionable resort, although having <p- 
peared there only at a few concerts thus far 

On July 23 Miss Cavelle sang “Ah, Love, But a Day.’ by 
Mrs. H. H, A. Beach; “Recompense,” by Hammond; “Nur 
wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by Tschaikowsky, and “J'ai 
Pleure en Réve,” by Hue. On July 30 her programmed 
numbers were “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “My 
Love Is a Muleteer,” di Nogero, and Santuzza’s aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, to which she added as 
encores a number of Mana-Zucca’s songs, the latter being 
accompanied by the Ampico. 


was 
His conception pleases, 


Jollif to Sing at Columbia University 


Norman Jollif, baritone, appeared 4 recital at Winthrop 


College, Rock Hill, S. C. on July 24 le presented an 
interesting program of songs by Beethoven, Handel and 
Secchi, arias from “Nozze di Figaro” and “Herodiade ;’ 


a group of Old English and modern French and a number 
of songs by American composers. 

Mr. Jollif has been engaged to sing Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” at Columbia University on August 14 in 
the first of a series of concerts under the direction of 


Walter Henry Hall. 


“Sunny Eyes” Popular 

Russell J. England’s charming lullaby, “Sunny Eyes,” is 
proving a great favorite on the concert platform. It was 
featured during the past season by the Ziegfeld Trio of 
Chicago, and Coyla Maye Spring, American soprano, is 
continuing to feature it at all her summer engagements 
The composer, who is also a Well known tenor, is spending 
part of the summer in completing several new songs which 
he will sing during the coming season. 
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OREIGN NEWS 
Max Recer Arcuives 1n Weimar PALACce. 
Weimar, July 12.—-The Max Reger archives, hitherto in 


the Reger house in Weimar, have been removed to the for- 


mer Grand Ducal Palace here, where they occupy two 


rooms of the west wing. These were formally out to 
the public a few days ago by Minister of State Paulssen, 
in the presence of the composer's widow, who presented the 


The Minister characterized the dona- 
tion as a worthy addition to the Goethe, Schiller, Liszt and 
Nietzsche arcrives, all of which are located in the “German 
Athens.” P, R. 
FestivAL PLray-House Site Securep. 


archives to the state. 


SALZBURG 
Salzburg, July 14.--The negotiations between the town 
council of Salzburg and the Salzburg Festival Community 
for the purchase of a section of the Hellbrunn Palace Park 


have been completed and the site for the future Festival 
Play-House, a large and beautiful tract of the royal pos- 
session which has never been opened to the public, has been 


turned over, The revised plans by Prof. Hans Poelzig 


have also been completed and the corner-stone of the great 
edifice will be laid on August 19, the ceremony forming a 
F. 


part of this year’s Mozart Festival. 
Cuurcn Music AWAKENING IN ENGLAND. 


London, July 18.—Music in British churches is to be the 
subject of a committee of inquiry, The object of the com- 
mittee is to consider and report upon the place of music 
in our churches with particular reference to the training 
if church musicians and the musical education of mem- 
hers of the clergy becoming a branch of liturgical study. 
Import ant members of the committee include Earl Beau- 
champ, K.G., the Bishop of Ripon, Rev. E. H, Fellowes, 
Sir Hugh Alle *n, Dr. Walford Davies and Harvey Grace, 

G.C 
“Der Tote—Korncorp.” 


Vienna, July 10.—And still they come! Moritz Rosen- 
thal is the latest witness to appear in the Korngold case. 
The “Sonn- und Montagszeitung” today published a sworn 
affidavit from the distinguished pianist who proves, by 
quoting from Dr. Korngold’s criticisms, that Dr. Korngold 
had enthusiastically praised his work up to the very day 


when Rosenthal refused to play Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold’s piano sonata, some twelve years ago. One day after 
Arthur Schnabel, who had up to that time been continually 
“rapped’ by Korngold, had presented the new sonata for 
the first time, Dr. Korngold showed his protean gifts by 
suddenly changing the roles of the two pianists, declaring 
Schnabel to be “great” while Rosenthal was called “a mere 
virtuoso” in the same criticism. Rosenthal further states 


that Dr. Korngold, according to reliable witnesses, had 
attempted to incite other Vienna critics against the pianist, 
and reveals the fact thay as far back as 1911 a number of 
important Vienna musicians, including Leschetizky, Go- 
dowsky and Rosenthal, had sent a letter to the editor of 
Korngold’s paper, protesting against the intrigues of that 


critic. Your correspondent learns that the “Sonn- und 
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Montagszeitung’s” editor is determined to continue the 
publication of such documents until Dr. Korngold will be 
compelled to retire from his post—a decision which, ac- 
cording to general opinion, he will soon be compelled to 
take. Already it is rumored that Richard Specht has been 
nominated as Korngold’s successor by the Strauss parti- 
sans. Specht, who is Strauss’ biographer and his collabo- 
rator in his forthcoming book on Mozart, is also a close 
friend of the composer, and his election to Dr. Korngold’s 
present post would considerably strengthen Strauss’ posi- 
tion, P. B. 
Famous WAGNERIAN SOPRANO FOR SPEAKING STAGE. 

Vienna, July 9—Anna von Mildenburg, formerly a cele- 
brated Wagnerian heroine of the Vienna Staatsoper and 
who acted as stage manager for the Munich Opera’s recent 
revival of the “Ring” cylcle, will make her debut on the 
speaking stage in a leading role of Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal’s “Das grosse Welttheater” at this year’s Salzburg 
Festival. In private life, Frau von Mildenburg is the wife 
of Hermann Bahr, the Austrian poet-playwright- il 
pher who wrote “The Concert.” 

Favorite ITattan Conpuctor Leaves big 

Vienna, July 12.—Pietro de Stermich, who has been act- 
ing as first conductor, next to Weingartner, at the Vienna 
Volksoper for seven years, made his farewell appearance 
at that theater last night. Signor de Stermich, who is an 
Italian subject, will assume the post of director of the 
Municipal Opera at Posen (Poland). P.B. 

Roya APPRECIATION. 

London, July 18.—Music played an important part at a 
recent reception given by the Prime Minister and members 
of the Cabinet to the Prince of Wales at 10 Downing 
street. The artists were Maggie Teyte, Leila Megane and 
Ivor Newton, to whom the Prince spoke personally thank- 
ing them for the great pleasure they had given him. 


Vienna Conpuctor Becomes Cuier or BucHARest Opera. 

Vienna, July 12 —The Philharmonic Society of eng ho 
(Roumania) has invited Hugo Reichenberger, one of 
Vienna Staatsoper’s principa! coaductors, to take charge a 
the Bucharest he Opera, starting next fall. The offer 
was made to Reichenberger at Budapest while conduct- 
ing the German operatic festival there. He has accepted 
the appointment and consequently his Viennese activities 
will next season be limited merely to a short pore, 


Bae “MusiIKvEREIN” Visits VIENNA. 

Vienna, July 10.—The “Musikverein” of Bale, Switzer- 
land, an organization numbering approximately eighty-five 
members, arrived here this morning for a series of con- 
certs. They were solemnly welcomed by re resentatives 
of the Austrian government as well as of the Vienna com- 
munity. P.B. 

CENTENARY OF Lonpon Music ACADEMY. 

London, July 17.—The London Royal Academy of Music 
now celebrating its centenary has arranged twenty-four 
concerts and operatic performances, A Thanksgiving Serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s Cathedral has been a feature of the cele- 
brations. Some of the most important composers who studied 
at the Academy are Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Frederick 
Corder, J. McEwen, Cyril Scott and Arnold Bax. 

Linz Gets BruckNeR MeMorIAL TABLET. 

Linz (Austria), July 7—The memory of Anton Bruckner 
has been honored by the city of Linz with the unveiling of a 
beautiful memorial tablet bearing a portrait of Bruckner. 
The unveiling was accompanied by many ceremonies, Linz 
is just now preparing a big operatic festival comprising 
a cyclic performance of all of Wagner's operas, in which 
prominent guest singers from Vienna, Berlin and Prague 
will participate. P. B. 

Tuat Strauss Monopory. 

Vienna, July 8—Current rumors state that the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Marx to the post of director at the Vienna 
State Conservatory will be only temporary, probably for a 
term of one year, The influential friends of Richard Strauss 
are bringing a strong pressure to bear on the Austrian 
Ministry of Culture—which has the ultimate decisive vote— 
in order to effect the realization of a scheme proposed by 
Strauss himself, whereby Prof. Franz Schmidt would be 
invested with the new office of “supervisor of studies” while 
Strauss would become the official director of the institute. 
This would mean an arrangement similar to that at the 
Straatsoper, where Schalk is virtually doing all the “rough 
and dirty work” while the glory goes to Dr. Strauss. Ac- 
cording to reliable information there is no doubt but what 
the combined efforts of Strauss’ partisans will finally have 
things their way, with Strauss occupying the two most 
important musical posts which the Austrian state is in a 
position to grant. For the moment, the plan is meeting 
with strong opposition on the part of the State Conservatory 
faculty. P. -B. 

Music WirtH Pictures. 

London, July 17.—The National Gallery of London is in- 
troducing music into its inner precincts. .A string quartet 
is to play during certain afternoons, the aim being to create 
an aesthetic atmosphere and to increase interest in the twin 
arts. If the present success is a lasting one, the idea will 
probably be cultivated and extended. 

GerMan Conpuctor Ferep 1x Native Town. 

Stuttgart, July 5.—Generalmusikdirektor Fritz Busch con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Ninth symphony at his farewell concert. 
Such ovations as were tendered Busch probably never have 
been witnessed before in Stuttgart. .Flowers were rained 
upon him and enthusiasm knew no bounds. He leaves for 
Dresden at the beginning of August. M. S. 

American Artist As Spanisn Ducuess, 

London, July 8—Ruth Draper, in London for -two re- 
citals, has ‘met with very great success. Packed- houses and 
enthusiastic applause testify to her oop ade with London 
audiences, An interesting addition to her repertory is a 
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scene “At the Court of Philip IV,” in which Miss Draper 
appears as La Duvesa de Aveiro famous for her knowledge 
ot languages. Throughout her impersonations were as well- 
night perfect as her various accents. The hall being com- 
pletely sold out at Miss Draper’s last appearance she has 
arranged to give a additional recital before her + aaa 


parture from Eng 
Operatic Troustes In DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, July 14.—The conditions of our royal opera 
have for a long time been in a state of uncertainty. The 
common dearth of money in our country had necessitated 
the staff having notice to leave at the end of the season. 
This coincided with the appointment of a “savings-commis- 
sion,” which was to investigate the possibilities of a more 
economical management in future. When about two months 
ago the latter concluded its work, it was generally expected 
that the staff and orchestra would be quickly reéngaged so 
that the parties concerned, as well as the public, might look 
forward to the coming season with confidence. To the great 
astonishment of all the affair was protracted by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and when at length the decision 
seemed near the Royal Chapel (under the same management) 
threatened a strike because the new terms of salary seemed 
unacceptable. Only after long discussions was an agree- 
ment arrived at. Then it was suddenly rumored that sev- 
eral of the leading singers meant to accept better engage- 
ments abroad. Luckily this new difficulty has also been 
overcome quite lately and the whole of the original staff 
is once more attached to the opera house. ¥, & 


DanisH Critic Recetves ITALIAN DECORATION, 


Copenhagen, July 14.—The well known Danish music 
critic, Gunnar Hauch, who for several years has worked 
(Continued on page 29) 


DENVER TAKES INTEREST IN 
FESTIVAL OF DANISH SINGERS 


Fourteenth Biennial Event Offers Excellent Programs 


Denver, Colo., July 30.—The American Union of Swedish 
singers held its "fourteenth biennial festival in Denver, July 
19, 20, 21 and 22. The chief events were the two concerts 
given to capacity audiences on the evenings of the 21st and 
22nd at the Municipal Auditorium. The chorus of 400 men’s 
voices, under the able direction of Joel- Mossberg, sang 
numerous selections showing fine training and arousing the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Numbers rendered 
by the individual organizations, under the baton of their 
an neo leaders, were accomplished in a finished manner 

encores were demanded. 

Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, under Horace 
Tomek played with fire and spirit the “Carelia” overture 
of Sibelius and also an effective orchestration by Mr. Ture- 
man of some Séderman folk tunes. 

Two soloists were engaged to assist the choral forces— 
Mme. Marie Sundelius and William Gustafson, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera—and_ their triumph was sincere and 
unmistakable. ch sang an operatic aria, as well as a 
group of shorter numbers, for both concerts, and they were 
compelled to respond to numerous encores. By some mis- 
chance the orchestral parts of Mme. Sundelius’ arias had 
been left in New York, but Mr. Tureman, hearing of the 
dilemma the night of the first concert, made a brilliant or- 
chestration of the “Romeo and Juliet” aria, which was 
igre for the next night, thereby greatly enhancing 

me. Sundelius’ beautiful performance. (Horace Ture- 
man is to conduct the new Denver Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra.) 

The Northland Trio, composed of three young women 
with delightfully fresh voices, won many plaudits for its 
enjoyable ensemble singing. Zella Cole Lof, of Denver, 
was the efficient accompanist for both concerts. 

The festival officers were Dr. Charles A. Bundsen, presi- 
dent; A. N. Rumin, secretary, and Gustav hero treas- 
urer. cee 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY MUSIC 
IS NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


Bad Weather a Drawback—Chorus Consists of Some Forty-three Singers, Mostly Untrained Voices—Orchestra of Fifty 
Does Well Under Existing Conditions—The Teacher Conducts—The Music 





Oberammergau, July 17—Browsing round town on Sat- 
urday evening before the Passion Play, my eye fell upon 
a pamphlet displayed in one of the many stores belonging 
to “Gg. Lang sel. Erben.” (Oberammergau, by the way, is 
pretty well filled up with the progeny of original Langs 
and Mayrs. The other families must have moved in with 
their permission.) The pamphlet bore an imposing title: 
“The Oberammergau Passion music: A Guide, with more 
than 10 music examples;.at the same time an Answer to the 
pamphlet, ‘The Oberammergau Passion Play, by Cyrill 
Kistler ;’ written by Ferdinand Feldigl, Teacher and Con- 
ductor of the Passion music in Oberammergau.” All that for 
three cents in American coinage—twelve marks—a sum too 
trifling to put upon the expense account without a blush. 
Well, it was pretty dry reading. But from it one gathered 
that somebody named Cyrill Kistler had, after the 1880 
performances, written a pamphlet in which he said that the 
Passion Play music (there is miles and miles of it) was no 
good, or even more abrupt words to the same effect. 

Who is Cyrill Kistler? And echo answers, “Who?” An 
Englishman, one guesses from the context, and a composer. 
Anyway, he once wrote an opera called “Kunihild,” that 
Ferdinand Feldigl says was Wagner and water—or words 
to that import—-and proceeds to prove his contention by 
quoting examples from it. All that, however, has nothing 
to do with the case. 

Tue Teacuer Conpucts, 

It seems that in Oberammergau the village teacher has 
always been traditionally associated with the musical end 
of the Passion Play. Friend Ferdinand conducted in 1890 
and 1900, if one draws the correct deductions from his 
pamphlet, and the village teacher of the present day, Lud- 
wig Wittmann, was down in the pit waving the baton yester- 
day, and, incidentally, making a very good job of it. Indeed, 
the music that is used was composed by a village school 
teacher who flourished early in the nineteenth century, 
one Rochus Dedler. Poor Rochus wrote a complete score 
that was burned up in a fire which swept a good part of 
the village in the year 1817, so he had to go to work and 
compose it all over again for the 1820 performance—and it 
is his music that we hear today. 

Now this music is just about what one would expect 
from the pen of a school teacher of a remote country vil- 
lage, writing in 1817. Good Rochus was evidently quite 
familiar with the compositions of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, then recently deceased, and he probably had heard 
the oratorios of Messrs. Handel and Haydn. Some of his 
music—not to blink the facts—is poor Mozart, some of it 
poor oratorio, and most of it just plain poor Dedler. The 
overture starts with something that can only be classed in 
form as a slow minuet and continues with an allegro that 
might be out of one of Mozart’s poorer piano sonatas. 
What all this has to do with a Passion Play is impossible 
to imagine. 

There are nineteen choruses during the course of the 
play, with occasional solos—short airs or recitatives—for 
one voice or another, interspersed. To the credit of Rochus 
Dedler be it said that he doubtless would have been per- 
fectly willing to write less music, but the author of the 
text brought on the chorus to fill up time as often as it 
became necessary to change the scenery and arrange the 
groupings for the scenes and tableaux that take place upon 
the middle stage. As the play is now arranged, the chorus 
is a necessary evil. By the time it has stalked on for the 
fifteenth time, in its Roman senator and Roman senatoress 
costumes (why?), sung its entirely unnecessary explana- 
tory or commentative text to lugubrious music, and as 
solenmly stalked away again, one’s nerves are on edge. And 
just to add the cruelest blow of all, Dedler wrote his final 
“Hallelujah”—when one is awaiting a glorious outburst of 
melodious rejoicing—in the form of a fugue, and a thor- 
oughly uninteresting one at that. : 

But if I go on commenting like this, I shall be commit- 
ting the same foolish mistake that Cyrill Kistler made— 
that of taking the Passion Play music seriously. It doesn’t 
deserve it. It is the same Kapellmeistermusik that hun- 
dreds of German composers turned out by the ream in the 
time when it was written, all of which has long passed on 
into oblivion except this, preserved through its association 
with the famous play. 

As far as the execution goes, it showed hard and earnest 
rehearsals. Of course the chorus was made up almost 
entirely of untrained voices of decidedly doubtful quality, but 
they sang in tune for the most part and with a unity of 
tempo hardly to be expected, for—some forty-three in 
number—they were spread out in a long single line across 


the stage that must have been well over a hundred feet 
from one end to the other. The solo voices were also very 
dubious, except for the bass, who had a splendid organ out 
of which a skilled voice teacher could make a lot. 

The orchestra, about fifty men, pla earnestly and al- 
most invariably in tune, a truly remarkable record for men 
(think of the strings!), who sat outdoors, protected only 
by a canvas roof, on a day when it poured and poured and 
poured in a way that is only satis a a rainy day of a 
wet summer in the Bavarian Highlands. By some peculiar 
trick of acoustics, the orchestra is so situated that it is en- 
tirely audible throughout the great auditorium, which seats 
4,500 persons and resembles nothing so much as a Zeppelin 
hangar with one end left open. What credit there was for 
the musical end must go to Teacher Ludwig Wittmann, 
who, as I said before, conducted with assurance and pre- 
cision worthy of a better cause, keeping the wide-spread 
chorus and the orchestra remarkably well together consid- 
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—— 
ering the handicaps under which he worked; and to Guido 
Diemer, who had evidently trained the chorus with his heart 
in the work. 

As for the play itself, it is the fashion to regard it as 
a simple manifestation of peasant faith and, as such, above 
criticism. So it would be, had the Oberammergauers pre- 
served it in its original form of 1634 and continued to give 
it in the same primitive manner as then. But today’s text 
is a “revised and improved” form written by the village 
priest, Josef Alois Daisenberger, about the same time Ded- 
ler made his music—that is, early in the nineteenth century. 
It is neither fish, flesh nor fowl. It drags, and drags, and 
drags—the whole play lasts nearly eight hours—and one 
extraneous and uninteresting scene after another betwcen 
minor characters interrupts the telling of the truly sublime 
story of the Savior. The scenery belongs somewhere to 
about the 1880 period. The Oberammergauers have an 
opportunity that no other community in the world has to 
present this greatest of all stories in a form that would 
move even the stoniest of agnostics to tears and to a 
recognition of the fact that, even if he himself has no faith, 
that quality still persists with full right in the hearts of 
believers; but they take no advantage of that opportunity 
and there is little reason to believe they will do so before 
1930. H. O. O. 





Busy Summer for Nevin and Milligan 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan gave a special summer 
concert at State College, Pa., on*July 14, before an audi- 
ence made up of music lovers from all parts of the State 
and which filled the huge College Auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of over 3,000. Their program, “Three Cen- 
turies of American Song,” was well received, and the de- 
lighted audience demanded many encores. Songs of Hop- 
kinson, Von Hagen, Pelissier, Stephen Foster, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Gena Branscombe, Philip James, Wintter Watts, and 
Harold Milligan were included. : 

On August 6 Miss Nevin sang with Merrick’s Orchestra 
at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, and is booked for 
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another. appearance there August 13. This will be the 
third summer she has been engaged for these concerts. 
Miss Nevin is spending the summer at Cape May, but 
being a popular soprano is not very conducive to an unin- 
terrupted vacation, as Miss Nevin is finding out. So far, 
her summer holiday has been encroached upon for several 
concert appearances, one of the most recent being before 
the convention of Federated Women’s Clubs at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Mr. Milligan is vacationing at Becket, Mass. 


Elena Gerhardt Back in America 


Elena Gerhardt, soprano, arrived last Friday on the Beren- 
garia from Hamburg after a brief but eventful stay in 
Europe. It has become her rule during the last few years 
to divide her time between America and Europe, much to 
the delight of the musical cognoscenti of both continents, 
who have come to look upon the appearances of this ex 

nent of the art of lieder singing as upon red-letter days 
in the musical calendar. 

The last few months have been particularly significant 
for Miss Gerhardt, for they marked her first reappearance 
in England since the war. The reception which was ac- 
corded her speaks well for the memory of Britishers, for 
not even eight years’ of war passions could obliterate from 
the mind of a music lover the “Gerhardt tradition.” In- 
deed, in spite of her still being at the height of her vocal 
and interpretative powers, the name Gerhardt has become 
a tradition, 

The impression which Miss Gerhardt's return has ,cre- 
ated in England can best be gathered from such press ex- 
cerpts as the following: “To listen to Elena Gerhardt 
after many years is again to be reminded how easy of 
accomplishment the perfect thing of its kind must always 
seem to the listener.” “Her art is as perfect as it was in the 
years before the war, when she was a regular visitor to 
this country.” “For the third time this season Londoners 
showed their appreciation of Mme. Gerhardt’s singing by 
crowding to Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon.” 

Evidently this return of Elena Gerhardt to London will 
mark the re-establishing of a Gerhardt vogue of pre-war 
days, when a London season regularly included a few 
Gerhardt-Nikisch recitals. Unfortunately, Nikisch is gone, 
but Gerhardt is still with us and that means that the 
spirit of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms is as much alive 
as in their own days. ° 

Miss Gerhardt intends to spend the rest of the summer 
in the Adirondacks. In October she will open her Amer- 
ican tour under the direction of her manager, Daniel Mayer. 
One of her first appearances will be at the opening pair 
of concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen. She will close her season as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony in February, and is scheduled to re 
turn to Europe by the beginning of March to fill English 
and Continental dates already booked for her R 


Critics Unanimous in Praise of Kindler 


Hans Kindler, the cellist, has taken London by storm, 
according to advices now reaching this country. On July 
7, Mr. Kindler appeared in Aeolian Hall, in the English 
capital, in conjunction with M. Maurice Ravel, the promi- 
nent French modernist composer, and gave the first per 
formance anywhere of Ravel’s sonata for cello and vio 
lin, the latter part being played by Jelly d’Aranyi. 

“A magnificent performance,” is the way in which the 
Daily Telegraph characterized the work of Mr. Kindler 
in the new sonata. The Pall Mall was of the opinion that 
the cellist “played the work superbly,” while the Times 
spoke of “an inspired rendering” and the Observer of 
“a marvelous performance.” 

The concert on July 7, however, was not Mr. Kind- 
ler’s first London appearance. The cellist originally had 
planned to give two recitals in London, but his success 
was so emphatic that this number had to be extended to 
seven, a circumstance which forced Mr. Kindler to cancel 
his concerts in Paris. 

Public and press were unanimous in their praises of 
Mr. Kindler’s art following his appearances in recital. “All 
lovers of the cello should certainly make a point of hear 
ing him,” said the Westminster Gazette. The Daily Tele- 
graph thought that “the rhythmic delicacy of his playing 
recalled Kreisler.”. The Morning Post, the Arts Gazette, 
in fact, all of the dailies and the more or less professional 
journals agreed that in Mr, Kindler, London had enjoyed 
an artist who upheld the finest traditions of the Dutch 
school of cello playing, and who, through his brilliant 
technic and sound artistry and musicianship, stood upon a 
level with the greatest interpretative artists now before 
the public. 


Mary Houghton Brown at Lake Geneva 
Mary Houghton Brown is at Lake Geneva, Wis., resting 
and preparing programs for next season, when she will give 
recitals in Virginia and also appear in New York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


INVASION OF LONDON BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PUTS LIFE INTO AN OTHERWISE DULL SEASON-END 


Augustus Milner, Marcia Van Dresser, George Antheil, Susan Metcalf-Casals, Barbara Maurel, Cecil Fanning, Sokoloff, 
Heniot Levy, Paul Reimers, Arthur Shattuck and Sue Harvard Among the Program Givers 


London, July 12.—Americans have done much more than 
fill London’s hotels, crowd the shops, invade the galleries 
and museums, climb on the bus tops, wander in battalions 
through the aisles and inner recesses of Westminster Abbey. 
They have occupied the platforms of several concert halls 
as well, and again let Londoners know that the art of 
music has flourished very successfully behind that immense 
counter which Leigh Hunt, a hundred years ago, imagined 
he saw stretching along the eastern sea coast of the United 
States 

In one short letter I can record the doings of Augustus 
Milner, Marcia van Dresser, George Antheil, Susan Met- 
calfCasals, Barbara Maurel, Cecil Fanning, Sokoloff, 
Heniot Levy, Paul Reimers, Arthur Shattuck and Sue 
Harvard. The tail end of this season in London would 
have indeed been: dull without the American invasion. 
Music, in fact, has fallen on such evil days of late that 
Edwin Evans, the very able and energetic music critic 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, sent out a S.O.S, through the 
columns of his widely read afternoon sheet and called atten- 
tion to the crisis in London's music, 

The American visitors were doubly welcome, therefore, 
as they brought good music to the public and helped the 
concert halls and program printers through a very lean 
season 

Avucustus Micner’s RECITAL. 


Augustus Milner gave a song recital in Steinway Hall 
which apparently gave great pleasure to his large audience 
of friends, who called him again and again to the plat- 
form and insisted on considerable lengthening of the orig- 
inal program. No doubt Dr, Milner would prefer oper- 
atic to concert work if the operatic engagements were to 
be had in sufficient pumbers in England. I have seen and 
heard him as the ill fated sea captain in Wagner's “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” and I know what an impressive actor he 
is and what a commanding bass-baritone voice he has. 1 
could not help feeling that on a concert stage and behind 
a conventional white shirt bosom he was, like Macbeth, 
more or less “cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in.” Yet 
what a relief it was to hear an artist who had more than 
he could spend! The experience of the music critic usually 
is that the performer on the stage is like the fabled frog 
which tried to puff itself out to the size of an ox. The 
composer, Roger Quilter, was on hand to play the ac- 
companiments of several of his new settings of Shake- 
speare lyrics, Sir Villiers Stanford was also present to 
hear some of his Irish songs sung by Dr, Milner, I 
told Sir Villiers in the artists’ room after the concert 
that | seldom saw him at concerts nowadays. He made 
the cryptic remark that there were not many concerts to 
go to. I presume he meant that few concerts were worth 
hearing. His presence on this occasion showed that he 
considered Augustus Miiner’s recital worth while. I agree. 


A Promisinc Newcomer. 


Manager M. H, Hanson of New York brought over to 
Europe for further study a young composer pianist from 
Philadelphia, by name George Antheil, Mr. Hanson is 
much interested in this promising young man and he ex- 
pects the youthful Philadelphian will make a name for 
himself before the musical world is much older. He gave 
a recital in Wigmore Hall which is worthy of mention 
principally for the original and very modern compositions 
from his own pen which he played so effectively that they 
had either to be repeated or supplemented. In the G 
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minor ballade of Chopin he seemed ill at ease on his first 
appearance in the old world and more likely to forget 
the music than himself, Later in the afternoon he learned 
to let himself go and he showed the audience what he 
could do when once he managed to get in touch with the 
public. He only needs a little systematic study and more 
experience before the publie. As an earlier generation 
used to say: “Let George do it.” 


Marcia VAN Dresser Attracts Crowpep House. 


Marcia Van Dresser’s name is now known to the entire 
British public. An art like hers cannot remain concealed 
if it is exhibited often enough in public. When I chided 
her for giving only one recital this summer season, she 
informed me that she had been ‘in poor health and unable 
to do herself justice. Her one recital in Wigmore Hall, 
however, was crowded to the doors in a manner seldom 
seen during the past year, and she was literally swamped 
with flowers which had to be handed up in relays while 
a space was being cleared for more. The critics generally 
commended her for the unfamiliar Wolf and Mahler songs 
she selected to place beside the Mozart, Haydn, Schubert 
and other compositions on her program. A blind man 
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A LONDON NEWSBOY AND THE MUSIC ORISIS 


would have been satisfied with the songs, and a deaf man 
would have been delighted with the singer. Few artists 
before the public make the combined appeal to eye and 
ear that Marcia Van Dresser makes. 


ANOTHER RECITAL. 


. 

I have béen told that the soprano, Susan Metcalf-Casals, 
is an American. Other informants assure me that she is 
English. By marriage she is Spanish, but in her own 
right, by reason of her accomplishments, she is an artist. 
Her recitals in Wigmore Hall, at which she had the 
assistance of her husband, the cellist, as piano accom- 
panist, were fairly well attended. The accomplished artist 
is greater than the natural charm of the voice in this case, 
and these vocal recitals are of greater value to students 
of style than attractive to the general public. 


Barpara Maurer at WicMore HAL. 


Barbara Maurel, a young mezzo soprano, or light con- 
tralto, who came from America without a flourish of 
trumpets and gave a Wigmore Hall recital with no advance 
press notices to stagger the innocent English public, proved 
herself the possessor of one of the loveliest natural voices 
I have heard in many a day. But I cannot commend her 
production and she has much to learn about style in the 
standard songs of the great masters, If the success of her 
undoubtedly beautiful voice and the magic of her per- 
sonal magnetism do not lead her to neglect serious study 
both of voice production and of style, so that she can 
sing Brahms and Schubert with the abandon and. con- 
viction and naturalness she now has in negro spirituals, 
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she ought to become one of the truly important singers 
of the world. 
Viapimir Rosine Anxious To ResuME AMERICAN Tour. 


At Barbara Maurel’s recital I saw Vladimir Rosing and 
had a word or two with him about his recent American 
tour. He was very enthusiastic over his experiences and 
said he hoped the summer would quickly pass so that 
he could resume his American tour. I note, by the way, 
that he has made great progress in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. Two years ago his English was what 
might euphemistically be called picturesque. Today he 
speaks at least well enough to become a politician. 

Two Vocat ReciTAts By Paut REIMers, 

Paul Reimers gave two vocal recitals within the past few 
days in Aeolian and Wigmore Halls respectively, and was 
greeted with enthusiastic audiences on both occasions. The 
newspapers, one and all, while they admit that Paul 
Reimers is blessed with no remarkable voice by nature, in- 
variably credit him with a superior musical intelligence, 
an extraordinary mastery of all styles and schools, and a 
faultless diction in the four great languages of song. is 
recitals are of the greatest value to vocalists and give muc 
pleasure to cultured audiences, 

Heniot Levy Presses Lonponers, 


Heniot Levy, a pianist of high standing in an official 
capacitly in Chicago and very greatly esteemed as an 
artist before the American public, paid London a short 
call while he was on his way to visit some of the scenes 
of his student days and earliest years on the Continent. 
One recital in Wigmore Hall at the very end of the season 
did not interrupt the normal flow of London’s sedate and 
orderly life. But it was enough to show that Heniot Levy 
has an unusually easy technical facility, an apparently un- 
limited range of power from massive strength to the veriest 
shade of delicacy, a rich and singing tone, and the musical 
intelligence of a born, as well as an experienced artist. 
Nothing now remains for Heniot Levy to do but to come 
again and keep on coming. London ought to be placed 
definitely on his musical map. Let him give up trying to 
ignite Lake Michigan for a while and see if he cannot set 
the Thames on fire. 

Artuur SHattuck PLans REcITAL, 


Arthur Shattuck sat through the entire recital by Heniot 
Levy and then said he wished it had been longer, He told 
me he intended giving a recital in London later in the year, 
“when the swallows homeward fly and the autumn days are 
nigh,” so to speak, Well, there’s no prohibition against 
swallows flying homeward in the autumn here, so here’s 
to the success of the Shattuck recital! 

Sue Harvarp in THE Lime.icur. 

Sue Harvard stepped at once into the limelight of Lon- 
don’s popular favor in a sort of Cesarean “veni, vidi, vici” 
manner, I had heard this brilliant and captivating young 
soprano sing in New York on various occasions several 
years ago, and consequently I had an inkling of what the 
London public was to hear. But I am still without a clue 
of the mysterious manner in which the London public 
sensed the importance of this singer in advance and came 
to Wigmore Hall in crowds, not as ornamental papered 
deadheads, as the saying is, but as paying hearers. The 
amount of money taken at the doors for the first recital 
by a total stranger surprised the manager. Had he been 
as susceptible of heart flutter as a sensitive musical artist 
the shock might have been serious. As it is, he is now 
worrying about placing Sue Harvard often enough. The 
hall was full and enthusiasm ran high. There were many 
recalls and the audience contained a number of persons of 
rank and title. Sue Harvard was invited to sing at a re- 
ception to ex-President, Chief Justice Taft at Landsdowne 
House and her press notices were deservedly flattering. 

My list of Americans in London is not yet exhausted, 
but I must carry over the account until next week, 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Large audiences attended the vocal recital given by pupils 
of McCall Lanham at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S, Chittenden dean, on July 19, and the Clavi- 
chord recital given June 28 by Lotta Van Buren. At the 
former the singers were Mesdames Eugene Basche, Grace 
McManus Smith and Gladys L. Davis, and Messrs. Fred- 
erick J, Hanlon, Charles Brandenburg and Mr. Lanham. 
This teacher, who so well exemplifies in his singing and 
teaching the results of his life-long study of the art, both 
in Europe and America, sang a group of songs by Massenet, 
Reimann and Woodman. The clavichord recital brought 
as the principal number the unique “Biblical Sonata” by 
Johann Kuhnau, representing the story of David and 
Goliath. Recitals by pupils of Mr. Tebbs, a junior stu- 
dents’ recital, and (on July 26) a violin recital by Hugo 
Kortschak, with Francis Moore at the piano, were recent 
occurrences, at which a large number of students attending 
the summer session of the Institute heard interesting music 
well performed. 


Music Students’ League Holds Meeting 


The meeting of the Music Students’ League, held on 
Tuesday evening, August 1, proved very interesting. It 
was opened by the junior members, Charles Chester, a 
promising young violinist, played enjoyably. He was fol- 
lowed by Pearl Rich in piano selections, who revealed 
excellent musicianship; only sixteen, Miss Rich gives 
promise of a bright career. Marion Bauer addressed the 
students, using as her subject the title of Oscar Wilde’s 
book, “The Importance of Being Earnest.” The Music 
Students’ League hopes to give four concerts during the 
coming winter season. 


“Bells of the Sea” a New Baritone Song 


_A new baritone song has recently been published which 
bids fair to become a real favorite. Herbert Waterous re- 
cently introduced it at~a Broadway theater, Withirr- the 
last few weeks Joseph Martel, baritone, sang it at the 
Strand Theater as a prologue to a feature picture, when the 
number was given an elaborate setting and impressed the 
vast audiencés by its good quality and acceptability, not 
only for the motion picture theaters but also for the concert 
program. 

This song was written by Alfred Solman and Sam Fox 
is publishing it. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, HEARS ITS 
FIRST “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 


Figures Prove First Part of Season a Very Gratifying 
Success—“Cavalleria Rusticana” Follows— 
Summer Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 2.—The last part of the present 
season of the Zoo Grand Opera Company is under way, 
beginning with the performance on July 23. It will con- 
tinue for four weeks, ending August 19. To show that the 
first part of the season has been a very gratifying success, 
one has only to refer to the figures as given out by Busi- 
ness Manager C. G. Miller, of the Zoo. The number of 
reserved seats occupied during the first four weeks this 
year amounted to 22,191, an average of sixty-two per cent. 
of the total reserved seat capacity. For the same period 
last year the number of reserved seats occupied was 17,287, 
or fifty-six per cent. of the total capacity. This shows 
an increase of over 1,200 per week. In other words, it tells 
its own story as to the success of the Summer Opera here. 

The opening performance for the week beginning July 23 
was Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” which had never 
been heard in this city up to this time. With a keen 
desire to give it the finest possible showing, Director Ralph 
Lyford rehearsed the company for a lengthy period, and 
in addition special and most attractive scenic effects were 
prepared for the production. In fact, this is the most pre- 
tentious of any performance thus far undertaken by the Zoo 
forces, and it proved to be proportionately satisfying in all 
respects. Henrietta Wakefield, as Delilah, sang admirably 
and her acting was equally fine. As Samson, Charles Milhau 
was splendid and received marked applause. Greek Evans, 
as the High Priest, made a good impression, while the lesser 
parts were well taken by Natalie Cervi, as Abimelech; ltalio 
Picchi, as an old Hebrew, and John Niles, as the Philistine 
messenger. 

The second bill for the week was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
followed by the ballet divertissements and some orchestral 
selections. 
of the fine work of the principals. Elizabeth Amsden, as 
Santuzza, was one of the most pleasing participants in the 
performance. Giuseppe Agostini, as Turiddu, was satisfying 
in all respects. A fine Alfio was portrayed by Mario Valle, 
while Elinor Marlo was very good as Lola. 


SumMeER Notes. 

The reports show that the plans for the season of grand 
opera to be given here in the late fall and winter by Andreas 
Dippel, under the auspices of the new United States Opera 
Club, are progressing very satisfactorily. There has been 
thus far a most promising demonstration of how successful 
the venture will be, for up to this time reservations have 
been made for seats amounting to $25,000, The choice loca- 
tions are rapidly being taken. 

J. Gantvoort, general manager of the College of 
Music, will sever his connection with that institution, he 
having become identified with the Cornish School of Music, 
Seattle, Wash. He left several days ago for his new field, 
going by way of Los Angeles, Cal., where his son is identi- 
fied with the moving picture industry as an actor, as well as 
appearing also in musical comedies. Mr. Gantvoort has 
been identified with musical undertakings in Cincinnati for 
years, and has a large number of acquaintances and friends 
here. 

Vacations are in order with the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, a number of the teachers going to 
different parts of the country for a rest. Dean Frederic 
Shailer Evans is spending his vacation with his mother at 
Pendford Springs, Pa. Jean ten Have, Marcian Thalberg 
and Jean Verd are abroad with relatives and friends. Mr. 
and Mrs, John A. Hoffmann have motored east to spend 
the rest of the summer at Asbury Park. Dan Beddoe and 
family have also motored east, stopping at a number of 
important cities; they will remain at Asbury Park for a 
time. Mrs. Frederic Huntington will visit both in Missis- 
sippi and at Charlevoix, Mich., while Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
James Kelley have gone to New England. Sarah Langley 
will visit several eastern cities. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
has gone to Europe for the summer, while Mrs, Kelley will 
remain in New York for a time, later coming to Ohio. Louis 
Saverne and Albert Berne have gone to the mountains in 
Pennsylvania for the month of August. Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska is spending her vacation at Sunwood, on 
Long Island Sound. 

Giuseppe Campanari, baritone and voice teacher, who has 
been conducting summer master classes in voice at the Col- 
lege of Music, left Cincinnati on July 29 for a trip to 
Europe. He has enjoyed a very successful season, having 
a large class of students who came from all parts of the 
country. A number of these were teachers and there 
were others who wished to improve their voices under a fine 
teacher. He will sail for Italy where he will remain until 
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But as to the opera itself, it charmed, because . 
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October, visiting his daughter, who has been meeting with 
success in Milan. 

A fine organ recital was given by Louis Curtis, head of 
the organ department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, July 19, at the East High School. Among the num- 
bers played were the toccata and fugue in D minor by 
Bach; Allegro Vivace, from “Reformation” symphony of 
Mendelssohn, and “March Religieuse,” by Guilmant. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the College of Music, is spending 
some time at Atlantic City. 

Mozell Bennett, violinist, was heard in the last of the 
series of summer recitals at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, July 24. The program was well selected and proved 
enjoyable. The accompaniments were played by Marguerite 
Oman, of Columbus, Ohio. W. W. 


Harold Milligan Conducting Summer 
“Master Classes” 

Summer has come to be the season for holding master 
classes, particularly in the field of music, and Harold 
Vincent Milligan, composer, pianist and organist, has at 
last succumbed to the lure. Up at Camp Yokum, Becket, 
Mass., where he is director of music, amidst picturesque 








HAROLD MILLIGAN 
and one of his “master classes.” 


and inspiring surroundings, he is conducting two such 
classes. 

For his younger class, Mr. Milligan has composed a 
delightful operetta, “The Laughabet.” The children are 
hard at work on the operetta, preparing for a production 
which will be given about the middle of August, under 
the personal direction of the composer, while the larger 
girls are studying and rehearsing for an out-door' produc- 
tion of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” to be performed dur- 
ing the last week in August. 

Mr. Milligan is also training two choruses, one of sixty 
voices and the other of twenty. In the fall he will rejoin 
Olive Nevin, soprano, for a concert tour in their joint 
program, “Three Centuries of American Song.” 





Granberry Achieves Fine Results at U. of G. 


George Folsom Granberry has instituted a department 
for the professional training of music teachers in the sum- 
mer school of the University of Georgia, and during his 
course there this season achieved splendid results. Co- 
operating with him were Mrs. Granberry and Glenn C. 
Clement, of the Granberry Piano School of New York City. 

Mr. Granberry conducted the classes in professional 
teachers’ training and ensemble. The professional class 
was for two hours each day and the ensemble two hours 
a week, According to the University Items, both of these 
were inspiring and wonderfully helpful, but the ensemble 
class was “simply great.” 

Many interestirg lectures were given by Mr. Granberry 
during the summer school, some of his subjects being “How 
to Appreciate Music,” “Folk Music,” “Popular Music” 
and “Program Music.” At his final lecture, twenty-one 
pianists, members of his classes for the professional 
training of music teachers, achieved an artistic triumph 
in ensemble playing at seven pianos. It was said to be 
the first time in the history of music in the State of 
Georgia that so many pianists had united in one perform- 
ance. 

Mrs. Granberry gave a thoroughly enjoyable recital of 
compositions by old and modern masters. In reviewing 
the event, H. D., in University Items, stated that the dif- 
ference in the style of the work of the composers of the 
old school and that of the new could easily be detected. 
The manner in which she played the Debussy and other 
numbers of the modern school, excited great admiration in 
those who have studied these difficult compositions. Alice 
Spaulding, grand-daughter of Professor Stewart, and Marie 
McHatton, the youngest pupil in the department of music, 
presented Mrs, Granberry with a floral tribute, a gift of 
appreciation from the students. 


Police Band Plays in Central Park 


The Police Band of the city of New York, Paul Henne- 
berg, conductor, assisted by Marguerite White, soprano, 
and Alberto Terrassi, baritone, gave a concert in Central 
Park on Tuesday evening, August 1, when the following 
program was offered: “Coronation March” from “The 
Prophet,” Meyerbeer; overture, “Light Cavalry,” Suppe; 
“Largo al factotum” from “Barbiere di Siviglia,” Rossini, 
and the Toreador Song from “Carmen,” Bizet, sung by 
Alberto Terrassi, with Herman Neuman at the piano; 
concert waltz, “Violets,” Waldteufel; grand fantasie from 
“Faust,” Gounod; Bell Song from “Lakme,” Bizet, and 
“Voices of Spring,’ Strauss, sung by Marguerite White, 
with Herman Neuman at the piano; “Gems of Stephen 
Foster,” Tobani; “Vision Fairy Dreams,” Von Blon; se- 
lection from “The Chocolate Soldier,” Strauss; march, 
“Pride of New York,” Henneberg (dedicated to Mayor 
John F. Hylan). 


George Kanony Pleases 

George Kanony, French baritone, has been appearing in 
concert in the metropolitan district several times of late. 
Mr. Kanony, who has eighty French roles to his credit, was 
formerly a member of the New Orleans Grand Opera Com- 
pany and of the Gaiety Lyric in Paris. On July 22 he was 
heard in Aeolian Hall, New York, where his singing aroused 
enthusiasm. In speaking of his singing the Evening Mail 
declared that “his voice has a tear and a gleam in jt.” 
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Of great interest to American composers is the 
announcement made on another page of this paper 
to the effect that Balakan and Katz, proprietors of a 
large chain of moving picture theaters in Chicago, 
have offered a prize of $1,000 to the writer of the 
best American symphonic composition submitted to 
them before January 1, 1923. 


Anton Van Rooy, the Dutch bass-baritone, who 
will be remembered as a stand-by of the Metropoli- 
tan Wagner repertory during the Conrad régimé, 
has retired from the operatic stage and lives each 
summer on his estate on the Ammesee, one of the 
big lakes near Munich, coming into that city for the 
winter. Van Rooy still looks youthful and _ still 
owns the big head of blonde hair which distin- 
guished him in former days. 


~——- ©] 

The trouble with experimenting with quarter- 
tones—(one of Busoni’s pupils has written a com- 
plete string quartet in which they are employed )— 
is that, if tireir use should be generally adopted, 
somebody's else pupil would be dissatisfied and we 
should have eight tones, and so on ad infinitum. If 
you want to hear some real quarter tones, just listen 
to a good trombonist in a “jazz” band. He employs 
them effectively, and instinctively, without ever stop- 
ping to worry about their theoretical justification. 


Now that Strauss has set the fashion with his new 
ballet, “Whipped Cream,” to be produced next sea- 
son, why should not one of our modern men go him 
one better by writing the music to illustrate a com- 
plete menu, for which some genius could evolve an 
appropriate terpsichorean accompaniment. We re- 
call seeing oysters in a Metropolitan ballet within the 
last year or two, But why stop at the first course? 
Noodle soup, for instance, or let us say terrapin, 
ought to produce something quite new, both in 
music and movement. 


oh ge ree 

rhe report that the German baritone, Schutzen- 
dorf, who is to sing at the Metropolitan next winter, 
was recently severely injured by falling through a 
trap on the stage, is incorrect. There are no less 
than four of the Schutzendorf family, all brothers, 
on the stage in Germany. It was Leo Schutzendorf 
who met with the unfortunate accident, and it is his 
brother, Gustav, who is to come to the Metropoli- 
tan, Gustav is the husband of Delia Reinhardt, a 
soprano, who is also coming; both have sung at the 
Munich Opera for a number of years past. 


It is indeed gratifying to learn of the steady 
progress of the Boston Conservatory of Music, of 
which Agide Jacchia is the founder and director. 
This institution is built on a solid foundation due to 
the exacting discrimination shown in the choice of 
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Mr. Jacchia’s faculty and the high standard of in- 
struction on the part of such admirable teachers as 
Alfred R. Frank in the vocal department, Irma 
Seydel and Ary Dulfer in the violin division, Hans 
Ebell in the piano section, Warren Storey Smith 
in theory, and members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for other departments, has been estab- 
lished and maintained, In keeping the conserva- 
tory opened during the summer months and on 
evenings throughout the year, Mr. Jacchia has 
reached many ambitious students who might other- 
wise have been denied the privilege of training. 
@— 
Sousa, “the grand old man,” is off again on an- 
other world-beating tour, and begins the thirtieth— 
or is it the thirty-first ?—year of his famous band’s 
unbroken existence. He holds the extraordinary 
long-distance and speed record of having traveled 
800,000 miles with his band—back and forth across 
the country, over to Europe, around the world. He 
has conducted thousands of concerts, and perhaps 
ten times as many pieces, and has done it all 
as nobody else could do it, and has found time 
to compose marches that have taken their place on 
the standard repertory of every band in the world. 
It does not seem possible, and reads like a fairy 
tale, but it is a fact. He is one American composer 
and conductor who has needed no societies or prize 
competitions to help him make good. He just took 
his talent and perseverance and common sense and 
went out and made good on his own hook, We can 
all learn from him. But that will not do us any 
good, for one has to be born a Sousa to be a Sousa. 








LY NEE 
In the Chicago American of August 1, Herman 
Devries, its erudite music editor, stated that ‘‘The 
powers directorial who decide upon engagements of 
local applicants for the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany are not taking any chances these days. If you 
are a young singer eager to attain that much desired 
hearing before the oracles of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, you must be able to ‘produce.’ In 
olden days these hearings were a matter of routine, 
handled with more or less formality, and the appli- 
cant never really knew, as a rule, what her or his 
fate might be, and often there was not even oppor- 
tunity of completing the aria chosen to demonstrate 
the singer’s ability.” Mr, Devries then shows the 
difference between the new directorate and the old 
one, with an illustration of a young mezzo soprano, 
who, vocally satisfactory, had to put on the Siebel 
costume before Mr. Shaw would pass on her abil- 
ity. “You sing the aria well,” said Shaw, “but we 
must also see how you look and how you act.” This, 
according to Herman Devries’ story, she did so well 
as to secure the desired engagement. The Musicat 
Courter, as far back as last winter when Mr. Shaw 
was engaged as acting business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association and since then made busi- 
ness manager of the newly organized Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, felt sure that the company had 
placed the right man in the right place, and that 
opinion now being voiced by the Chicago American 
and all the leading papers of Chicago proves conclu- 
sively that the choice has been unanimously well 
endorsed. 


—— -@-—— - 
FRIEDA HEMPEL OURS 


There is nothing astonishing about the success 
that has been won by Frieda Hempel on her return 
to London after eight years, as reported in the 
Musicat Courter of July 6. It is exactly what 
might have been expected. We are privileged to 
have Mme. Hempel now a permanent resident of 
America, an American citizen with an American 
husband, and it is only with a certain amount of 
regret that we lend her temporarily to Europe, even 
with the certainty that her absence from these 
shores will not be fois Yet, on the other hand, it is 
gratifying to know that the art that America has so 
thoroughly and. universally approved and appre- 
ciated has won the same commendation in London. 

In a united and solid chorus with not a single dis- 
senting voice the London press came forward with 
the assurance that Hempel the great was greater 
than ever, “One of the most brilliant singers in 
Europe before she ever went to America she came 
back more wonderful than ever”+—that, with varia- 
tions, is the burden of the British song. 

One feels, between the lines, a tiny bit of envy. 
And no wonder. It is no small thing to have taken 
permanently away from you and settled on foreign 
shores one of the most brilliant singers in Europe, 
which means, of course, in the world. Germany 
showed its ill-feeling in very plain terms, which, 
however unkind, also possessed the element of deep- 
felt admiration. For it is quite evident that, had 
Mme. Hempel been less prominent and less success- 
ful than she is, Germany would not have felt called 
upon to express itself with the same bitterness re- 
garding her change of nationality. 
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BOSTON—AND THE LICENSE 


Good news from Boston! 

In that city it is proposed to license music 
teachers in the right way—the only proper way. 

Under the leadership of Stephen Townsend 
and Frederick W. Wodell, the Boston Guild of 
Teachers of Singing proposes to examine teach- 
ers and to present successful candidates with 
the Guild Certificate of Proficiency. 

This is a step in the right direction. It is 
somewhat similar to the plan urged by the Mu- 
sical Courier for a United States Musicians’ 
Association to place the stamp of its approval 
upon ethical teachers—to refuse the stamp of 
its approval to unethical teachers. 

With proper publicity such activity by musi- 
cians themselves will soon become known to 
the public at large, so that no person, no matter 
how ignorant, will have any excuse for placing 
himself in the hands of a charlatan. 

There will always be persons who prefer the 
faker to the sincere worker, just as there will 
always be persons who would prefer to specu- 
late with a Ponzi rather than to deal with the 
safety of the reputable banking institution, and 
just as there will always be people who will take 
up with any fake “cure” rather than place them- 
selves and their ills, real or imaginary, in the 
hands of the regular practitioner. 

That any legislation by the government, that 
any association of musicians, can ever, by any 
means whatsoever, elevate this sort of fool to 


' wisdom must not be hoped for. Legislate every- 


thing else out of existence and these fools would 
still find a way to reach the “witch doctor,” the 
clairvoyant, the Svengali, the “magnetizer,” or 
some such “quick” road to success. 

And legislation is dangerous! Music is a 
highly sensitive thing. It cannot be dealt with 
by rough or incautious methods. Legislation 
means the interference with the work of musi- 
cians by non-musicians. 

Yet, unless some action is taken by the musi- 
cians themselves, legislation of some sort is 
sure to come. 

A warm welcome will, therefore, be accorded 
the action of the Boston singing teachers. 

Except by some of those who are to be ex- 
amined. 

They—some of them—will get their backs up 
like angry cats and want to know by what right 
these teachers, or any committee appointed by 
these teachers, “presume” to examine their au- 
gust selves. 

They—to put it in plain language—will be the 
“scabs” of the music profession. 

For, no matter how correct or incorrect the 
methods adopted by the Boston singers, they are 
fundamentally right. 

We do not suggest that their methods are not 
right; we only say that it does not matter 
whether their methods are right or not. It is 
the duty of every musician to uphold them, to 
back them up, to give them credit for their good 
intentions, to root for them, to cry “Bravo!” 

For, whether wrong or right, they will be 
right in time. The results will be right. They 
are moving in the right direction, these Boston 
singers, and they are bound to be followed by 
singers all over the country, and, let us hope, 
by other musicians as well. 

And then the public will soon learn what's 
what and who’s who. 

Only—— There must be accord! 

There must not be two or three or a dozen 
music guilds, because if that ever happens of 
course the charlatans would also form their 
guild! And as they are always noisy, their 
noise would soon drown out the voice of prob- 
ity, and the ground gained would be lost. 

Boston now gives us a start. Let us all get 
in line! Let us make this stream of protective 
unity that starts on the Atlantic coast sweep 
across the country until it embraces every city 
and town and village all the way to the Pacific 
coast! 

It is time to fight legislative propaganda with 
a united musical efficiency. 

Let’s gol 





It hurts, it must hurt, to have one of the world’s 
greatest artists abandon not only residence in the 
homeland but national affiliation as well. 

However, in the slang of the day, “we should 
worry.” Mme. Hempel is ours now and is going 
to stay ours. What is Europe’s loss is our gain— 
and may she long continue to give us the delight of 
her unsurpassed artistic achievements ! 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


Mr. Isaacson Replies 


“To the Editor, the Musical Courier: 


“My Dear Sir.—In all truth I want you to be- 
lieve that I respect the sincerity and the high motive 
of your attack upon the matter of licensing music 
teachers. You concede yourself that a proper sys- 
tem of licensing music teachers would be valuable. 
That is the thing I am seeking. I do not recom- 
mend any cut and dried snap judgment. We are 
seeking the right solution, Surely you do not rec- 
ommend that nothing shall be done about quack 
teachers. What shall be done then? 

“I do not seek to set myself up, as you indicate, 
as aczar, All that I am doing in The Evening Mail 
is attempting to protect our readers from the char- 
latans. 

“If you only knew, my dear Mr, Editor, how 
thoroughly I agree with you upon the difficulties 
of this undertaking and the impossibility of making 
any fixed standatd! As you say, there are students 
who are earning their education by teaching. There 
are teachers of vaudeville singers. There are all de- 
grees. But is there not some method of grading 
teachers and of saving an unsuspecting pupil from 
a lifetime of disappointment ? 

“It is not my thought—it is beyond me to attempt 
to compete with the authorities you have mentioned, 
but you ask by what right I approve our teachers, 
what standing I have in the musical community, and 
whether I know anything of music. Far be it from 
me to make any statement on this question except 
that I have trained in music and that I can perform 
and that I believe I can conduct as well, and I trust 
a little better than some I have seen upon our lead- 
ing concert platforms. I do not know what stand- 
ing I have in the musical community, but this I do 
know that every day as you are entitled to investi- 
gate—every day I receive dozens of inquiries from 
our readers on musical subjects and most of these 
inquiries are about teachers. : 

“In reality what I am doing, my dear Mr. Editor, 
in the Evening Mail in this particular phase of my 
work, is to recommend to our readers and friends 
those teachers I believe are worthy, and this belief is 
based upon the education, the experience and the 
intelligence of the men and women in our list. No 
teaching method is approved or disapproved. 

“Now-as to licensing, this is a big subject and it 
is true that it is one of my dearest ambitions that 
I may be successful in organizing legislation which 
will help teachers, protect students, and interfere 
with the fakers. Inasmuch as London has discov- 
ered a method, why can’t we do the same thing? I 
am not, however, so much for prohibition as for 
approval of the worthy ideals. hat can a good 
teacher have to fear? 

“The Evening Mail is kindly publishing a book 
called ‘The Music Students’ Guide to New York,’ 
in which Leonard Liebling, your Editor-in-Chief, 
is a contributor, and this book, which I shall be 
happy to send to you or any of your readers, re- 
counts our story of this and other phases much 
more completely than this little note which I am 
confident in fairness you will publish. 

“(Signed) Cuartes D. Isaacson.” 

New York, July 21, 1922. 


The Wrong Attitude 


Fair enough! But the fact remains that Mr. Isaac- 
son’s attitude appears to us to be of the dangerous 
sort that well-meaning reformers invariably assume. 
Although he is opposed to our dry laws, we cannot 
but feel that he belongs temperamentally to the class 
that includes the very people who put those laws 
through Congress, the class which recommends the 
censorship of the theater, moving pictures, literature 
and art of all kinds, 

Mr. Isaacson, to continue the comparison, assumes 
an attitude not unlike that of officers of the Anti- 
Saloon League. It was their “dearest ambition” to 
enforce their will on the country. It is Mr. Isaac- 
son’s “dearest ambition” to put a curb on music 
teaching. We mention the Anti-Saloon League be- 
cause we know that Mr. Isaacson does not approve 
of that sort of curb being put upon the freedom of 
America and the rights of the American citizen. 

In other words, Mr. Isaacson is able to see very 
clearly the danger and the evil which arise from 
any one man or any group of men setting their will 
up against that of the majority, regulating the laws, 
forcing legislation which abolishes individual rights, 
when this action concerns something of which he, 
Mr. Isaacson, does not approve—but he seems un- 
able to see that he is placing himself in exactly the 
same position. 

Mr. Isaacson says he does not set himself up as 


a czar. But he does not deny, nor does he attempt 
to deny, the statement made by the Musicac 
Courier that he is “approving,” or refusing to “ap- 
prove,” music teachers, Let us quote again that 
passage from his announcement in the Evening 

ail; “The Evening Mail’s List of Approved and 
Recommended Music Teachers. Under the Super- 
vision of Charles D. Isaacson. Now more than 150 
teachers are in the list—approved—and proud of 
that approval. No teacher has been able to 
get in this list who couldn’t pass our examination. 
He had to show his education, his experience in 
teaching, his methods, his pupils. . . . We re- 
fused fifty teachers on various grounds to protect 
our readers.” 

In his letter Mr. Isaacson says: “No teaching 
method is approved or disapproved.” But in this 
announcement in the Evening Mail he says the 
teacher has to show “his methods.” He also says the 
teacher has to show “his experience,” so beginners 
need not apply—they have no experience. In an- 
other place in his letter Mr. Isaacson says he is “not 
so much for prohibition as for approval,” but in his 
announcement he says he has “refused fifty teach- 
ers,” but there are now “more than 150 teachers on 
the list.” Suppose there were 160 or 175, even so 
he has refused his “license” to one in every four 
or five, 

Mr. Isaacson also says he wants to save unsus- 
pecting pupils “from a lifetime of disappointment.” 
That savors of the sensational, alarmist, attitude 
which is just one of the things that causes us to fear 
the activities of a man possessed of so little poise 
and restraint. For it is extremely doubtful if ever 
any real talent has been destroyed, condemned to “a 
lifetime of disappointment,” by bad teaching. At 
most some money and some time were lost. 


A Matter of Opinion 


Mr. Isaacson also believes that he can conduct 
“as well, and, I trust, a little better, than some I 
have seen upon our leading concert platforms.” 

That may be. It is, of course, a matter of opinion. 
But there can be no two opinions as to the exceed- 
ingly bad taste of putting that sort of statement, 
and making that sort of a claim, in a letter intended 
for publication, a letter which he is “confident in 
fairness” we will publish. 

We certainly will! Nothing better could be found 
to show the immensity of Mr. Isaacson’s self-esteem, 
and the corresponding danger of letting loose upon 
the unsuspecting public a music teacher’s license 
office conducted upon lines recommended by a man 
of this type. Where is the dignity, the modesty, the 
self-restraint, which, alone, can recommend any man 
to the confidence of the public at large and the mass 
of music teachers whom such laws would affect ? 

Again, Mr. Isaacson asks: “What can a good 
teacher have to fear?” That has been answered a 
thousand times by those who have put art above the 
censor. What has a good book or a good play or a 
good painting to fear? What they have to fear 
more than anything else is the type of person who 
sees evil through magnifying glasses; whose faith 
in his own judgment, knowledge and ability is un- 
bounded and unlimited ; who stops at nothing to gain 
his own ends; who showers his “approval” and “dis- 
approval” upon individuals who must, forsooth, 
“pass their examinations” to be permitted the right 
to live. 

Mr. Isaacson does not, in his letter here published, 
answer any single one of our objections. He does 
not say how he plans to make the music teachers’ 
license work better in keeping out quacks than the 
medical and law license has worked; he does not say 
how the license is to permit the work of such men 
as Dr. Lorenz; he is silent about our statement that 
native language teachers rarely get into our public 
schools; he says nothing of the moral restrictions 
and character witnesses; nor does he say which of 
the “worth while” teachers in New York favor his 
plan, or what authority he has for the statement that 
they all do. 

No. Of these things he says nothing. He simply 
evades the issue. He is so much wrapped up in his 
effort to defend himself, to prove that he “has been 
trained in music” and “can perform” and is a better 
conductor than some of those he has seen upon our 
leading concert platforms—meaning, presumably, 
Damrosch, Coates, Bodanzky, Mengelberg, Stran- 
sky, Hadley, etc., as these are the only ones who 
have conducted on our “leading” concert platforms 
in the accepted meaning of the word; he is so much 
wrapped up in self-approval of himself that he over- 
looks the important phases of the issue completely. 
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Or is he afraid to face them? Is he afraid to 
stand back of his statement that “every worth while 
teacher in New York” favors such legislation? 

These reformers always seem afraid to face the 
facts. Their one idea is to “put over” their pet 
scheme, whatever it may happen to be. They be- 
come so bound up in it that they appear to be blind 
and deaf to every outside influence. 

The Musteavt Courter believes that the very first 
condition of a wise consideration of the proposed 
legislation is that people with “pet schemes” should 
be left out of it. We must repeat that we hesitate 
about endorsing any plan with which people of that 
type are closely identified, our reason being simply 
and solely that they appear to be a type of enthu- 
siasts, undoubtedly well-meaning, but none the less 
dangerous for that—perhaps even more dangerous. 

It appears that many times they do not desire to 
know the truth. They are temperamentally unfit to 
see the truth, They only want to see their truth, 
They have not the patient scientific minds which in- 
vestigate thoroughly and carefully and even then 
hesitate to act because they feel that there may still 
be some facts which they may have overlooked. 
Quite the contrary. They not only want to push 
through their schemes but they seem to be so impa- 
tient that they cannot wait, but go right ahead 
on their own responsibility. There is no reason why 
any one person should appoint himself to a position 
where he feels that he has the right of “approving” 
teachers who pass his examination and refusing his 
“approval” to those who do not. 


Danger Must Not Be Underrated 


We must again repeat that the music teachers of 
New York will be wise not to underrate this danger. 
Unless they want to wake up some day to find their 
liberties restricted they must act, and act now! 
Unless they want to discover some day that certain 
of their pupils are discontinuing their lessons be- 
cause they have been legislated out of their right to 
earn money by teaching, they must act, and act now! 
Unless they are prepared to see pupils flock to 
Europe, or to Chicago, or to some other city or state 
where there is no license, they must act, and act now ! 

If the majority of the worth while music teachers 
of New York are back of this movement and approve 
the idea, as is stated, we will fall in line and work 
for the plan as we always stand back of the music 
teacher and believe he knows his own business the 
best. We are not “approving” or “disapproving” 
music teachers. We are not asking music teachers 
to pass our examination and to bring “character 
witnesses” to prove their right to teach. 

We are doing none of these things. We are only 
seeking the truth. We are only seeking to bring 
this danger before the music teachers of New York 
in such a way that they will understand the situation 
and face it. We do not pretend to dictate to them 
whether they shall have a license or not. We only 
urge them to take a hand in the matter so that their 
will, the will of the majority of reputable music 
teachers, shall have weight in the matter. 

California music teachers organized to oppose 
just such legislation. If it is the will of the New 
York music teachers that there should be no license, 
they, too, should take steps to see that the will of the 
majority is heeded. If it is their will that there 
should be a license, they should also investigate the 
terms of the proposed legislation and see that the 
proper kind of a law is enacted. The majority 
should rule. 

We might add that the movement of the Boston 
Guild of Teachers of Singing to examine teachers 
and to present successful candidates with the Guild’s 
certificate of proficiency, which is referred to in 
another editorial on page 20 of. this issue, is a step 
in the right direction and is quite the opposite of 
what has been proposed in New York. Boston has 
the right idea. It does not propose to let the matter 
be handled by any one individual but by the musical 
fraternity in general and to keep it out of the hands 
of politicians who are essentially politicians and not 
musicians. 





7 @- 
PUCCINI 

“Puccini Best Liked Composer,” says a headline 
in the dailies, and this statement is attributed to 
Gatti-Casazza. Surely we do not need Gatti to tell 
us that. Everybody in this country knows it, and 
everybody knows just exactly why it is so. Simply 
because Puccini writes the best of modern operas— 
gets the best librettos, puts the best music to them, 
makes the best orchestrations, invents by far the 
most beautiful melodies—there is no one who holds 
a candle to him in that regard. Puccini has suc- 
ceeded in doing what Verdi attempted in his last 
years—in putting Italian opera on a very high artis- 
tic plane without sacrificing the melody which is its 
very essence. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Wiesbaden, July 11.—Just before I left Berlin 
I had the shock of my life. At H. Gladenbeck & 
Son’s shop (Leipziger Strasse, No, 111) a Wagner 
statuette was displayed in the window and attached 
to the pedestal was a label reading: “Bust of 
R. Wagener.” 

nme 

There is something to look forward to for a jaded 
music critic at Wiesbaden, On July 19, Rio Geb- 
hardt, the thirteen year old conductor, will lead the 
Kurhaus Orchestra while his ten year old brother, 
Ferry, is to play a piano concerto. 

nme 

Now that so many fledgeling musicians, fresh 
from the conservatories, are about to start a career, 
it would be well for those who intend to teach, to 
lay out a plan of how to act toward colleagues al- 
ready established and who might become either 
friendly rivals or bitter enemies, according to the 
way they are handled. The Musicar Couriex 
correspondent in a far Western city (and who, by 
the way, is a violin teacher of prominence) relates 
part of a conversation with a newcomer to his town: 

Newcomer—“How long have you been here?” 

Oldcomer—“Twelve years.” 

Newcomer—“Seems to me | 
name, Where is your studio?” 

Oldcomer—‘“Around the corner from yours.” 

Newcomer—“I was assistant to Professor X., 
one of the foremost violinists in the world.” 

Oldcomer—“Indeed !” 

Newcomer—“Oh, yes, he is a marvellous player.” 

Oldcomer—“Were you a pupil of Professor X?” 

Newcomer—"Yes, I have had a great many 
teachers, but he is as good or better than any of 
them. He played all of the big concertos. I play 
some of them, too, 1 play Viotti’s twenty-second 
very successfully. It is a very difficult thing. 

Oldcomer—“Yes, it is played by big artists alto- 
gether too seldom.” 

Newcomer—"Ysaye plays it. The reason why so 
few play it is because of its great difficulty. 1 am 
the only one here who plays it, to my knowledge.” 

Oldcomer—“I have a pupil who plays the con- 
certo very well, indeed.” 

Newcomer—"“Is that so? I have a trio | wish 
you could hear. We do lots of concert work. We 
are going to play in W. next week. If you write 
for the Musicat Courter I would like you to say 
something nice about us in its columns.” 

Oldcomer—“I should enjoy hearing your organi- 
zation if you will let me know the date of your 
next concert. Very glad to have met you. Call and 
see me at any time.” 

Newcomer—“Glad to have met you. If you 
should decide to take a few lessons of me I am sure 
you will profit wonderfully. I won’t charge you 
much,” 

“Thanks. 

“Goodby.” 


have heard your 


Goodby.” 


nne 


1 heard Mme. Neschdanowa, formerly the colora- 
tura star of the Moscow Opera, give a recital at the 
Wiesbaden Kurhaus, and she proved to be a first 
class artist, no longer in the first or second flush 
of youth, but very experienced and artistic, for she 
did “Traviata,” “Lucia” and “Lakmé” arias with 
as much finish and effect as she delivered songs 
by German, Russian and French composers. It was 
a real treat to hear the Madam and another remin- 
der that all the good singing is not done only in 
America. 

nre 

The French occupation of Wiesbaden leads to 
many strange contrasts, like the German names of 
the streets and the French signs and official pla- 
cards; French officers speaking bad German to the 
shopkeepers and being answered in excellent 
French; the royal box at the Kurhaus hall, still 
surmounted by a gilded imperial crown marked 
“W. IL” (and left empty, very tactfully, by the 
French commanders when they go to entertainments 
there) ; and the much talked of black troops swag- 
gering about the street and ogling the women in a 
fashion that makes every normal American wish 
to fight. 

nme 

“The world is smali,” says the bromidians at 
every opportunity and arouse the cynical ire of the 
intelligentsia, However, what would you say if 
you were lying in a lower berth of a wagon-lit 
between Frankfurt and Wiesbaden, and a young 
chap came in at a way station, climbed into the 
upper bed, and next morning you discovered that 


his office in New York is across the street from 


yours? 
nme 


It is a sore trial to travel from Germany to France 
if you go via Switzerland, for you have to be ex- 
amined by customs and passport officers when you 
leave Germany, when you enter Switzerland, when 
you leave Switzerland, when you enter France. At 
Basle, particularly, I got cramps from fright when 
a ferocious person with huge mustaches (like the 
chap in “The Chocolate Soldier”) asked me whether 
I had bought anything in Germany. Guiltily I at 
once made full confession and produced a box of 
matches, a copy of the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, and a tube of Pebeco tooth paste. 
“And that?” he roared, indicating a bottle wrapped 
in paper. “Hair tonic,” I answered, quaveringly. 
He opened it. “It’s cherry brandy,” he announced, 
and I felt that this poor wretch of a writer would 
have been finished then and there for all further 
earthly purposes were the death penalty not abol- 
ished in Switzerland. The ogre glared at me, sud- 
denly winked, his mustaches moved upward in a 
smile, and returning the bottle to the valise he re- 
marked: “That will make hair grow on anyone.” 
“Have a drink,” I ventured, “No,” he replied, “but 
I'll take the box of matches,” and he did. 

nme, 

Between trains at Basle I drove around the town: 
A wonderful view of old houses banked along the 
high stone wall that frames the Rhine (I never knew 
before that the Rhine flows into Switzerland); a 
sign at the entrance to a villa, “No street singers 
allowed”; all the signs on the shops printed in Ger- 
man, and nothing but German names of the pro- 
prietors; the taxi driver tells me that only German 
is taught at the schools; although the question now 
is being agitated to install French also; Wilde’s 
“A Woman of No Importance,” at the municipal 
theater; of course, there is an opera house, and a 
building bearing a sign “Musik Verein” (Music 
Club); a tablet on a church reads: “Our souls to 
God, our bodies to our enemies,” a fine mingling 
of sentiments; at one point, high above the city 
proper, one has a combined view of Alsace, Ger- 
many and Switzerland; the “yellow” newspaper of 
Basle, the National Zeitung, uses American methods 
and advertises all over the place that it has a cir- 
culation, morning and evening together, of over 
60,000 daily; the naive and honest Swiss know how 
to charge tourists more than in any other land, un- 
less one except the naive and honest Dutch. 

eRe 

After all, the musical “revolutionaries,” Strauss, 
Ravel, Schénberg, Debussy, etc., have turned out to 
be the most peaceful men in the world. 


Why are American composers always expected 
to write geographical music about their own coun- 
try, or music in negro or Indian idioms? That 
seems to be one of the fundamental faults of our 
tonal creators. They write what they see, hear and 
read, instead of what they feel. 

ere 


At any rate, America has the best symphony or- 
chestras in the world and—the best coffee. French 
coffee is grey gall and German coffee is a mud 
puddle. 

nrmre 

Romont, a little thirteenth century looking town. 
built on a very high rocky plateau, and stonewalled 
and turreted, flashed past the train windows after 
leaving Basle, but the next instant I saw a Gillette 
Safety Razor spate a a a field. 


By the way, also, Swiss barbers run their hand 
over your face when you sit down, and say: “I see 
that you shave yourself.” 

v * 

Americans go into ecstasies when they see their 
first Swiss mountains capped a bit here and there 
with snow. There are miles of such white mon- 
sters visible from the Ag gad Denver. 


However, the French and the Swiss do not dec- 
orate their finest valley and river views with gas 
tanks, coal heaps, and lumber piles. Over here train 
travelers almost fall out of the window to catch a 
glimpse of a celebrated church steeple or a crumbled 
old chateau. In America we are lost in admira- 
tion when we roll past miles of a Portland Cement 
Works, a Gary Steel Pt - a Ford Motor Mill. 


In a Paris department store they pay their sales- 
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women according to age and length of service. One 
of them wrote recently to the owners: “In view of 
the increase in everything I am compelled to ad- 
vance my age five years.” 

enRme 


“Think of it, Alois, we are married twenty-five 
years today.” 
“Yes, Marie. It can’t last so very much longer, 


can it?’—Jugend. 
J es nem, 


They say that at present in Germany, if a wife 
likes Pilsener and a husband prefers Miinchener, 
a divorce may be obtained by either party. 

neme 

Pianist—‘Dobbins, the critic, wrote that I can’: 
play at all.” 

Friend—*“Don’t mind him. He’s a parrot with no 
opinion of his own, and only repeats what he hears 
others say.”—Vie Parisienne. 

enme 

If only all composers would express exactly what 
they have to say and leave everything else unut- 
tered. They should study the Bible as a model 
of terse, compressed, complete expression. Think 
of the lengths in which Mahler, Reger, Strauss, 
d’Indy and some of the others indulge themselves, 
and then read this, in Genesis: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. And God 
said, let there be light; and there was light.” A 
much more eloquent symphonic poem than ‘Zara- 
thustra,” or any Scriabine musical mastodon. 
Again, who ever wrote music that expressed devo- 
tion and love quite as completely as the simple 
words of Ruth, and those of the thirteenth chapter 
of the First Corinthians: “Entreat me not to leave 
thee: or to return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God: Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried.” “Love suffereth long, 
and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked,: 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love 
never faileth.” 

nre ; 

Every music criticism should begin with the 
words, “I think,” and in some cases with “I think 
that I think.” 

nee 

In ancient Italy conservatories of music used to 
be run by monks. You will spare your horror if you 
remember that they also made chartreuse and bene- 
dictine. 

ere 

A front page editorial in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
of June 11 is entitled “German Music Publishers.” 
The article tells that before the War Germany’s pub- 
lishers provided nearly all the world with music, 
although Milan, Paris, Moscow, London and 
Copenhagen did a large business in their own coun- 
tries in the works of their native composers. (New 
York, a little place near Lynbrook, L. I., is over- 
looked entirely in the article, and Schirmer, Ditson, 
and Fischer are relegated to oblivion.) The article 
explains that because France and Italy (Ricordo, 
Sonzogno, Durand) were given over largely to 
opera, and England was a market chiefly for ballads, 
Germany held first place for variety and quantity in 
its output of music and literature relating thereto. 
The reasons given for this condition are three: (1) 
The German music publishing business had a rock- 
solid foundation in the fact that it was built up on 
the great classics; (2) the wide interest in music, 
artistically, educationally, domestically, among all 
classes of the German population; (3) the advan- 
tages of centralization, for while other countries 
found their chief markets in only several of their 
large cities, Germany’s outlet covered Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Munich, Frankfurt, Hamburg, remen, 
Cologne, Vienna, Dresden, Bonn, Braunschweig, 
and dozens of other cities where a steady and huge 
demand existed at all times for sheet music and 
for literature on the subject of musicians and the 
tonal art. The largest German and Austrian pub- 
lishing houses have existed since the end of the 
eighteenth century, and for many years they had the 
advan of later rivals, in technical hnebaladion and 
practical experience. Production increased enor- 
mously in the nineteenth century owing to the re- 
discovery, or, rather, ral recognition, of Bach 
and Handel, and the exhumation of many other for- 
gotten classics, the founding and flourishing of the 
great music schools in Leipsic, Berlin, Vienna, 
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Munich, and the development of international con- 
cert activity in all the Austro-German cities. The 
war, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, dealt German 
music publishing a terrible blow. ections with 
other countries were broken off, and branch estab- 
lishments seized. The Allied publishers printed their 
own editions to take the place of German works 
and to destroy competition from them in the future. 
In France they started the Edition Frangaise de 
Musique, “which, however, did not flourish notice- 
ably even with the help of a subvention from the 
government.” In Germany the stock on hand was 
used up, and material could not be obtained for new 
production, while the price of labor continued to 
rise. It was hoped that the end of war would bring 
improvement, but it failed to do so, for the pur- 
chasing power of the public decreased, and the 
political unrest diverted attention from serious 
music. Frivolous dance tunes seemed to be the de- 
mand, The windows of music stores gave mute and 
eloquent testimony to the current degradation of 
taste. Then, too, there came the school of ultra- 


modernistic composers, the publishers being unable. 


to bridge over in their traditional and dignified fash- 
ion the chasm between the old and the new, in style, 
in the manner of display, advertising, general hand- 
ling, etc. Last of all, no capital was available for 
rebuilding ruined business or creating new enter- 
prises. The Frankfurter Zeitung predicts, never- 
theless, that the German music publishing business 
will recover from its present decay and at a not too 
distant date resume its old position as a world pro- 
vider, The oldest publishers, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
still have no serious rivals as producers of scientific 
and historical musical material. They are planning 
to amplify their wide list of classics by complete 
editions of Haydn and Liszt, and by continuing their 
publication of their mammoth “Monuments of Ger- 
man Tonal Art,” a composite work in many volumes 
originally designed for issuance only to a limited 
circle of subscribing connoisseurs, but now intended 
to be offered to the general public through the me- 
dium of single sample volumes. B. & H. hitherto 
had been thorough and conservative rather than 
enterprising or speculative, but now they have taken 
up a no less formidable modern than Busoni, and 
they are publishing his own works in addition to 
printing his fine annotated edition of Bach. Also, 
B. & H. have annexed the minor “revolutionaries,” 
Schoeck, Heuss, Knab, Streicher, Zilcher, Wein- 
gartner. The Universal Edition (Vienna) is the 
opposite of B. & H., and specializes in Mahler, 
Bruckner, Strauss, Schrecker, Schénberg, Bartok, 
Zielinski, Klenau, Delius, Novak, etc. Edition 
Peters, beloved of our childhood, is struggling on 
bravely with its classical—popular—instructive cata- 
logue, for schools, homes and teachers. Peters now 
controls a large part of the Brahms list, through hav- 
ing purchased the firm of Rieter-Biedermann. Also 
in the Peters fold are Hugo Wolf, Grieg, Bossi, 
Franck, Moussorgski, Sinding. Schott (Mayence) 
publisher of the later Beethoven and of much of 
Wagner, issued cheap editions of a general charac- 
ter when the copyrights on their two big guns ex- 
pired. Up to date composers also were secured, 
like Korngold, Stephan, Hindemith, Klemperer, 
Seccles, Rottenberg, Jarnach, Windsperger, Haas, 
Cyril Scott, Lendvai. Another Wagner publisher 
was Fiirstner, and when his copyrights were fin- 
ished he had the foresight to acquire the Strauss 
operas, as well as Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” a big suc- 
cess now in Germany. Simrock still owns Brahms 
and Dvorak pieces. Bote & Bock pins its faith 
chiefly to Reger, d’Albert, Kienzl, but does not dis- 
dain to offer much light music as well. Schlesinger, 
once a Beethoven publisher, now deals mostly in 
movie music, and instructive matter. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung hopes that the innate respectability 
and solidity of the German music publishing indus- 
try will save it from becoming submerged under the 
flood of fox trots, one steps, operetta jingles, and 
jazz seductions which at this moment are helping 
the public of the Fatherland to forget, at least mo- 
mentarily, the frightful internal and international 
spectre that surround hcg . every side. 


Why are some musical purists so ridiculously op- 
posed to the adaptation and rearrangement of Bach’s 
works (or of anyone’s works) when the great Bach 
himself used to do the same thing to the pieces of 


other composers. 
en ® 


And that reminds one to remark that pianists re- 
cently have been neglecting the marvelous Liszt ar- 
rangements of the lovely A minor fugue by Bach. 
It is the best fugue the Leipsic master ever wrote, 
even though Henry T. Finck gives that place to the 
fine one in G minor. ge 


Paris, July 16—A Parisian barber’s unsolicited 
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reflections and remarks, and my answers indicated 
by dots: “You are Spanish, are you not. . . . 
) SEDER °° - Oh, 
1 never would have thought you are American. 
You don’t speak as nasally as most of them. And 
you don’t say ‘Amurrican’ . . . Oh, yes, I’ve 
been in America. I was in New York, at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. I hear that it is an office building 
now. I didn’t like America. . . . I consider it 
rather a compliment that I took you for an English- 
man, The English have more reserve, more poise, 
more manner. . . . No, I don’t like American 
women either. The younger ones are too muscular, 
too agile, too restless. There is something mascu- 
line about them. One respects and admires 
them, but one does not love them. And 
they talk too much, on every subject, and know too 
little. The French women, ah, they know more, but 
conceal what they know. The men here like that 
better. o, | am not French, but Polish. 
Ah, poor Poland, it is terrible there now. I 

was in Warsaw a few months ago. . . . No, 
Paderewski did not help the country at all. People 
there think that his meddling made matters worse. 
I know Mr. Paderewski. I used to shave him in 
Montreux. He is a nice gentleman but he is no 
statesman. He was away from Poland so long that 
he does not now understand the Poles. Some of his 
friends talked about making him king. King? Ha, 


ha! The Poles are too proud for that. Is he a duke, 


or a prince? No, he is a pianist, and they did not 
want la-la-la on the piano, but money in their pock- 
ets, and bread in their mouths.” 
nRmne 
“It is a strange fact that most musical Americans 
do not know the names of the men who head the 
music departments at our big universities,” writes 
D. P. C. It is no stranger than that most Ameri- 
cans who have a liking for botany do not know who 
teaches those branches at the same institutions. 
ere 
Wagner is one opera composer who cannot be 
accused of ever having achieved a permanent failure 
with any of his works. From “Rienzi” to “Parsi- 
fal” all of them are in the repertoire today. That is 
more than can be said for even the great Verdi and 
Mozart. 
eR ® 
Willy—“What’s he going to play for an encore?” 
Nilly—*Probably Bach,” 
Willy—“Don’t be a pessimist.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA 


“The University That Was Built on Two Con- 
certs” is the headline of an article in the Dearborn 
Independent, and the university referred to is the 
University of Southern California. Perhaps the 
headline exaggerates a little, but it is so rare that 
credit is given to music for the material value of it 
that it is pleasant to repeat it just as it stands. The 
two concerts referred to were given way back in 
1875 when Los Angeles, where the university is 
located, was a real jumping off place, “back of be- 
yond,” “wild and wooly.” The university, then a 
mere school, had been organized by members of the 
Methodist Church, who induced Professor Frambes 
of Santa Clara to go to Los Angeles for the purpose 
of opening an academy for the higher education of 
the youth of that section. The necessity of equip- 
ment was soon made manifest, especially the need 
of a piano, and J. H. Book organized a church choir 
and with it gave two concerts by which enough 
money was raised not only to buy the piano but also 
some other needed equipment as well. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California now possesses one of 
the largest pipe organs in the country, the largest 
in the Southwest, and with the exception of the San 
Francisco municipal organ the largest in the State. 
It has a splendid musical department in which every 
branch of music is taught by efficient teachers, and 
where also many concerts are now given. The two 
original concerts sink into insignificance—but who 
knows how many there may have been between the 
beginning of the university nearly fifty years ago 
and the present day of its success? Surely the man 
who saw that a piano was a part of the necessary 
equipment of a university—not, in those days, a 
music school—must have had rare vision, and it is 
not surprising that music has always taken a promi- 
nent place in southern California activities. 


ee - 


A NOVEL IDEA 
Now Everett H. Seaver, president of the Califor- 
nia State Golf Association, says that golf strokes 
should be practiced rhythmically to phonograph 
music. What use next for the tonal record? Mas- 





ticating in time to music, pocket phonographs to 
regulate one’s walking, bed music to soothe intrud- 
ing burglars into repentance, quicksteps to hasten 
horses one bets on, and largos to slow the progress 
of the gas collector as he mounts the stairs? hat 
next, we wonder? Fancy refuses to go further. 
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McCORMACK’S RECOVERY 

When Caruso fell ill the world held its breath in 
anxiety and doubt. Reports came from the sick 
room—good one day, bad the next, gradually more 
and more encouraging until, at last, he was out and 
on his way to Italy. Then suddenly the relapse— 
and the end. The world felt the weight of the irre- 
parable loss, There was talk of a possible successor, 
but the world well knew that there could be no 
successor. Caruso stood alone, just as every great 
artist stands alone. It is not a question of great- 
ness. No artist is greater than all others, great 
rivals of other days. But each one has his own 
individuality, and that individuality cannot be re- 
placed. 

And so the irreparable loss. But hardly had we 
begun to accustom ourselves to it when it was an- 
nounced that another great tenor, McCormack, was 
also ill. Again the days of anxiety and doubt. The 
thousands upon thousands of McCormack admirers 
the world over shook their heads and wondered. 
One great tenor gone, another ill? There was talk 
of McCormack being the successor of Caruso, and 
threatened with a similar fate. 

He was never Caruso’s successor, He stood, dur- 
ing Caruso’s lifetime, side by side with the great 
Italian tenor, possessing his own greatness, his own 
individuality, his own repertory, even, one might 
say, his own public, although there were, no doubt, 
many in that public whose admiration and affection 
for both men was about equally divided, as the 
world divides its affection and admiration among 
the lords of creation wherever they are found and 
whatever their nationality. 

McCormack was ill, and the world again held its 
breath and waited in helpless anxiety. For there 
is a deep sympathy between the great artist and the 
public that has nothing whatever to do with the tech- 
nical side of art. It is the sympathy of those whose 
deepest, truest and most sacred emotions have been 
aroused by that wealth of human understanding that 
is the artist’s greatest asset and which we call, for 
want of a better word, interpretation. 

And so the world waited, and many a McCormack 
record was played on the friendly talking machine, 
and many an eye was moist in sympathy with the 
tones of that great voice, in memory of the passing 
of Caruso, in fear of what the day might bring. 

It was an anxious time—few of us realize how 
anxious, and how, in lowly hovel as in stately palace, 
McCormack records were cherished. And then 
came the good news that the danger was past. Con- 
flicting news, as such news is bound to be, for even 
the best of doctors cannot foresee the future. But 
the news got better and better. McCormack was 
resting, trying his voice a little at a time, living the 
pleasant life of the convalescent. 

And now his voice is as good as it ever was. He 
is also in as good health as ever and improving 
daily, thanks to a régimé of rest and recreation im- 
possible to an artist actively engaged in public work, 
endeavoring to satisfy public demands on_ his 
strength and his time. 

The world will wish him a good rest and a com- 
plete recovery. Mingled with the regret we all must 
feel that we cannot have his voice just at present 
for our delight is the kindly spirit of patience which 
says to him: “Take your time, Brother John, take 
your time, and come back to us when you are ready. 
We miss you, but we are patient. And when you 
do come back, what a rousing welcome we will give 
you.” 

We certainly will! 

Not many singers who have reached the position 
that John McCormack occupies in the world of 
music today would care to go back to school again. 
Those who know the tenor well are impressed with 
the fact that he is one who does not pretend “he 
knows it all” but is determined to keep on trying 
and learning. And’now we learn that during the 
months of November and December, McCormack 
will work with Sir George Henschel, the authority 
on the lieder song classics. Incidentally, it is a tre- 
mendous compliment, so McCormack feels, that Sir 
George should decide to come out of his retirement 
in order to work with him. On the other hand, Sir 
George says that it is a great honor to be able to 
work with such “a serious, intelligent artist.” As a 
result of this work on the lieder song classics, Me- 
Cormack hopes, within a comparatively short space 
of time, to give recitals in Berlin, Vienna, etc., ex- 
clusively in the native tongue. 








24 
PALLAS AND JUPITER 


Astronomers tell us that the human frame is 
adapted only to a planet of the size of our earth, 
and that if a man could be removed to Pallas—one 
of the smallest known orbs with a diameter of eighty 
miles—he would be too light, able to leap over 
chasms, scale mountain sides, walk upon waters. 
But our earth, with a diameter of 7,911 males, is as 
ten is to 3,306 in comparison with the diameter of 
Jupiter. Consequently, the strongest of our men 
would be utterly unable to walk, to stand, to move 
even, if placed on Jupiter. The tremendous force 
of attraction would crush all his bones and press him 
to the ground as if buried in tons of lead. 

We may seem to be wandering from our subject 
if we remind our readers that when Mahomet found 
that the mountain would not come to him he at once 
set out for the mountain. But, as a matter of fact, 
we are not wandering. We are only taking a broad 
sweep and comprehensive view. For instance, a 
human being cannot go to Pallas; he cannot travel 
to a planet where he would be lighter in bodily 
weight and able to db prodigious feats of soaring and 
locomotion, His only resource then is to take an 
alternative course, after the manner of Mahomet. 


Instead of finding a smaller earth, he metaphori- 
cally gets a swelled head and becomes what advanced 
writers of free verse call chesty. Classical exam- 
ples ot the word are not to be feed, But readers 
of modern literature know that a chesty man is one 
who has an expanded and protruding chestbone, 
which increases the air capacity. It is but logical, 


therefore, that an undue development of chestbone 
is usually accompanied with an increased activity of 
jawbone, in order to utilize the inexhaustible supply 
of air. Unfortunately, few men have enough vital 
energy to work their chestbones and jawbones at 
high pressure without suffering from an enfeebled 
backbone. 

We cannot believe that the mere act of practising 
the piano or the violin or the vocal chords, for no 
matter how extended a period, has anything to do 
with the crescendo on the chestbone and the jaw- 
bone, and the diminuendo on the backbone. We are 
positive that they are caused by a microbe, like pneu- 
monia, typhus, measles and other more or less simi- 
lar diseases. The bacterium chestonitis is bred by 
the commingling of vanity and ignorance, but 
whether the germ works in the blood or the nerves 
of its human victims we have never been able to 
discover. We are familiar enough with the results 
of this swelled head, enlarged chestbone, accelerated 
jawbone, and enfeebled backbone. Do we not see 
pianists stride across the stage as if the whole con- 
cert room was too circumscribed for their augmented 
personalities? Are there not violinists who sway 
and bend during their performances like nodding 
sunflowers, ready at any moment to be carried 
heavenward by the fierce breath of their own pas- 
sions? And do not singers often fear their resound- 
ing heads will float away into the blue when the 
melodies from their expanded chests soar upwards? 

But of what avail are swelled heads and inflated 
chests in the days of distress and disaster? When 
the criticised and disillusioned artist begins to shrink 
and shrivel he soon finds himself a very small man 
in a very large world. He feels like an inhabitant 
of the earth transplanted to a vaster planet. The 
change from the airy resilience of tiny Pallas to the 
leaden-heaviness of Jupiter is more than his weak- 
ened backbone can stand. He bounds upon the con- 
cert stage no more. He soars no longer on the 
breath of public favor. Reluctantly he begins to 
teach, but without the joy in his work and the en- 
thusiasm of the born teacher. In his Pallas days, 
when his artistic stature seemed so fantastically 
great to himself, he looked on teaching as a humble 
trade beneath his genius. Now he is obliged to 
teach. The force of Jupiter’s attraction of gravita- 
tion makes him feel so small and so crushes the 
spirit out of him that he must bow to the inevitable. 
He offers to receive a limited number of pupils, but 
he conceals the truth that the number of his pupils 
is limited only by the number who apply for lessons. 

—---@. -——- 


THE CHOSEN FEW 


Says a Musicat Courter correspondent at Berlin 
(not C. S.) anent some new pieces by Busoni: “Both 
pieces represent the latest phase of Busoni’s art, and 
in the severe strictness of their part-writing, the ab- 
sence of all commonplace effectiveness, the purity of 
their melodic contours and the intricate subtlety of 
their structure, they require listeners of highly de- 
veloped musical training, who, however, must sym- 
pathize with Busoni’s not at all popular art. The 
few, however, who can fully realize what is offered 
to them, enjoy an esthetic treat of rare intensity, of 
extremely individual flavor and lofty spirituality.” 
What interests us is to know whose judgment of 
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Busoni is correct—the ninety and nine who think 
his music is heartily uninteresting and uninspired, 
or the one who finds an “esthetic treat of rare in- 
tensity . . and lofty spirituality” in it? How 
many of the foremost musical geniuses have had to 
die undiscovered, leaving sagas A to find out their 
greatness? Very, very few. Hugo Wolf’s name 
occurs, of course, but the lack of recognition in his 
life time was most probably due to the fact that 
his productivity ceased when he was only thirty- 
eight and the world needed a few years to become 
acquainted with his songs. More composers—one is 
inclined to think—have been rated too high by their 
contemporaries (witness Mendelssohn) than too low. 
It is a good many years since Busoni first came be- 
fore the public as a composer and if his message has 
so far only been revealed to a chosen few, the pre- 
sumption is strong that those few chose themselves 
and that his is not a message that will ever reach to 
many hearts. So do not despair if you find no 
“esthetic treat” in the works of the great pianist— 
you have plenty of select company ! 
a Cee 


BALLADS 

Here is a letter that called for answer: 

In the issue of May 25, 1922, under heading of Reviews 
and New Music, page 50, you.constantly refer to songs as 
ballads, such as “Rita,” “The Road to Arcady,” “I Need 
Your Love and You,” “Love Shadows,” “The Love Star” 
and “Honey Chile.” 

Could you tell me through your columns just what a bal- 
lad is? My idea of a ballad is that the text is based on 
historical happenings. Possibly you are referring to the 
style of music, but, even so, don’t you think the use of the 
title ballad is not used strictly enough? 

MUSICIAN. 

Rather an interesting point and one, certainly, that 
is timely. We agree that ballad is not a good term 
for the song to which it is now applied. But we 
are not responsible for the application. That was 
done by time and (with apologies to W. J. B.) 
evolution. 

What is now called a ballad is the puny but popu- 
lar offspring of the husky armored warrior of old, 
the good old war horse, the pegasus of the Trouba- 
dours, on which rode tales of love and conflict, end- 
less tales and bloody. 

Time came, and the people of the world ceased to 
be hangers-on at court. They had to work for their 
living, and the extent of the living depended upon 
the amount of the work. So they said to themselves 
“time is money” and by that same token no longer 
permitted themselves the luxury of sitting through 
a tale of a thousand verses that took a day to sing. 

Probably, also, they got minds, and the dreadful 
monotony of the chants to which these old ballads 
were sung began to bore them. So the process of 
amputation began and the songs were reduced to a 
few verses. It being impossible to tell a tale in two 
verses, the narrative form also died, or, at least, 
ceased to be an indispensable quality or attribute of 
these songs. 

After a while even the original meaning of the 
word was forgotten and so people got to using the 
term to distinguish a sort of song lying somewhere 
between the popular song and the art song—in real- 
ity, a popular song of a serious nature. It came to 
America from England where publishers cater to the 
unmusical taste of many society people by giving 
ballad concerts. Which simply means that they give 
popular music where serious music ought to be and 
thereby give the people what they really want, not 
what they sometimes pretend to want. 

In America people are too high-brow, or pretend 
to be, for the ballad concert to be possible. But 
singers often interpolate ballads into programs of 
art music, greatly to the delight of their audiences. 

> 
HERBERT AT THE ZOO 

Important musical news comes from London. 
There is a South African monkey named Herbert 
at the Zoo who was presented with a toy piano by 
an admirer. The London Sunday Pictorial says 
Herbert is extremely pleased with his piano and that 
when he wants to produce a fortissimo, he does it 
by the simultaneous use of all four of his hands. 
Of course, we have never heard the monkey, but if 
he can make more noise with all four hands than 
some human Herberts we know delight to make 
with their two, he may accurately be described as 
some monkey. Also from London comes word that 
a novel mouse trap has arrived from the continent 
fitted with a small music box attachment. “It has 
been found that the tinkling music attracts the mice, 
so that they wander into the trap quite happily, and 
as many as half a dozen have been caught at a time.” 
When that long promised new recital hall for New 
be finally arrives, why not christen it Mousetrap 

all? : 
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A COMMUNIST COMPOSER 


Once upon a time there was a poor Russian com- 
poser. We know that a smile of incredulity will flit 
across the face of the reader when he hears that a 
composer was poor. But we were careful to say 
that once there was a poor composer. Surely the 
reader will admit that a composer by mistake, or 
eccentric whim, might have chosen to be poor. And 
when we say poor we mean poor in worldly goods, 
not poor in melodic supplies. How could he be poor 
when he had the entire output of all other com- 
posers at his disposal? He was a musical com- 
munist who believed that everything belonged to 
everybody and nothing belonged to anybody. He 
would no more think of keeping a personal supply 
of original tunes on hand than a true communist 
would lay by capital. He was perfectly willing to 
let other composers make use of anything he wrote, 
provided he had the liberty to help himself to the 
works of others. Nevertheless, Tchitcherinoffski 
Bolshevikstein—for that was his name—was greatly 
pained when other composers—no doubt of narrow, 


‘capitalistic minds—refused to copy his compositions 


and were annoyed when he copied theirs. Yet the 
difference between these other composers and Tchit- 
cherinoffski Bolshevikstein was not very great. He 
helped himself to the melodies and harmonies of 
other composers intentionally and was frank enough 
to acknowledge his method, whereas they took ali 
kinds of hints, suggestions and ideas, unconsciously, 
or at least with many attempts to hide their pilfer- 
ing. Not one of them was ever heard to say 
“Listen to my latest compilation,” or “How do you 
like my quotations from Brahms, Chopin, Wagner 
and a Scotch folk song?” On the contrary, they 
always say “A little thing of my own,” meaning, of 
course, “A very important inspiration of my genius.” 

No; Tchitcherinoffski Bolshevikstein was by no 
means the first composer to mistake memory for 
creative ability. Thousands of composers before 
him found some scrap of tune or chord progression 
in their minds and used it without inquiring whether 
the scrap had fallen into their minds through their 
ears or had been forced into them by an expanding 
inspiration. Tchitcherinoffski Bolshevikstein did 
nothing new when he assembled his incongruous 
medley of styles into one complete whole. The 
ancient Roman poet, Horace, knew all about that 
mixture when he wrote his “Art of Poetry,” begin- 
ning with the lines: 

If a painter should unite a horse’s neck to a human 
head, and spread various feathers over limbs borrowed 
from every animal ; 

That is the way Tchitcherinoffski Bolshevikstein 
wrote his music; he acknowledged it; he boasted of 
it, because he was a musical communist. Yet, as we 
said before, this original genius of memory was 
poor. As he had no capital no one took any inter- 
est in him. It never seemed to occur to him that 
if he added nothing to the world’s stock of music 
the world was not in duty bound to reward him. 
The world has a very careless way of rewarding 
even its greatest creative men of genius. Then why 
should it be expected to shower its wealth and hap- 
piness on the man who merely makes a crazywork 
quilt of other men’s rags and patches? If we had 
not placed the name of Tchitcherinoffski Bolshevik- 
stein in the limelight of the Musica, Courter he 
would never have been famous. He made a great 
mistake in taking for his motto the Shakespearean 
lines : 

When the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 

He only debases his national musical currency by 
this continual issue of paper memories. 

Unless he can produce the standard gold coin of 
original melody he will end in the bankruptcy court 
of oblivion and the name of Tchitcherinoffski Bol- 
shevikstein will never become a household word. 


HO 
MUSIC AND MATHEMATICS 


Jedediah Buxton was an English calculator who 
was born in 1704. When he heard David Garrick 
in a Shakespeare play he counted correctly the num- 
ber of words and syllables the actor had spoken. At 


‘a ballet performance he reckoned the number of 


steps taken by the dancers. One of his feats of 
mental arithmetic was to reduce to fractions of 
inches a cube of 200,000,000 miles square. Yet 
when he heard an orchestra at the playhouse he 
confessed that the innumerable sounds produced by 
the instruments perplexed him beyond measure. 
We are of the opinion, however, that Jedediah would 
not have much trouble in counting the tunes in some 
of the concert pieces it is our duty to hear—that is to 
say, if he pi recognize the tunes when he heard 
them. Genius in arithmetical problems would not 


‘help him there. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TOSCANINI, INTERVIEWED IN MI LAN, DENIES HAVING ASKED 
$50,000 TO CONDUCT FOR THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Tells Musical Courier Representative That He Never Talked Terms to Any One—Unwilling to Play Second Fiddle to 
Polacco—Expresses a Great Fondness for America and Americans, But Unwilling to Associate with the 
Present Management of Either the Metropolitan or the Chicago Opera Companies—Asks Many 
Questions and Seems Very Willing to Talk 








By RENE DEVRIES. 


When in Milan a few weeks ago the General Represen- 
tative of the Musica, Courter went to La Scala with the 
sole desire of seeing the auditorium of that famous opera 
house. Reaching the theater at about two o'clock, we 
asked the janitor if it were permissible to see the stage 
and house. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but not now, as there is a rehearsal 
conducted by Mr. Coates, who is to direct a symphony con- 
cert tomorrow.” 

“We can come later? Will it be all right?” 

“Hardly so,” was the laconic answer, as the theater then 

will be dark and there will not be anyone to light it up for 
you. 
We showed then our pasteboard on which our name and 
position we occupy with the MusicaL Courter is engraved, 
and it must be said in all truth that that visiting card had 
a marvelous effect, as we were informed that being an 
American newspaper man there surely would be someone 
who would take us around if we would return at four 
o'clock, 

At the appointed hour we were on hand, and having given 
in advance a royal tip to the janitor, he was taking us 
through the theater when Mrs. Devries explained, while 
passing the director's office: “Oh, look who is here, Maestro 
Poscanini !” The janitor fitst turned crimson, and then, 
as pale as a ghost, looked at us terrified: 

“Do you know the maestro?” 

“Rather, I’m going to shake hands with him.” 

The janitor then-really thought we were crazy. 

“You cannot disturb him. Do you want me to lose my 
position? Don't speak, please! If you know the maestro, 
you must realize that he does not like to be disturbed.” 

We were going to accede to the demand of the fright- 
ened Cicerone, when Toscanini came out of the office and 
putting out his hand, greeted us with: 

“How do, Devries! What good wind brought you here.” 

It was our turn to be surprised, for although we had 
seen Toscanini very often in America, we had only met 
him once before, and the interview at the time was ot short 
duration, although we marveled ‘at his remarkable memory 
—a memory, which in Europe as well as in America is 
now proverbial. We told Toscanini that being in Europe 
on a vacation trip, we could not pass through Italy without 
calling at La Scala, but that we were far from thinking 
that we would find him at home, and as we remembered the 
warning of the janitor, we were quite ready to end right 
there the interview when Toscanini told us that he would 
take us around and later would like to have a little chat 
with us in one of the foyers on the downstairs floor, 

Our janitor by this time had recovered sufficiently to 
show us the way, his hat in his hand and now as humble 
as he had been overbearing at the time of our first visit. 

Having already related in another article our impression 
as to La Scala, its stage and house, and its wonderful 
acoustics, which were well demonstrated to us, we take the 
conversation as it began, when the three of us found our- 
selves in that little foyer, to the right of the director's 
office. 

Ar Least One New Opera to Be PRESENTED. 

“How do you find Italy, my dear Devries? Yes, indeed 
conditions are not yet what they should be, and this, too, 
hurts music, as last year we were unable to give novelties, 
but this year we will present at least one new opera.” Tos- 
canini told us the name of that opera, but relying on our 
memory, we made no notes and thus one of the scoops we 
were to have brought back to America may be lost to the 
Musicat Courier unless our Milan correspondent gets it 
in the very near future. 

“So you are working in summer, Maestro?’ 

“Oh, only fixing the repertory for the coming year and 
holding a few rehearsals besides hearing new artists daily.” 

“Ah, you are rehearsing already for your next season, 
which, if I am not mistaken, begins late in autumn?” 

“Yes, we are rehearsing, and tonight we will have an- 
other rehearsal.” 

“May I ask you what you are rehearsing at the present 
time ?” 

‘The queer answer was, “Lucia.” We were dumbfounded. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” being rehearsed by the great Tos- 
canini for performances which would not take place until 
early in December! But Toscanini read our thoughts and 
from that moment instead of interviewer we became “in- 
terviewee.” He wanted information and he got it. Before 
questioning us, however, he answered our surprised look 
as to his rehearsing “Lucia,” with: “Discipline, my dear 
Devries, is as much needed in an opera house as in any 
other enterprise. You must have discipline in the army, 
discipline in banking institutions, discipline in any mer- 
cantile house, as undisciplined men are mad men. Now, 
tell me about the Chicago Opera season that has just ended. 
Was Mary Garden a very successful director?” 

We answered briefly that the losses had been enormous 
and gave the exact figures of the deficit. We also stated 
that Mary was a much more successful actress-singer than 
manager. 

“But with the deficit you tell me she lost for the Chicago 
Opera Association, I could run this theater here for twenty 
years. Poor Italy, and how glorious are the United States! 
What a remarkable country! What fortunes and how 
philanthropic are her millionaires! Of course we have 
good patrons here of art, but the richest are poor in com- 
parison with the American millionaires.” 

Right there we had our only chance to ask evasively a 
question we wanted to know and this as a sort of answer 
to the maestro’s last remark. “Yes, there are many mil- 
lionaires in America, but some of them thought that you 
asked too big a fee when you stated that you would not 
come to the Chicago Opera Association for a fee less than 
$50,000 per season.” 

+ “Do they really say that over there? You say yes? You 
have heard it, eh? Well, tell the people over there that 


Toscanini says it is a big lie. Last year Giorgio Polacco 
wrote me a letter in which he asked me to divide with him 
the post of first conductor of the Chicago Opera. He 
stated that we could divide the repertory as we would see 
fit; that I could choose the operas I wanted to conduct and 
he would do the same, and at the bottom of the letter, 
under his signature, was that of Mary Garden, who simply 
stated ‘Read and approved.’” 

“And you, Maestro, what did you answer?” 

“Dear Devries, I have never answered foolish questions 
of children nor of mad men, so the letter has always re- 
mained unanswered. Thus, you see the question of my fee 
was never even mentioned. I may be conceited in telling 
you that since I have been twenty-two years old, I have 
always been first in any opera house where I have con- 
ducted. This might have been due to other reasons—to 
talent or to ability—but I have been first and never asked 
by any other conductor to divide with him the repertory. 
If there were any division to be made, I made it. Polacco 
thought probably that he was very kind to address me as 
he did, and it would have been lovely for him, had I come 
to have conducted ‘Lucia,’ ‘The Barber,’ ‘Linda de Che- 
mounix’ and even maybe ‘Trovatore,’ hit he did not know 
Toscanini. With me money is secondary. I did not ask 
any $50,000, nor any $5,000. Theré are other things, after 
all, for an artist who respects his art more than dollars 
and cents. There is the joy of doing something worth 
while and in bringing out the best there is to be found in 
the artists of the stage and those of the orchestra pit, and 
if sometimes I am brusk, I feel more hurt at my remon- 
strances than the one I reprove. I want the best, not only 
for myself but also for the public, and I never reprove un- 
less there is necessity. They say I am strict; so much the 
better, as with loose methods one accomplishes little. But 
when you criticise you must always be sure that you are 
right and will not have to apologize later on. I have not 





Leps Completes Willow Grove Season 


On Saturday evening, August 5, Wassili Leps concluded 
his three weeks’ season of orchestral concerts at Willow 
Grove Park (near Philadelphia). There were four con- 
certs daily, attended by exceedingly large audiences, for 
music lovers who frequent the resort always are assured 
of an interesting program during Mr. Leps’ season there. 
Among the soloists scheduled for the final week were 
Sybil Sammis MacDermid, who was heard in songs by 
James G. MacDermid and other numbers; Helen Carver, 
mezzo contralto; Paul Costello, dramatic tenor; Henri 
Scott, bass; Otto Muller, violinist; I, Argiewicz, cellist; 
G. La Monaca, flutist; Myrtle C. Eaver and Zada Hale, 
pianists, and John Thomas, Jr., pianist and accompanist. 
Monday evening, July 31, a symphony program was pre- 
sented which included the Beethoven “Leonore No. III” 
overture and the same composer’s fifth symphony, At the 
fourth concert on August 2, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given by Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto; Paul Costello, tenor, and Henri Scott, 
bass, assisted by a chorus of members of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, of which Mr. Leps is the conductor. 
Among the Leps orchestral works heard during the final 
week were “Pen and Pencil Waltz,” dedicated to the Pen 
and Pencil Club of Philadelphia; “Melody of Stars”; 
“Loretto,” a symphonic poem dedicated to Charles M. 
Schwab; “America Forever,” a new march dedicated to 
John Philip Sousa; Valse de Concert, “Pen and Pencil 
Club,” and the ballet music from the opera, “Scalla Grim.” 


Lima, Ohio, to Have Brilliant Hotel Series 


The Argonne Hotel, Lima’s new hostelry, is to have a 
splendid series of musicales managed by F. E. Harman of 
that city. He has selected his course from Culbertson’s 
list of artists, and will present them in a brilliant way. 
Among those engaged are Margery Maxwell, soprano; the 
Russian cellist, Bogumil Sykora; Maurice Dumesnil, pia- 
nist, and Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that Dumesnil has now 
over 120 engagements booked for the coming season with 
nearly all of the best clubs, with the best known managers, 
and at many American colleges. 








Sascha Jacobsen’s Interesting Programs 

Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, has prepared a series of three 
sonata recitals which have unusual educational value and 
which will be especially interesting to music schools and 
music study clubs. The programs -will be as follows: 
first, classic; second, romantic; third, modern. 

Mr. Jacobsen will be assisted by Harry Kaufman, the 
fine young pianist who was one of the successful contest- 
ants for the Stadium concerts in New York this sum- 
mer, and who has already played at the Stadium, receiv- 
ing favorable attention from the critics. 


Althouse and Middleton Arrive in Honolulu 

Word received from Paul Althouse and Arthur Middle- 
ton notes their safe arrival in Honolulu after a fine trip 
from San Francisco. The well known tenor and baritone 
will appear in two joint recitals there before proceeding 
to Australia, where they are booked for many appearances. 
Rudolph Gruen is accompanying them, 


Kathrine Murdoch Sings for Radio 


On August 9 Kathrine Murdoch sang for the Indianapolis 
W. O. H. Radio. Miss Murdoch will come to New York 
during the late summer or early fall. 


Claude Warford’s Third Musicale 


Claude Warford again presented several pupils in_ the 
third summer musicale at his studios in the Metropolitan 
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as yet had to apologize for anything I have said at a 
rehearsal.” 

_“Then you would not dislike coming back to America, 
either at the Metropolitan or with the Chicago company?” 

“I love American audiences and surely the press has 
treated me well. I have kept a good remembrance of my 
latest visit, but with the present management at either house 
I would not care to be associated, as in my mind in the 
last few years the works presented at the Metropolitan in 
New York have not been and could not be on the same high 
level on which they were presented a few years ago,” 
And then Mr. Toscanini told us in a few words what he 
really thought of Gatti-Casazza as a manager. 

Several times during the conversation we wanted to 
take leave of the maestro, but on each instance he told us 
that he was not too busy for us, and that if we had time 
he would like to converse a little longer. Then when he 
became silent again we thought once more to depart, but 
then he asked us many more questions réegard.ng artists 
both of the Chicago Opera and the Metropolitan. “How 
did this one do? How did shé sing? How did you like it 
yourself? How was that opera produced? How much did 
it cost?” and many other “snop” questions that showed con- 
clusively that Toscanini, though thousands of miles away, 
keeps in touch with the musical events in America. Just 
as we were taking our leave we asked him if we could 
write everything that he had said. : 

“That's up to you, my dear sir, As far as I am con- 

cerned, I care not,” 
_ Toscanini spoke in French, in Italian and in English; 
in Italian when he wanted to carry a strong point; in 
French when his desire was to be not quite understood, 
and in English for the benefit of our companion, 

Toscanini, who has the reputation of being rough, was 
most polite and escorted us to the door when he was about 
to bid us a safe journey back to America. We expressed 
the hope of seeing him again in this country, where he has 
left unforgettable memories. Leaving the maestro we 
found ourselves once more with our janitor, who was tell- 
ing three artists about the American journalist on the 
MusicaL Courter, who was such a great friend of the 
maestro, and when we passed by them, we could not help 
smiling, as their hats nearly touched the floor in bidding us 
“Arrividerci.” 

Toscanini is really the Czar of La Seala and even the 
most republican among the Italian conductors speaks of 
oz as “the man with the iron hand and the master of all 
of us. 


Opera House Building Friday afternoon, July 28. Anna 
Flick, soprano, sang a group of Italian songs, and later, in 
costume, a group of American Indian songs, Elizabeth 
Janes, soprano, charmed with several modern classics, with 
violin obligato played by Amy Ahrens. Agnes Burgoyne 
Taylor, contralto, disclosed a pleasing voice of wide range 
and power in Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene” and songs ; 
Burleigh, Kramer and Warford. John Arden and Donat 
Gauthier, tenors, sang songs by American and French 
composers, and Marjorie Bell, soprano, closed the program 
with Terry’s “Answer” and a brilliant waltz song. 

The fourth and last musicale was given on Friday after- 
noon, August 4 

“At Eventime” Recorded 

At Eventime, Frank H. Grey's new song, which has 
been sung in concert by Paul Althouse, Norman Jollif and 
others, has now been recorded by the Columbia Company, 


Barbara Maurel, who has also used the song in concert, 
making the record. It is published by Enoch & Sons. 


John J. Hattstaedt in New York 
A New York visitor who was a welcome caller at the 
offices of the Musicat. Courter last week was John J. 
Hattstaedt, president of the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago, Mr. Hattstaedt came to New York with 
his family by motor and reported a very enjoyable trip. 
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Dr. John H. Gower 


Dr. John H. Gower, organist and composer, died July 30 
in Denver. He was born at Ealing, England, May 25, 1855 
His father was the Rev. Herbert Gower, vicar of Ealing, 
and his mother was a descendant of Sir Walter Scott. 

At the age of eleven, Dr. Gower was made organist of 
the Princess Royal Chapel at Windsor by the direct order 
of Queen Victoria. He received his bachelor and doctor 
of music degrees at Oxford at an earlier age than any 
previous aspirant in a century. His doctor's thesis, an 
eight-part fugue, “The Good Shepherd,” was considered 
such a fine piece of work that it was placed in Bowdoin 
Library, Oxford. He has written many songs, piano and 
organ works, choral numbers and orchestral compositions 

Dr. Gower also held the licentiate degree from the Royal 
Academy, He was fellow of the Royal College of Organ- 
ists and for some time served as an examiner for the Royal 
Academy of Music and Guild Hall (London), He was 
the director of the music department of Trent College, Eng- 
land, for several years. 

The organ which Mayor Speer placed in the Denver 
Municipal Auditorium was selected by Dr, Gower. He 
was a member of the Denver Musical Society, the Mile 
High and Cactus Clubs, was chairman of the Denver 
Grand Opera Society and was a member of the governing 
board of the Wolcott Conservatory of Music. 


Fannie C, Carl 

Fannie C. Carl, sister of Dr. William C. Carl, organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church and director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, and Frederick H, Carl, another brother 
died suddenly at the Maplehurst Inn, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., on Tuesday, August 1. Miss Carl was the earl piano 
instructor of Dr. Carl and directed his studies for five 
years, She has been his constant companion and leaves a 
large circle of friends. 
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ATLANTA HEARS OPERA GIVEN AS. 
PROLOGUE TO MOTION PICTURES 


Plans Under Way for National Federation of Music Study Ciubs’ Biennial Convention—Notes 


Atlanta, Ga., August 1.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of Atlanta excerpts from two acts of an opera, with 
full stage settings, a chorus of fifty voices and soloists in 
costume, have been given in a motion picture theater, as a 
prelude to the feature film. The picture at the Howard 
Theater was “The Woman That Walked Alone,” and ex- 
cerpts from two acts of Verdi's “I! Trovatore” were given 
under the direction of Enrico Leide, conductor of the 
Howard Orchestra, and Signor E. Volpi, of the Atlanta 
Opera School and Community Chorus. “Il Trovatore” 
has always been a favorite with Atlantans. When it was 
announced that George McNulty was to sing with Nora 
Allen some curiosity was evidenced, and the first night 
audience was intensely critical, Mr. McNulty’s handling 
of the role was thoroughly commendable. 


ATLANTA PLANS FOR BIENNIAL. 

Nan Bagby Stephens, concert director of the Atlanta 
Music Study Club and president of the South Atlantic Dis- 
trict of the Federation of Music Study Clubs, has just 
returned from Asheville, N. C., where she was in confer- 
ence with various officials arranging plans for the biennial 


convention of the National Federation of Music Study 
Clubs, to be held in Asheville in June, 1923. The exact 
date announced for the opening of the convention is June 
10, and the official ‘headquarters will be the Battery Park 


Hotel. 
Curpren To Hear Spectar OrnGAN NUMBERS. 

For some months now the Better Films Society of the 
Woman's Club has sponsored a special children’s matinee at 
the Howard Theater. The latest step in this move has 
been announced by Jack Lewis, premier organist, who has 
offered to give a special concert lasting thirty minutes. Mr. 
Lewis announced that any number requested by the children 
fifteen minutes before the beginning of this concert, or 
recital, would be played. There has been a wonderful re- 
sponse to his offer. 

Woman’s Cus Presents Visitors, 

Two interesting visitors to Atlanta are Dr. Irene Mitchell 
and Madeleine Gross-Handler, who attended the recent 
New Thought Convention here. These two young women 
were presented by the Atlanta Woman's Club at the Club 
Theater Auditorium on July 26. Dr. Mitchell is a South- 
ern girl, having been born in Charleston, S. C. Her father 
is a physician in India, and the girl is thoroughly familiar 
with the occultism of this weird land. Madeleine Gross- 
Handler is a pianist of rare skill, a highly trained dancer, 
No. 1 of the girls’ sculling crew at Cornell, and winner of 
the Woolford prize in oratory. The program offered by 
these two girls consisted of two interpretative dances and 
two piano solos by Miss Gross-Handler. Miss Mitchell's 
part of the program consisted of two speeches, “Amnest 
for Political Prisoners” and “Development Through Self- 
Expression.” 

Notes. 

Wedemeyer’s Band at Lakewood and Barber's Band at 
Piedmont Park offered unusually attractive programs on 
Sunday, July 30, featuring sacred, classical, popular and 
patriotic music impartially. 

The Chamber of Commerce building has been closed for 
several weeks during repairs. The main assembly room 
was thrown open formally to the public by a recent musical 
and luncheon of the Lion’s Club. Music was furnished by 
the Griffith Mandolin and Guitar Club. Gertrude John- 
son sang several solos and Mary Rubert entertained with a 
reading; Mary Griffith Dobbs (née Mary Butt-Griffith, a 
recent bride and organizer of the Harp Club) led the 
orchestra, while Joseph Freitag presided as master of 
ceremonies. 

The Atlanta Journal’s radio department, under the di- 
rection of Lambdin Kay, discovered a family of six broth- 
ers and sisters, all of whom possess excellent voices and are 
pianists of real ability. This umique sextet is known 
locally as the Maurer family—Gertrude, Elsie, Oscar, Leo, 
Walter and Billy, This unusual program was ended with a 
trio which ranks way up head on the Journal’s list—Mrs. 
Fred Beam, soprano soloist of the Baptist Tabernacle 
choir; W. C. Sparks, baritone, and T. Roy Liddell, pianist. 

Mary Elizabeth Hall, of Cochran, Ga., and Campbell 
Lanier Randall, of Roanoke, Va., were married recently in 
Cochran, the country home of the bride. Both bride and 
groom are musicians of ability. The musical program 
which preceded the wedding was under the direction of 
Jewel Wynne, who sang a solo, and also J. B. Thompson. 
A chorus of eight young girls sang the “Wedding March” 
from “Lohengrin” as the bridal party entered. They were 
Lasia Urquhardt, Sarah Brown, Nancy Blount, Willie 
Mae Dykes, Miriam Bullard, Johnnie Taylor and Claire 
Wade. 

Ruano Bogislay, who in private life is Mrs. Riccardo 
Martin, wife of the noted tenor, will return to Atlanta in 
the early fall, to be the guest of Mrs, W. B. Price-Smith 
for a brief while. Mme. Bogislav someret here last sea- 
son on two or three occasions and endeared herself to all. 
She will be accompanied on this trip by her daughter Beth, 

Mrs. George C. Munger presented Leontine Hilderbrand 
in a piano recital, assisted by Markenia Hilderbrand and 
Louise McAllister, violin pupils of Annie Munger Mueller, 
and Mabel Dillon, pianist. eh etive dances were given 
by Virginia Grigg and F ranziska Mueller. 

An interesting recital of the midsummer season was 

iven by the pupils of Mrs, W. M. Rainey at her home in 

ecatur. Piano pupils who took part were: Virginia 
Hiatt, Leola Hartwell, he Huddleston, Ethel Thomp- 
son, Margaret Huddleston, Frances West, Dorothy Hiatt 
and Mary Lou Sullivan. . 

Josephine Lambdin Kay, composer and accompanist, gaye 
a unique program at Edison Hall. The singers were Olive 
Walker and George McNulty, both of whom are well 
known in musical circles of Atlanta. i 

Mr. and Mrs, R. R. Bradley entertained at a musicale 
in honor of their tenth wedding anniversady. Mrs. Bradley 
is a musician of ability and a prominent member of the 
— Music Study Club. About fifty guests were in- 
vited, 

Josephine Hildreth presented a of her pupils in a 
recital at Phillips re Crew Hall recently. Among those 





5 gt were Mary Ellen Cox, Ida Nisson, Eugene and 
John Callaway, Manget Lieupo, Margaret Smith, Bertha 
Jacobs, Sol Flesher, Esther Gold, Annie Belle Dick, Sylvia 
Gold, Gussie Howards, Libby Zion, Dorothy Shukoff, Rhea 
Rosenberg, Juanita Lieupo, Don Dale, Louise Coffee, 
Mozelle Mills, Lena Zion, Elsie Rudderman, Bessie Cof- 
fee, Mrs. Hugh C. Hanson. Vocal numbers by Mrs. G. W. 
Collins, Mrs. Virgil Estes, Mrs, E. A. Smith, Vivian Hol- 
comb, and violin accompaniments by Thelma Callaway and 
Mrs. Chaplin, with a ballet, and Spanish dance by Presa 
Freedman, completed an unusually satisfying program. 

The piano and violin pupils of Mrs. ete Doyal and 
Thelma poss appeared in recital recently, Evelyn Camp- 
bell, Elsie Brooks, Cecil Caldwell, Alice Hunter, Auverne 
Harper, Sarah Bradley, Estelle Bradley, Doris Harper, 
Kathryne Pate, Ruby Hogue, Thelma Do al, Mary Lue 
Smith, Muriel Grogan and E. C. Wells took part. 

P 


Lena Doria Devine Spends Vacation on 
Pacific Coast 


Mme. Devine, well known vocal teacher, has just com- 
pleted her summer session, having left Saturday, August 5, 
for the Pacific Coast. Her visit will take her to Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore., and adjacent places of interest, 
also to San Francisco, Cal., where she has a host of friends 
and admirers. The coming season promises to be unusually 
active, judging from the large number of applications from 
many new pupils. Mme. Devine will return the end of 
September, when she will reopen her studios in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Building. 


Gigli Entirely Recovered 

_R. E. Johnston has just received word from Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan, that he has entirely re- 
covered from his attack of rheumatism which he contracted 
when he appeared in Atlanta last May with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Mr. Gigli says he will sail for this 
country on September 8, arriving here the middle of Sep- 
tember. His first concert will be a recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, October 8. Immediately after that he 
will leave for a tour of ten concerts before the opera 
season begins. 


Noted Harpist in New York 


Loretta DeLone, formerly solo harpist of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, has located in New York. 
Miss DeLone has done excellent work in the Middle 
West in promoting the growth of the harp. She had an 
attractive harp ensemble of seven artist pupils and inter- 
esting programs were presented before appreciative audi- 
ences, One of the recent engagements was in Omaha, Neb. 
Many of Miss DeLone’s pupils are doing splendid work 
in recital, lyceum and in appearances with orchestra. 


In Honor of Caruso’s Memory 


The Caruso: American Memorial Foundation announced 
on the first anniversary of Caruso’s death that it is plan- 
ning the organization of a series of dinners, commencing 
in the early autumn, for the men and women of the 
dramatic, musical and literary arts of the city. A special 
committee, J. S, Hirsh, chairman, will have charge of these 
dinners, which are. intended to keep alive the spirit of 
Caruso and his influence on the arts generally. 


Loisa Patterson with Tillotson Bureau 


Loisa Patterson, soprano, well known in local music cir- 
cles, has just oy with the Tillotson Bureau for the 
coming season. Miss Patterson has a lovely quality of voice 
and has received much favorable comment upon her sing- 
ing. Many splendid dates are in the process of negotiation, 
and the Tillotson Bureau reports an active interest in Miss 
Patterson's work. t week she gave a recital at the 
WJZ Broadcasting Station, Newark. 
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MarcuHest VocaL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson will hear voices for two schol- 
arships in Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s singing academy, 
Paris. They are given by Marie Jeritza and Marie Everett 
(the latter of Boston), allowing three years’ study with 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris, tuition to begin October 1. Miss 
Patterson will hear voices from August 1 to September 15 
in her studio, 257 West 104th street, New York, by ap- 

Extsa Foerster ENGAGED 1N DusseLporr, GERMANY. 

Elsa Foerster, soprano, daughter of William Foerster of 
Wood Ridge, N. J., has been engaged for the Stadt The- 
ater of Dusseldorf, Germany, under Prof. Karl Panzer, con- 
ductor, who visited New York as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra some years ago. 

Durieux-Car_ey NupTIALs. 

Friends of Willem Durieux, the Belgian cellist, and 
Marion Carley, the pianist, of Boston, have received cards 
announcing their marriage. The bride made considerable 
reputation in her appearances with Alda, touring America 
and Canada, as well as with Monteaux, Gebhardt and oth- 
ers. Philip Hale has spoken highly of her. She is at 
present solo-pianist and accompanist with O'Hara, on the 
Redpath Chautauqua circuit, while her cellist husband is at 
the Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 

Rincuine Stupieo With DAMBMANN. 

Robert Ringling some time ago had the benefit of in- 
struction from Mme, Dambmann, his sister Hester (now 
Mrs. H. R. Lancaster), also. Mme. Dambmann, who in- 
sists on correct voice placement before teaching songs, is 
naturally proud of the success of Mr, Ringling. This 
teacher is enjoying a restful summer at her bungalow, 
Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I, planning to go to Nar- 
ragansett Pier, to give a concert with her successful pupil, 
Mabel Baker; Joseph Stetkewicz, the wonderful prodigy 
violinist, will assist. Marion Ross, another promising pupil, 
recently graduated with high honors from college, at the 
close of the exercises sang the “Il Bacio” waltz and en- 
cores for the assemblage of 2,000 people, with Lucille Blabe 
at the piano. 

J. Epwarp Martin, Baritone, In New York. 

Some excellent singers have come from Little Rock, Ark., 
but not one with a more beautiful voice than J. Edward 
Martin, the baritone. Naturally it was a question where 
he should go in order to develop his organ, the choice fall- 
ing on Walter Mills, the baritone, whose singing in con- 
cert, recitals and particularly club affairs last season won 
him such a high place. F. W. R. 


Frieda Peycke Filling Many Engagements 


Frieda Peycke, composer-interpreter of musically illus- 
trated poems, has been filling many engagements during the 
summer and always with the same unqualified success, On 
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the afternoon of July 23 she Rogeaned in the Hollywood 
Bowl with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Alfred Hertz di- 
recting, in referring to her part in the program Carl 
Bronson had the following to say in the Los A: 


eles Eve- 
ning Herald of July 24: “One of the most radiant spots 
of the excellent program was the a ance of Frieda 
Peycke, that scintillating personality which has captivated 


so many critical audiences lately with her skill in putting 
delicate touches into things of point, such as abound in 
—e verses which hide a tear or smile somewhere. She 

takes these little poems of heart and art and winds a gar- 
land of melody around them and places them at the hearts 
of her hearers as hardly anyone des se can. Every word car- 
ried over the entire bowl with wonderful distinctness and 
not a touch in her etchings was lost.” 


Gervase Elwes Memorial Fund Aids Musicians 


The Gervase Elwes Memorial Fund has made a grant 
of £50 towards the musical education of Anne Ballantine 
of Glasgow. At the recent open Folk Song Competition 
at the Chasey Musical Festival, Miss Ballantine gained 
392 marks out of a possible 400, the judges being Dr. Wal- 
ford Davies, Julia Harrison, F. Bonavia and Plunket 
Greene. 

Northampton Winter Subscription Concerts and the 
British Musicians’ Pension Society receive grants of £20 
each; John Collinson (vocalist) grant of £5 a month for 
six months; Hugh Foster (vocalist) grant of £50; ayd 
Audrey Ford, a pupil of Achille Rivarde at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, a grant of £30 towards the purchase of a 
violin, 


Seventh Recital at Hughes Studio 


Alton Jones, gifted pupil of Edwin Hughes, played an 
interesting program at the Hughes studio on Friday even- 
ing, July 28. Mr. Jones’ program included the prelude, 
chorale and fugue, César Franck; “Sonata Tragica,’ Mac- 
Dowell; “St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” Liszt ; 
“Chant d’Amour,” Stojowski; F major, B flat major and G 
minor preludes, nocturne in c minor, polonaise in A flat, 
Chopin. As an encore the prologue from “The Marion- 
ettes,” MacDowell, was given. Mr. Jones’ virility, — 
and ‘depth of tone rendered his performance of the ‘ 
Francis Walking on the Waves” superb. E qually vr HH 
was his finished interpretation of the intricate Franck num- 
ber. His playing is distinguished by colorful tone quality, 
beautiful pedal effects, and a wealth of emotion. 


Ruffo to Tour Before Joining Opera 


Paul Longone cabled to. R, E. Johnston that Titta Ruffo's 
throat was in splendid condition and that they have made 
arrangements to sail for this country the early. part of 
October, arriving here in time to open Mr. Ruffo’s concert 
season at Boston on Sunday, October 22. Mr. Ruffo will 
have a tour of fifteen concerts before he starts his operatic 
season with the Metropolitan. On this tour Mr. Ruffo will 
be assisted by Yvonne D’Arle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 





Juny 31. 

July 31 opened the eighth week of concerts by Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his excellent band on the Green at 
Columbia University. The large audiences at these con- 
certs have been stirred to enthusiasm by the interesting 
programs presented, in the arrangement of which Mr. Gold- 
man employs extraordinary care and excellent judgment 
On this occasion he offered: “Marche Lorraine,” Ganne : 
overture “Sakuntala,” Goldmark; Largo from the “New 
World” symphony, Dvorak; excerpts from “La Boheme, 
Puccini; “Petite Suite de Concert,” Coleridge-Taylor; 
Isolde’s Love Death, from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner ; 
waltz, “Vienna Beauties,” Ziehrer; “Pan-Americana,’ Her 
bert. As encores Mr. Goldman presented the barcarolle 
from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach; “The Darkies 
Jubilee,” Turner; “Three o’( “lock in the Morning” waltzes, 
as well as his own popular * ‘Chimes of Liberty” march and 
“A Bit of Syncopation.” 

Aucust 2. 

The usual large audience was attracted to Columbia Uni 
versity for the concert given by Mr. Goldman and his effi 
cient band on the evening of August 2. The interesting 
program was opened with Chopin’s martial . “Military” 
polonaise, following which came the popular “Tannhauser” 
march, Mozart's menuet from the E flat symphony and 
Komzak’s waltz, “Girls of Baden,” completed the first half 
of the program, to which several encores had to be added 
in response to the insistent applause. The audience ap- 
peared.to be particularly enthusiastic over the second half 
of the program, which included three dances from Edward 
German's “Henry V Tit,” three popular numbe rs from the 
pen of Mr. Goldman—"Star of the Evening,” “Sagamore” 
march and “A Bit of Syncopation”’—and excerpts from 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” Ernest S. Williams wag the 
soloist, substituting “The Inflammatus” from “The Stabat 
Mater” for an aria from “Robert the Devil,” 

Avucust 4 


The twenty-fourth Columbia concert, August 4, attracted 
another large audience, the majority of which expressed 
disappointment that the gymnasium had to be utilized for 
this purpose. This Mr. Goldman found necessary because 
of the uncertain weather. It is safe to say that the listen- 
ers who remained on the Green far outnumbered those in 
the vast auditorium. The music was enjoyed by all. 

The particularly interesting program opened with the 
processional march from “The Queen of Sheba,” Car! 
Goldmark, which was followed by Gounod’s overture “Mi- 


Meyerbeer. 


reille.” “Cradle Song,” Brahms, and Paderewski’s minuet 
were next rendered, and then the “Torch Dance,” Meyer 
beer, which closed part I. Part Il was made up of re 
miniscences of “Tannhauser,” Wagner; “Song of India,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Polish Dance,” Schwarwenka, and 


excerpts from “The Bohemian Girl,” Balfe 





PHOEBE GROSBY 


as an biter preter, was intelligent, sympathetic and 


sincere,” writes the New York Tribune 


“she is the possessor of a rich dramatic soprano voice,” 


claims the Jimes, Troy, N. Y. 


and 





N. Y. American. 


graph. 


ton (D.C.) Post. 





“She was visually and orally a delight 
and flexible and one that responds readily to the intelligence of the singer.”— 


“Her enunciation was clear at all times and she gave dramatic touch to her 
various selections which proved especially delightful.”—Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 


“She sings with absolute ease, and the rare evenness of her registers with 
never a quality of sharpness or stridency on her highest notes, but always a 
warmth and fullness of tone, gave a thoroughly satisfying pleasure.”—Washing- 


. possesses a voice that is pleasing 
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BALDWIN-WALLACE 


Berea, Ohio, August 3,—One thing the war has taught 
us and taught us well, That is, how to raise money by 
fixing a definite time to attain a definite sum. Just now 
every institution of learning is raising money to replace 
the ravages of the time when as a war measure building 
was forbidden, and to hold the faculties that found em- 
ployment more lucrative and sometimes, alas, more con- 
genial, than teaching. Baldwin-Wallace College is at pres- 
ent engaged in a drive for a million dollars and is going 
after it hard. If this amount is realized no department will 
benefit more largely than the Conservatory of Music. 

In talking with Albert Riemenschneider, the director, 
the writer was impressed with his optimism and the defi- 
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MUSIC BUILDING 
at the Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
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niteness of his plans for the enlargement of his department. 
The location is strategic, being on a main trunk line, within 
easy driving distance of Cleveland and with through trolley 
service, so that while the living expenses are those of a vil 
lage, the musical advantages of the city are within easy 
‘CUChSS. 

Mr. Riemenschneider is one of the most active musicians 
in Cleveland, being organist and director of music in the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, the great downtown church 
of that denomination. He has always retained his Cleve- 
land studio, and is in constant demand for recitals and 
concert engagements. He is very generous in his relations 
with his fellow craftsmen, having been dean of the North- 
ern Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of Organists for 
two terms, and has also been president of the Men’s Music 
Teachers’ Club for the past year. 

Mr. Riemenschneider was educated at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. He received his A. B. degree in 1899, two years 
after taking charge of the music department. He studied 
piano, organ and theory with Charles E, Clemmens and 
James H, Rogers in Cleveland, and in Europe, Vienna and 
Paris, with Rheinhold, Fuchs, Guilmant and Widor. His 
extensive library of classic literature in English, French 
and German, together with his great love of art, make him 
a very broadminded personality, a man who is in the truest 
sense an educator. Mr. Riemenschneider is catholic in his 
musical tastes, and besides the great standard works which 
appear on his programs, always finds a place for the Amer- 
ican composer, He has given entire programs of Rogers, 
Becker, Yon and Buck, besides other complete programs 
of American compositions. He has given over four hun- 
dred concert programs, one hundred of which have been 
given at the conservatory. Of these conservatory pro- 
grams, seventy have been in a series with no repetitions. 
He owns to an especial predilection for Widor's sym- 
phonies which he studied with the great Widor, and hence 
gives to them an unusual interpretation, A choral society 
of over one hundred members augments the organ recitals 
with the rendition of the great choral works from time to 
time. With so vital a man as director, the story of the 
phenomenal growth of the Conservatory of Music is more 
easily understood, 

He was enthusiastic over the subject when interviewed 
recently, apes 

“The splendid growth of music in all of its activities in 
this country during the past decade has been nothing short 
of marvelous. Among all of its numerous manifestations 
there is no activity which has seen a greater development 
than the so-called college conservatory, whenever and 
wherever it has been recognized by educational institutions 
of the first order,” said Mr. Riemenschneider. 

“The Baldwin-Wallace College is a small college situated 
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CONSERVATORY 
WOULD RAISE A MILLION 


DOLLARS 


at Berea, Ohio, twelve miles from the heart of Cleveland. 
While the college is well established in endowment funds, 
buildings and equipment, it is not considered a rich school. 
The recognition of music as an educational factor by this 
institution and the growing investment in its conservatory 
is typical of many progressive mid-western colleges, and 
a short history of this development in musical education 
would find a parallel in that of many other colleges. 

“About two decades ago the equipment for the study of 
music there consisted of two rooms in the rear of the 
old chapel building, containing an upright piano for teach- 
ing purposes and a square piano for practice. The pro- 
fessor of German language and literature, a highly artistic 
personality, did what teaching was demanded. The trus- 
tees of the college, desiring to allow the professor his un- 
divided time for his college work, requested me, then in 
my junior year in the college, to take over the work in 
music. 

“The first move was to acquire the third floor of the ad- 
ministration building, remodel it and install first class 
pianos for studio and practice purposes, The study of 
music, both theoretical and applied, began to be recog- 
nized by the college. The growth of the department of 
music was such that ten years ago a large sandstone build- 
ing was erected for the conservatory. This building, 113 
feet wide hy 138 feet deep, contains fifty rooms, all de- 
signed for the special purposes for which they are used, and 
an auditorium which seats 1,000. A conservative estimate 
of the value of this building is $175,000. 

“The equipment placed therein is the very best that can 
be secured. In 1914 the trustees purchased for the audi- 
torium an Austin pipe organ—four manuals and echo— 
which is considered one of the finest instruments in the 
country. An unusual feature of this organ is the placing 
of two consoles side by side, typifying the two prevalent 
systems of stop-control, viz., ‘stop-key’ and ‘draw-knob.’ 
This enables the organ student to perfect himself in both 
styles of stop-control and also gives the teacher an added 
efficiency in his work, similar to that of a first class piano 
studio containing two grand pianos. This organ is valued 
at present at $50,000, and when purchased in 1914 at $25,000, 
when these instruments were not so expensive, it shows 





THE GREAT ORGAN 
"t Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, showing the two con- 


soles “stop-key” and “draw-knob.” 

the attitude and far-sightedness of the college in putting 
such a large investment in a single instrument. The wis- 
dom of the purchase has never been disputed nor doubted 
by the college authorities. Owing to the growth of the 
student body the college assembly meetings had to be moved 
to the auditorium, and each Tuesday and Friday the whole 
student body comes under the spell of the great organ for 
from five to twenty minutes. Reports are constantly com- 
ing back from students, who have graduated and left school, 
concerning the influence of this organ music upon their 
lives while at college, many rating it as one of the finest 
influences of their whole college career. 

“The whole investment of the college in the conserva- 
tory is estimated at present at a value of approximately 
$235,000, aside from a small but growing conservatory en- 
dowment of over $5,000. The amount of the conservatory 
endowment to be allotted from the new million and a half 
endowment building fund is to be from $30,000 to $50,000. 

“The relationship between college and conservatory is 
very close. The conservatory class in appreciation of music 
is open to all college students, and conservatory students 
taking the B. Mus. degree course have access to twenty-six 
semester units of work in the College of Liberal Arts free 
of charge. 

“A student may offer thirty semester hours of music 
toward his A, B. degree. Twenty of these must be taken 
in the theoretical branches, such as harmony, history of 
music, analysis, counterpoint, canon, fugue, instrumenta- 
tion, composition, etc. and may be in applied branches, 
piano, voice, violin, cello or organ, in the proportion of two 
units of theory for each unit of applied music. There is 
also an arrangement whereby the recipient of a B. Mus. 
degree can receive an A. B, degree upon two additional 
years of study at the college. This relationship has been 
a very happy one and has been fruitful of many advantages 
to both institutions. 

“Students who wish to work for a degree must have 
finished their college entrance requirements, as only such 
are eligible to take the college work necessary to complete 
the course. The conservatory, however, receives students 
for special work in any branch who have not completed 
their college entrance requirements. These, however, can- 
not take up college studies and do not receive classification, 
but are rated as special students.” 

It has long been the policy of the conservatory to place 
at the head of the different departments the best men that 
could be secured, and in this respect the proximity of Berea 
to Cleveland has given the school an unusually strategic 
position, The various heads of departments have been se- 
lected from the leading teachers of Cleveland. The follow- 
ing are serving in that capacity: Albert Riemenschneider, 
director and organ; John O. Samuel, voice; Walter Gile- 
wicz, piano; Dan Parmelee, violin; Oscar Eiler, cello, and 
Carlton Bullis, theory. In addition to these the latest bulle- 
tin shows eight assistant teachers, forming a faculty of 
unusual excellence. ae FS oe 
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Frida Stjerna Has Many Admirers 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano, formerly of New York 
City, who, for the past year has transferred her activities 
to San Antonio, Texas, where her art secured for her an 
enviable stronghold among music lovers, has been busy 
teaching all summer, her classes consisting mainly of out- 
of-town professional singers (teachers) who teach in their 
home towns and who are interested in taking advantage of 
Miss Stjerna’s presence. Many of these pupils, who have 
made remarkable progress under her guidance, are plan- 
ning to continue their studies throughout the year, teach- 
ing four days per week in their home towns and going 
to San Antonio for serious study with Miss Stjerna the 
rest of the week. 

Aside from her arduous duties at teaching, Miss Stjerna 
finds time to appear in public and private concerts, not only 
in San Antonio but also in neighboring and far-distant 
cities, 

Since her arrival in San Antonio, Miss Stjerna has en- 
joyed wide popularity there. She is highly respected in the 
community, not only for her vocal art, but likewise for 
her personality and charm. 


Promenades and Music 


London, July 15.—The twenty-eighth season of London’s 
Promenade concerts at the Queen’s Hall opens on August 
12 and lasts until October 21. Sir Henry Wood will, as 
usual, be the conductor throughout the season, with Robert 
Newman as business manager. Soloists of all nationalities 
have been engaged, while first performances of many new 
works are also announced. <. C 


Victoria Boshko Soloist with Alfred Hertz 


On Saturday, July 29, Victoria Boshko, pianist, was 
scheduled to appear as soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz conductor, in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, which has a seating capacity of 30,000. 


Magdeleine Brard to Play at Oberlin College 


One of Magdeleine Brard’s early engagements will be 
a recital at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, on October 24. 
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in the Danish press spreading knowledge of modern Italian 
music, was decorated by King Victor Emanuel, during His 
Majesty’s recent stay in Copenhagen, with the cross of 
knighthood of the Italian order of the crown. BG 
WEINGARTNER’S VIENNA SUPREMACY IN DANGER. 
Vienna, July 18.—Considerable surprise has been caused 
in local musical circles by the official announcement, pub- 
lished in today’s papers, to the effect that Georg Schnée- 
voigt had accepted an invitation from the Vienna. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to conduct a cycle of five subscription 
concerts of this orchestra here next season, The fact that 
the Philharmonics themselves invite a foreign conductor 
to conduct a series which is tacitly admitted to be a rival 
enterprise of the orchestra’s own Weingartner cycle has 
attracted even more attention than the orchestra’s recent 
choice of Furtwangler to conduct the Brahms memorial 
concert, in preference to Weingartner, who is the regular 
conductor of the organization. While Weingartner’s con- 
tract, which calls for eight concerts with the orchestra, is 
not affected by the Schnéevoigt cycle, yet the advent of 
Schnéevoigt is taken as a further confirmation of those 
rumors which speak of impending changes in the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra's directorship. P. B; 
Unique SALzBuRG Opera Propuces Novetry. 
Salzburg (Austria), July 20—The Salzburg Municipal 
Opera last night produced, for the first time anywhere, an 
opera entitled “Das heisse Eisen,” based upon the ancient 
German play of the same name by Hans Sachs. It is the 
maiden opera of Bernhard Paumgartner, who occupies the 
post of director at the famous Mozarteum Conservatory of 
Salzburg, which was instrumental in establishing the Salz- 
burg Municipal Opera. Both chorus and orchestra of that 
theater are formed of pupils from the conservatory, and 
the principal roles are cast with graduates of the school 
and with members of its vocal faculty, which numbers Lilli 
Lehmann among its most prominent instructors. P. 3B. 
New “Mippte Ciass Opera” ror VIENNA. 
Vienna, July 13,—Vienna is soon to have a third operatic 
theater, according to information sent out to the local 
press by a new society formed with the object of promoting 
this plan. The new opera company will be called “Middle 
Class Opera,” this title being no intimation of the quality 
of its performances but rather of the sort of public it pro- 
poses to cater for. It will be run on a concert basis, with 
three performances a week, at very moderate prices, and 
“guest” artists from the Staatsoper and Volksoper will be 
called in from time to time to fill up the roster of the 
company. The opening performance, early in the fall, 
will bring the first performance anywhere of a new opera 
entitled “Der fahrende Geselle,” by Philipp Silber. p 


Graz Opera’s Bricut Prospects. 

Graz (Austria), July 19—The Graz Municipal Opera, 
which was temporarily forced to close its doors last winter, 
owing to lack of funds, but which has survived the crisis, 
has just appointed Rainer Simons to the post of “Inten- 
dant.” Simons, who founded the Vienna Volksoper twenty 
years ago, is one of the shrewdest and most capable among 
the theatrical men of Austria, and his appointment safe- 
guards the future prosperity of the Graz Opera, which is 
the most important in Austria outside of Vienna. 


MorserwitscH TO Tour AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA, 

London, July 25.—Moiseiwitsch, the well known Polish 
pianist, is leaving London for America early in October. 
He will go on to Australia in 1923, where he will be joined 
by his wife, Daisy Kennedy, the Australian ovum 

3. 
«New Enciisu Opera IN PREPARATION, 

London, July 25.—A new opera by Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams is shortly to appear in London, to which the 
libretto has been written by Harold Child. The story is 
old English and the opera generally is rather in the nature 
of a ballad-opera. G.C 

PropaBLE Successor To Lonpon’s “Brccar’s Opera.” 

London, July 25.—Special music has been composed by 
Frederic Austin to a new play by John Drinkwater, author 
of “Abraham Lincoln,” on the story of Robert Burns, the 
Scotch poet. Mr. Austin revised and arranged the music 
for the production of “The Beggar’s Opera,” still run- 
ning merrily in London, for which the new Drinkwater play 
is a likely successor. G.C. 

New Buiiss SYMPHONY. 

London, July 25.—Arthur Bliss’ new symphony, to have 

its premiére at the Gloucester Festival (England) in Sep- 


tember, is laid out on fullest symphonic lines. The first 
movement has the characteristics of a slow march, the se:- 
ond a brilliant and intricate scherzo, the third a series of 
slow melodies on a pulsating bass, and the finale a fugue. 
The whole work plays about thirty mjnutes and is scored 
for full orchestra, It is dedicated to Adrian Boult. A 
pamphlet on it with a description and musical examples 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb, of 
London. G.C, 
New Operatic TRAINING THEATER IN LONDON. 

London, July 25.—In connection with the Royal Academy 
of London Centenary celebrations, the directors have an- 
nounced that a new training theater is to be built as a per- 
manent record of the occasion. The building will be modest 
but fully equipped and should be of unique value to the 
future of British operatic art. se ee 

“Anti-Notse Tax” ror CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Prague, July 17—A_ new bill to be introduced by the 
government proposes the establishment of a “piano tax.” 
The plan is being widely discussed in the press. Musicians 
and—of course—piano manufacturers are strongly opposed 
to the scheme, which is, however, being heartily endorsed 
by the advocates of an “Anti-Noise League.” P.B. 

VIENNA STAATSOPER May Stop BaALtet. 

Vienna, July 14-—-The community of Vienna has de- 

cided to impose a high “amusement tax” on the Staatsoper’s 
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ballet performances, these ballet productions, in the opinion 
of the municipal authorities, being not a matter of art or 
music, but merely of enjoyment. This tax, said to be fig- 
ured at three millions of crowns a night, is being fought 
by the Staatsoper, and the management has announced that, 
in case the community insists upon payment of this sum, the 
Staatsoper would cut out its ballet performances altogether. 
Considering the box office success of “Josefslegende,’ 
however, and even more in view of the Staatsoper’s forth- 
coming premiére of Strauss’ new ballet, “Schlagobers,” 
those who know maintain that Strauss will never take a 
decision which would prove detrimental primarily to his 
own interests. P.S. 
MiLan Opera PLANs, 

Turin, July 17—Plans for the forthcoming sesaon at 
the Scala Opera House at Milan show “Falstaff” as the 
selection for the opening night on December 2. Among 
others in the list are Pizetti’s “Debora et Jaele” (promised 
for last season), Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Colombo,” Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut,” “Lucia de Lammermoor,” 
“Louise” and “Madame Sans Gene,” of which the author, 
Giordano, has recently revised the second act. G. M. G. 

Eucen p'Acspert CompLetes Opera ON RHINE Story. 

Cologne, July 25.—Eugen d’Albert, the well known Ger- 
man pianist and composer, recently completed an opera, 
“Mariechen von Nymwegen,” for which he has drawn his 
story from an old Rhine “Saga.” Dr. H. U. 

Scottish National DraMa IN EpINBURGH. 

Edinburgh, July 22-—The annual productions of Scottish 

National Drama by the company founded by the late John 
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Clyde are now taking place in Edinburgh. The plays sub- 
mitted are “Rob Roy,” “Jeanie Deans” and “Guy Manner- 
ing.” A very important aspect of these performances is 
the part—a not ‘inconsiderable one, ecither—devoted to 
Scottish song. This is one of the very few opportunities 
that Scottish people have of hearing Scottish tunes well 
sung. American visitors to the city, of which at present 
there are large numbers, constitute a fairly large propor- 
tion of the respective audiences. W.S. 


OPPENHEIMER RETURNS TO 
SAN FRANCISCO FROM EAST 


Louis Persinger Well Again—Maude Fay Married—Other 
Notes of Interest . 


San Francisco, Cal., July 30—After having spent several 
weeks visiting the various musical centers throughout the 
country, Selby C. Oppenheimer is once again at his desk, 
guiding the artistic destinies of San Francisco's coming 
musical season. While in St. Louis, where Mr. Oppen- 
heimer went to attend the convention of the National Con 
cert Managers’ Association, he was elected vice-president 
of that association, which is comprised of all the leading 
impresarios throughout the country. 

Mr. Oppenheimer announces the visit to the Pacific Coast 
for the ensuing season of many of the world’s greatest 
artists, among them being: Chaliapin, the great Russian 
basso; Mischa Elman and Toscha Seidel, violinists: Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, who, with Jacques Thibaud, will. appear 
in sonata recitals; Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist; 
Emma Calvé, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimin., Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, San Francisco’s beloved Tetrazzini, and a 
score of other artists. 


Louis Persincer Weit AGA, 


The many friends of Louis Persinger, violinist and mu- 
sical director of the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety, will be delighted to learn that he has completely 
recovered from his severe attack of pneumonia and is 
preparing the programs for the Pittsfield Chamber Music 
Festivals, where the organization will appear in September. 
The Chamber Music Society is also arranging for the San 
Francisco series, in which Benno Moiseiwitsch, Arthur 
Schnabel and Emile Ferir will appear as guest artists. The 
ensemble has been filling engagements during the summer 
months throughout the southern portions of the State, and 
in Santa Barbara they have been engaged for a series of 
six concerts. After the Pittsfield appearance they will 
appear in Aeolian Hall, New York, then the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, and at Jordan Hall, Boston, under 
the management of Arthur Judson. The first concert of 
the San Francisco season will take place on the evening of 
October 31. 

NoTEs, 


Paul Steindorff, one of California’s foremost conduc 
tors, was guest at the California Theater on August 6. 
Mr. Steindorff is well known in San Francisco and has a 
host of admirers, 

Olive Richards, soprano, was the soloist at the Sunday 
morning concert at the California Theater on July 24. She 
was the recipient of a hearty ovation, which was well 
merited. 

Frank Moss, the pianist, whose work has attracted the 
admiration of audiences on the entire Pacific Coast, will 
give a series of three concerts. The first was scheduled 
for Tuesday, August 1, with the able assistance of Dorothy 
Passmore, cellist. At the second recital Lajos Fenster, 
violinist, will be the associate artist, and Ida Scott will be 
heard in a group of songs at the third one. Mr. Moss’ 
reputation as a pianist is not confined only to California, 
for he is highly esteemed in the Hawaiian Islands and in 
the East, where he has frequently appeared in recital. 

Frank W. Healy, one of San Francisco’s concert and 
theatrical managers, is recovering from a long illness, much 
to the gratification of his many friends. He is at present 
recuperating at one of California’s health resorts. Mr 
Healy states that he will bring several splendid attractions 
to the Coast during 1922-1923. 

Maude Fay was married recently to Capt. Powers Sym- 
ington, of the United States Navy. Miss Fay will retire 
from the operatic stage and her future home will be made 
in New York. About two or three years ago Miss Fay was 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House, singing the role of 
Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and 
was also heard in recital at Carnegie Hall, 

Jessica Colbert has returned from her annual trip East. 
She has announced a most interesting course, those appear- 
ing in this series being Margaret Matzenauer, the London 
String Quartet, Mischa Levitzki, Arthur Middleton, Paul 
Althouse and Rosing. Mrs. Colbert is also planning to 
give a series of plays at the Plaza Theater. G.I 
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Mildred Dilling’s Success Abroad 


Three pupils accompanied Mildred Dilling, the harpist, 
to Europe this summer—Frances Callau, Alice Singer and 
Marie Tonetti—and these later were followed by Georgia 
Price and Marietta Bitter. Now Miss Dilling’s class at 
Etretat, France, has other pupils from America, who joined 





MILDRED DILLING, 


on the right, with her three pupils who accompanied her to 
Europe: Marie Tonetti, Frances Callow and Alice Singer. 


their teacher at the watering place, thus making a very 
thriving class. : 3 : 

Mildred Dilling and her pupils first had a villa at Auteuil 
near Paris, filled with their harps, which, in the words 
of the artist herself, “gave a celestial tone to the neighbor- 
h Besides studying, the American girl, who has 


won renown on the concert stage, has been on various motor 
trips to the battlefields in Alsace-Lorraine and to Fon- 
tainebleau and some of the other chateaux. 

Accompanied by her pupils, Miss Dilling attended the 
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“Passion Play” in Oberammergau, thereafter going for the 
rest of the summer to the Villa Colibri at Etretat, where 
she has spent five summers working with Henriette Renié, 
the French harpist-composer. 

May 28, Mildred Dilling played at a concert at the 
Salle Erard, Paris, the “Danse Caprice,” for harp and 
orchestra, Renié, under the baton of the composer, In 
June she played at various —— musicales in some of 
the most beautiful homes in Paris; on June 12 at the home 
of Mme. Andre, 20 rue d’Aguesseau; on June i5 at the 
theater in the home of the Countess Behague, 123 rue St. 
Dominique, with Yvette Guilbert, this event taking place 
before a large and distinguished audience, (Incidentally, 
this private theater is quite the most beautiful auditorium 
of its description anywhere. It was planned by the Ital- 
ian artist, Fortuni.) On June 16, Miss Dilling and Mme. 
Guilbert gave a program at the home of Mme, Viellard, 
62 rue de Courcelles, before as brilliant an audience as can 
be gathered in France. Among the guests were Marechal 
Foch, the Duc de Montpensier, the Duchess de Montmor- 
ency and other dist:nguished representatives of the old 
French nobility, On June 20, Mildred Dilling played at 
the Theatre Edouard VII with Mme. Guilbert, which was 
another brilliant social and musical event. The artist 
is plesnine to sail from Europe on October 3, arriving 
in New York by October 13. 


Monkeys and Luck 


Monkeys have come into such prominence in print re- 
cently that anything: they may happen to stand for is of 
interest. Over in India some specimens of the simian fam- 
ily are looked upon as emblems of good luck, and their 
unforgettable images transformed into lucky emblems 
through the medium of jade and other precious material. 

His “nibs” pictured in the upper corner here was given 
to Jessie Christian by another American artist, Lillian 
Nordica, who was one of the first daughters of the Stars 
and Stripes to show that Americans can reach the top of 





JESSIE CHRISTIAN, 
a picture of Mme. Nordica and the jade amulet. 


the artistic ladder if only the talent is there in the first 
place. Mme. Nordica was given this jade amulet by a 
Hindoo who greatly admired her singing at a fete in Bom- 
bay where she sang before British royalty. 

Claiming it brought her good luck, Nordica always car- 
ried it with her until one day she entertained the younger 
American artist, Jessie Christian, and hearing her sing, 
straightway gave Miss Christian the charm with the impli- 
cation that its luck and any honors that might come in 
its train rightfully belonged to one who had the great gifts 
of this American girl. Since then it has been one of Miss 
Christian's most prized possessions, and she would not part 
with it even today when her position is so assured. 


American Institute Recitals Attract 


The recitals given by students of the summer session at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean, or given by members of the faculty, continue 
to attract good audiences. On July 26 Francis Moore, 
pianist, and Hugo Kortschak, violinist, shared a program 
of sonatas by Bach, Brahms and Faure. July 27 a large 
audience heard a students’ recital in which the following 
appeared: Ruth Kitzmiller, Elizabeth Gerberich, Marie 
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ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION 
CONTEST FOR PRIZE 
OF $1,000 


1923 North Shore Musical Festival 





The Chicago North Shore Festival Association 
announces a contest, open to composers of the United 
States, for a prize of $1,000, which will be awarded 
by a board of judges to the best work for orchestra 
submitted by the contestants, the winning composi- 
tion to be played at the final concert of the 1923 
North Shore Music Festival. One of these five 
works selected by the judges as being the best, and 
which will be played at the public rehearsal for the 
purpose of awarding the prize, also will be produced 
by Frederick Stock at the regular concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, during season 1923-24. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 

1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or nat- 
uralized American citizens. 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly 
written in ink, 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant 
and must bear only a motto. The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having inside the name 
and address of the contestant and the motto on the 
outside, 

4. No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in per- 
formance. , 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five con- 
sidered best by the judges will be selected for perform- 
ance at an e®ening public rehearsal, From these five 
the winning composition will be selected by the judges. 

6. The term “orchestral composition’’ under the provisions 
of this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, 
not a concerto for piano or violin, nor a composition 
for a solo voice, or for voices with orchestra, It is open 
to the composer, however, to use the piano as a purely 
orchestral instrument, if he so desires, 3 

7. The composers of the five works that will be selected by 
the judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will 
be notified of the decision of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, legibly written 
in ink, not later than a month before the date of the 
re rehearsal, 

he orchestra parts of the five works selected for per- 

formance must comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instruments and percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, 
etc.) the following number of string parts: eight first 
violins, eight second violins, five violas, five violoncelivs, 
five double basses. 

8 The five compositions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be played without the identity of 
the composers being made known to the judges or the 
public. If, after the prize-winning work has been an- 
nounced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to reveal 
the identity of the four other contestants whose com 
peewee had been performed, such announcement will 

e made only after the consent of the contestants has 
been obtain 

9. The five compositions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be directed by the Orchestral Con- 
ductor of the Festival Association. 

10. The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 
and his composition will be performed at the final con- 
cert of the 1923 Festival under the direction of the Or- 
chestral Conductor of the Festival Association. If in 
the opinion of the Festival orchestral conductor the suc- 
cessful contestant is capable of directing his own work, 
that contestant may do so if he desires. 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been per- 
formed or published. Compositions that have been sub- 
mitted in the previous competition and which failed to 
win the prize may be sent.in again, provided, however, 
that (in accordance with rule I1) no public performance 
has taken eye or that the work bas not been published, 
Trial of the compositions at the public rehearsal of the 
North Shore Festival Association in 
held to be a public performance, 

12. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composicion 
on or before January 1, 1923, and no compositions shail 
be eligible if submitted after that. date. Composiitons 
should be sent by insured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 
business manager, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til, The North Shore Festival Association will not hold 
itself responsible for the loss of manuscript scores cr 
orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orches- 
tral parts from competito:s only on that understanding. 
Every care, however, will be taken of manuscripts. 
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Petti, Mrs. S. L. Long, Lila Teal, Edna Oster, and Messrs, 
Leon King and English Cody. They appeared in piano, 
violin and vocal numbers. 


Sousa at Ocean Grove and Willow Grove Park 
_ John Philip Sousa gave his first concert of the season 
in the vicinity of New York on August 5, at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., after which he left for Willow Grove Park for a 
five weeks’ season there. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“JOHN McCORMACK TODAY LOOKS BETTER THAN 
HE'HAS FOR MANY YEARS,” SAYS D. F. McSWEENEY 


Celebrated Tenor Is 


Enjoying a Rea! Rect on the Beautiful Estate in England Which He Has Rented—Will Take Things 


Easy Until the Spring of 1923, When He Will Again Be Heard in Concert in America 


D. F. McSweeney, who is enjoying a holiday at Vichy, 
France, writes to the Musica, Courter as follows: 

“I know there have been a great many contradictory 
statements and rumors regarding John McCormack’s health, 
his plans for the immediate future, etc., so 1 want to give 
you the facts direct from headquarters. 

“I have just spent a weck with Mr. McCormack at Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire (By the way, this is not 
‘John McCormack’s English estate,’ as some of the Amer- 
ican papers had it. He has at rented the place for 
the season from the family of the late Sir John Murray 
Scott, intimate friends of his for many years.)” 

“John McCormack today looks better than he has for 
He spends two hours every day, Sundays ex 
cepted, rain or shine, roaming the countryside, shooting 
rabbits, and—when the gamekeeper is not looking—an oc- 
casional partridge. He is as rabid a tennis fan as ever and 
a set or two between showers is almost a daily event. 

“When I met him at the Savoy Hotel the day I arrived 
from America, I was agreeably surprised to see how well 
he looked. Calling my attention to the shrinkage of the 
waist-line with evident pride, he inquired: ‘Do you sup- 
pose they will give me a job in the movies when | get 
back ?’ 

‘Now, regarding his voice and his plans for the imme- 
diate future. His friends may rest assured that his voice 
is as good as it ever was. He could give a concert tomor- 
row, but he won't. He has made up his mind to take a 
good long rest and I do not think anyone will deny that he 
is entitled to it 

“As one of America’s leading critics remarked: ‘John 
McCormack’s voice is one of the treasures of the world, 
and he is holding it in trust as such.’ 

“Sir Bruce-Porter, Mr. McCormack’s London physi- 
cian, in a letter to Mrs. McCormack, gives this ad- 
vice: ‘Whatever you do, do not let him be over-ruled, and 
make him follow the advice I gave him when he was here. 
He may take on from time to time concerts which do not 
throw a great strain on him, but on no account do anything 
which is going to envolve a great and prolonged strain for 
several months to come, I am submitting this opinion to 
Sir St. Clair Thomson, who has the soundest views on the 
throat of any laryngologist in England and I am sure he 
will agree with what I have told you. 

‘The following footnote was added to Sir Bruce-Porter’s 
letter: ‘Dear Mrs. McCormack: I quite approve of the 
foregoing advice. Moderate voice use is gocd for your 
husband, but not continuous, prolonged or regular work at 
present. It requires time to get back to perfect fitness. 
Yours sincerely. (Signed) St. Clair Thomson.’ 

“Two days after my arrival in London I heard John 
McCormack sing for the first time since he sang in Chi- 


many years 


cago, Sunday afternoon, April 2. He sang four selections 
and it certainly was good to hear his voice again—the voice 
we feared during Holy Week would be stilled forever, It 
was at a reception given in his honor by Herbert Hughes, 
at the latter's home in Chelsea. Mr. Hughes had invited 
a number of people prominent in London musical circles, 
including Ernest Newman, Robin Legge and Frank Trevor, 
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NETHER SWELL MANOR, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


where John McCormack is spending the summer. 
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happy gathering and I do not believe a more happily mar- 
ried quartet ever celebrated an anniversary. 

“Mme. de Navarro is one of the most charming and in- 
teresting women I have ever had the honor to meet and I 
consider it a rare privilege to have been a guest at her 
home. 

“Now, regarding McCormack’s plans. He has decided to 
take things easy until the spring of 1923, when he will 
return to America for a brief concert tour. He may give 
a few operatic performances in Europe in the meantime. 
He will spend the months of September and October shoot- 
ing in the North of Scotland as a guest of General Jack 
Stewart, who is reputed to own the finest game preserves 
in the world, During November and December he will 
put in his time in London studying the lieder song classics 





The singer has rented the piace 


for the season from the family of the late Sir John Murray Scott. 


three of the leading critics, and Frank Bridge, Arnold Bax, 
and John Ireland, well known composers. One of the 
critics remarked to me: ‘After listening to such a lot of 
poor singing all the season, _it certainly is good to get one’s 
ears rinsed out in this way.’ 

“The next time I heard Mr. McCormack sing was at one 
of the most interesting and enjoyable functions I have ever 
had the privilege of attending. It was at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Antonio de Navarro, at Broadway, Worcester- 
shire. Mme. de Navarro, as you know, was the incom- 
parable Mary Anderson (‘Our Mary’). The Navarros 
were celebrating the thirty-second anniversary of their 
wedding, and the McCormacks the sixteenth. It was a 


with Sir George Henschel, recognized as the greatest living 
authority as an interpreter of the great masters. 

“About January 1, he will go to the south of France, 
returning to America some time in March.” 


J. Uly Woodside Heard at Haywood Studios 


. Uly Woodside, baritone, entertained the students of 
the Haywood Studio on Tuesday evening, July 25, with a 
selection of songs which showed remarkable ability and 
an unusual understanding of the art of singing. Walter 
Golde accompanied Mr. Woodside with consistent sympathy 
and skill. 
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Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio.—Eight concerts will be offered during 
the coming musical season by the People’s Musical Course 
committee of the Y C. A. L. T. Cool, who has 
been chairman of the committee since the course was or- 
7% is again at its head, with Charles S. Cock and 

5 E. Lundy, the latter general secretary of the associ- 
ation, as the other members. There will be no single artist 
concerts this season similar to those of the past few years. 

The course will be opened October 27, the concerts being 
scheduled for the city Auditorium, with a concert by the 
Chicago Opera Trio, composed of Irene Pavloska, mezzo 
soprano; Forrest Lamont, tenor, and Virgilio Lazzari, basso. 
For the second number of the course the committee has 
engaged Thaviu’s Band. The third concert should prove 
one of the most pleasing of the season for it will be given 
by two of the foremost of the American woman singers, 
May Peterson, soprano, and Merle Alcock, contralto, Miss 
Peterson appeared in Canton several years ago as a guest 
soloist with the Canton Ladies’ Chorus and at that 
time added another triumph to her many successful ap- 
pearances. Miss Alcock sang a joint concert with Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, under the auspices of the Musical 
Course committee three years ago, Many requests for 
concerts by these two artists have been received by the 
committee. This concert will be given December 12. On 
January 2 the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokaloff, conductor, will give the next number. Then 
follows a return engagement of Frances Ingram, contralto, 
who will appear in joint concert with Maurice Dumesnil, 
French pianist. This concert will be given on January 13. 
A trio of artists, all of whom will make their Canton de- 
buts on February 23, includes Valentina Crespi, Italian 
violin virtuoso; Lois Johnston, American soprano, and 
Charles Norman Granville, American baritone. A return 
engagement by Francis Macmillen, American violinist, and 
Marie Tiffany, American soprano, who gave a joint con- 
cert here last spring will, no doubt, be welcomed by the 
patrons of the course. They have been engaged to give 
the seventh number of the series, March 15. The final 
number of the course will be given by The Eight Famous 
Victor Artists, who will give a popular program. The 
company is composed of Henry Burr, Albert Campbell, 
John Meyer, Frank Croxton, Billy Murry, Fred Van Eps, 
Monroe Silver and Frank Banta. They will give their 
entertainment on April 14. | HS SR ee 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio.—Band and orchestra: concerts are 
given every Sunday evening at Olentangy Park. Re- 
cently Lieutenant W. A. Sands and his American Legion 
Band were heard in a splendid program, and orchestral 
numbers were played by the Jan Shellabargar orchestra. 

Letters from London to Columbus people are filled with 
tales of Cecil Fanning’s triumphs there. A recent epistle 
from Ella May Smith, former president of the Women’s 
Music Club, to H. E. Cherrington, music critic of the 
Columbus Dispatch, gave a graphic description of five 
of the baritone’s concerts. Prof. William L. Graves, of 
the Ohio State University faculty, also a music critic, 
has also written of Fanning. 

A letter received a short time ago from Edwin 
Stainbrook, pianist and accompanist, bears much light on 
the affairs of his colleagues in Chicago, but fails to tell 
about his own accomplishments. Mr, Stainbrook is study- 
ing with Hageman during the summer months and will 
return to Columbus to resume his large class in the fall. 
Of Elizabeth Ferguson, pianist, he reports that she is doing 
excellent work with Reuter. Marie Field, soprano, was 
recently chosen as one of the eight contestants in the finals 
for the Oscar Saenger scholarship. Ruth Heizer, mezzo 
soprano pupil of Margaret Crawford, is in constant demand 
there, says Mr. Stainbrook’s letter. She recently sang all 
the contralto parts from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” at Ravinia Park with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. N. H. B. 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” ) 

Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montgomery, Ala.—The recently organized Municipal 
Band gives concerts every Tuesday and Friday nights, 
During May the Montgomery Advertiser started a popular 
subscription with one hundred dollars towards a fund for 
band concerts; numerous other subscriptions followed, and 
the necessary $3,000 was nearly raised. Thus two con- 
certs weekly during the months of June, July and August 
were made possible. John C. O'Connell, of the Advertiser, 
handled the publicity, We have a band of thirty-eight 
musicians who play in splendid ensemble, as well-as a 
number of soloists. The roster shows the following: W. 
D. Hollowell, Billy Hrabe, David W. W. Fuller, L. J. 
Brown, Ware Foster, Frank Spangler and W. E, Stevens 
(French horns), J. T. Mapes and J. A. Preddy (altos), 
Glenn Cowham, G. Haygood, E. Hunnicutt, F. Joe 
Owen and John F. Tisdale (trombones), Randall Smith 
and J. C. McDuffie (baritones), A. S. Rhodes, C. A. Jones, 
Frank L. F. Avery and Max Bell (basses), Thomas G. 
Courtney, O. F, Williams, John Johnson, Fred E, Meyer 
Jr., F. J. Smith, Heirston Foster, R. F. Jacobs Jr., William 
G. Wynn and Guy A, Hart (clarinets), R. R Rossel, 
Henry I. Hattimer, W. R. Hurst and Evert Youngs 
(saxophones), Conrad Eitzen (piccolo), Luther Smith, R. 
B. Tisdale and Henry Wilke (drums), Thomas Courtney 
and O. F. Williams (solo clarinetists), R. R.  Rossell, 
Henry Hattimer, Evert Youngs, W. R. Hurst and Guy 
Hart (saxophones). The crowd begins to congregate at 
seven o'clock in order to obtain the chairs and benches 
provided by several civic clubs, and the S. R. O. sign is 
soon in evidence. It is estimated that from five to ten 
thousand persons attend every concert. Montgomery can- 
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not help but grow musically by hearing this band play 
such splendid “free” concerts twice per week. 

he Montgomery Journal and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce gave a “Montgomery’s Own Show” during the 
week of June 18 to 24, at the Municipal Auditorium, and 
each evening Walter Sheets’ Orchestra furnished the music. 
To Walter Sheets goes the honor of doing the biggest thing 
for our local composers that has ever been done. An 
invitation was sent out through Martha Brown (in charge 
of the sheet music department of Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company) to several musicians to assist her in get- 
ting together as many compositions by local composers 
as possible. Walter Sheets gave a “Montgomery’s Own 
Composers’ Night” on June 24 with the following com- 
posers represented: Edwin Dicey, “Montgomery March”; 
Oliver Nickals, “I Want Your Waltz”; John Proctor Mills, 
“When Love Doth Fade”; Mrs, E. E. Cobb (words) and 
Estelle Sykes (music), and sung by Mrs, Earl Elmo Cobb, 
“Twilight Memories”; Thomas Clanton Calloway, “You're 
the Fairest Flower of My Heart,” sung by Laula Watts; 
John Proctor Mills, “God Brought You Safe Home 
Again”; Marcella Friedlander, ten years old, “Sleep Baby, 
Sleep,” sung by Mrs. George Lynch; Laura De Jarnette, 
“Cotton Pickin’ Time in Alabam’”; Thomas Clanton Cal- 
loway, “Enchantment of Spring,” sung by Mrs. Frank B. 
Neeley; John Proctor Mills, “Sing, Joyous Heart,” sung 
by Mrs. F. B, Neely, piano accompaniment by Mrs. James 
C. Haygood; Estelle Sykes, “Profiteering Blues.” All of 
the orchestrations were made by Edwin Dicey except the 
two songs. by Mr. Mills; these were arranged by Lars 
Sorenson, a former Montgomerian. These numbers were 
all presented with splendid interest by the members of 
the orchestra and the singers. 

The talented McCann girls, Christine and Ruth, violinist 
and pianist, are at home with their parents, Rev. and 
Mrs. McCann, after an absence of two years devoted to 
studying in Chicago under Sametini and Rabb. 

Three piano students wo partial scholarships with John 
Proctor Mills: Dorothy Lunsford, Corinna Hall and 
Josephine Abercrombi. Anna Reid Rollins won the “gift 
scholarship” in voice, receiving an hour lesson twice per 
week for ten months. Miss Rollins is from Dothan, Ala. 

Meta Brassell, contralto, and Maybelle Schwend, pianist, 
have been appearing together before a number of the church 
clubs recently. 

Mrs. James Haygood, organist and choirmistress of the 
First Presbyterian Church for many years, has resigned 
on account of ill health. Mrs. Haygood is one of the best 
organists in this State, and her friends hope for her a 
speedy recovery. 

Ubo Riedel, teacher of violin, and his wife, Maria de 
Santy Riedel, teacher of voice culture, are summering 
at "Fostoria, Ohio. 

Ernest Mitchell, manager of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine department at the Montgomery Fair, has returned 
from a seven weeks’ vacation spent in California. 

George Hodges, organist at the Empire Theater, has 
returned to his post after a two weeks’ vacation. 
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Henry Brown, pianist and organist, has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation spent at his old home, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Dorothy Lunsford, a piano student here, is summering 
in Smyrna, Del. 

Anna Reid Rollins, vocal student, is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Carlisle, at Miami, Fla. Mrs. Carlisle has a splendid 
soprano voice and is a pupil of Mrs. Romfh, one of Miami's 
prominent vocal teachers. J. P. M. 

[In the July 13 issue of the Musicat Courter, in the 
Montgomery, Ala., letter, John Proctor Mills was inad- 
vertently given joint credit with Father Ryan as the writer 
of the poem of Florence Golson’s song, “Rest.” Father 
Ryan alone wrote the poem.—The Editor.] 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Roanoke, Va.—The midsummer season here finds 
musical activities at a low ebb, except for the band con- 
certs given in Elmwood Park. These are greatly enjoyed 
and the organizations participating—Kazim Temple Band, 
The Viscose Company Band and the Norfolk & Western 
Machine Works Band—are to be congratulated on the 
splendid programs they are rendering. 

Harry J. Zehm, the newly appointed organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Episcopal Church, is expected to 
arrive here August 3. Mr. Zehm spent seven years abroad, 
a portion of the time in Leipsic, where he was a student 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music, and in Paris where 
he studied under Guilmant. In addition to the church posi- 
tions held by him, he has for the past twenty years been 
prominent in recital work. St. John’s is fortunate in secur- 
ing his services and he will be a valuable addition to our 
musical circles. A portion of his time will be devoted to 
teaching. 

Erich Rath, musical director at Hollins College, and 
Everard Calthrop, vocal instructor, have returned from 
Charlottesville, Va., where for the past six weeks they 
have been engaged in summer school work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Mrs, Thomas W. Spindle is organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church during July and August, 

Mrs, Chester W. Ogden, who for the past year has 
been residing in New York where Mr. Ogden has been 

(Continued on page 49) 
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RAVINIA OPERA PATRONS ARE TREATED TO 
“LOHENGRIN” IN ENGLISH, SPLENDIDLY DONE 


Claire Dux, Morgan Kingston, Alice Gentle the Stars, with Hasselmans Conducting—Car Strike Has Little or No Effect 
on First Performance oi “Romeo and Juliet”—“Tosea” Also Given Its First Presentation This 
Season—Other Operas Attract 


Ravinia, Il, August 5.—President Eckstein and his as 
sociates have always surprises for their patrons, and one 
of then: was uncovered when “Lohengrin” was sung in 
English last Saturday night. Few, if any, outsiders had 
expected to hear the opera sung in English, so the surprise 
was doubly gratifying, as all the artists enunciated the 
text especially well, ' 

“LoHENGRIN,” JuLy 29. 

Claire Dux was at her best as Elsa, She sang and acted 
the role with much conviction and added greatly to her 
popularity by her clear and distinct enunciation of the Eng- 


lish words. Morgan Kingston finds the title role one of’ 


the most ingratiating in his diversified repertory. The 
Welsh tenor has sung many roles so far this season at 
Ravinia, but he will be best remembered as Lohengrin. 
Vocally he was in splendid fettle, and histrionically the role 
is also to his liking; Alice Gentle, as ever, was a capital 
Ortrude and no more need be said, The other roles were 


all well handled and a word of praise is also due Louis 
Hasselmans who conducted with verve and precision, 
“Carmen,” Jury 30. 
On Sunday night “Carmen” was repeated with Bour- 


skava, Maiéo Roselle, Harrold, Ballester and Rothier in 
the leads. Hasselmans conducted. 
Artists’ Concert, Jury 31. 

Peralta and Edward Llewellyn were the soloists at the 
artists’ concert on Monday night, given under the direction 
f Hasselmans 

“Romeo AND Juuiet,” Avcust 1. 

Gounod'’s opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” had its initial per- 
formance the first night of the car strike, and judging from 
the attendance very few of the Ravinia habitues are street 
car patrons, or if they are, they took other means of con- 
veyance to reach the cage of Eckstein’s songbirds. “Ro- 
meo” at its best is a tedious opera—one that demands a 
star cast, as even with a Muratore and a Galli-Curci its 
lengthy love duet is boring. First honors of the evening 
were equally divided between Louis Hasselmans, in the 
orchestra pit, and Orville Harrold, the tenor, Mr, Has- 
selmans has improved greatly since we first made his ac- 
quaintance as an opera conductor two seasons ago, and the 
manner in which he conducted the Gounod score was in 
every respect to his credit. It is such conducting as this 
that makes listening to an opera, even of the character of 
the one under discussion, well worth while, and he and his 
men in the orchestra pit gave a splendid account of them- 
selves and much enjoyment to the audience. Orville Har- 
rold would have been given the place of honor in this 
review was it not that he sang flat the last few measures 
of the duet with Juliet in the second act. The balcony 
scene can be made beautiful, but it must be well sung, and 
on this oceasion it was only satisfactorily rendered. Mr. 
Harrold, on the other hand, sang the “Oh, Leve toi soleil” 
superbly, When Harrold sings at his best he cannot be 
surpassed, and he was truly great in that aria. In the next 
act he tired a fittle, yet the impression produced in the 
previous scene was so gratifying to the ear as to obliterate 
any weakness. He won a tremendous and richly deserved 
success. The Juliet was Queena Mario. She made up a 
very good looking young girl, but the voice seemed a little 
too light for the part. Miss Mario is a most conscientious 
artist who generally does not sing against true pitch, who 
sings with much conviction and tries hard to please. She 
did all these things again on this occasion and also won a 
good part of the approval of the public. As remarkable 
as Ballester always is when singing Italian baritone roles, 
as deplorable is he in the French repertory. His Esca- 
millo in “Carmen” is poor; his Mercutio is worse. Good- 
looking as Figaro in “The Barber,” admirably made up as 
Rigoletto, his Mercutio is a valentine. The handsome Bal. 
lester is really ugly as Mercutio. His make-up was funny 
and he seemed iil at ease in his sumptuous costume. Balles- 
ter is today one of the most promising young baritones, 
but he should study the French repertory if he contemplates 
adding new roles, as the two in which he has been heard 
here are not on a par of excellence with those in his Italian 
repertory. Having heard only the second act, this review 
cannot comprise the work of other artists who appeared in 
later scenes and, for that reason only, their work is left 
unnoticed, A good word is also due the chorus, which dis- 
tinguished itself, and to the stage manager, whose various 
pictures were in accordance with the best tradition. Not 
to mention Anne Roselle, who sang the role of the Page, 
Stephano, would have been an unforgivable oversight, as 
vocally, histrionically and visually she appeared at her very 
best, She was a big factor in making the second act meri- 
torious. 

“Tosca,” AucGust 2. 

The first performance this season at Ravinia of “Tosca” 
may well be written in golden letters in the annals of opera 
at this lovely summer resort, “Tosca” has been given 
quite frequently heve, but previous performances were com- 


pletely obliterated from memory after listening to this 
opera presented by Alice Gentle, in the title role, Mario 
Chamlee as Cavaradossi, and Adamo Didur as Scarpia, 
with Papi conducting. Alice Gentle is a mezzo soprano, 
but her voice is of such wide compass that she can reach 
high soprano altitudes without the slightest effort, and the 
rich, big tones that she delivered in the medium register 
made her performance, vocally, stand out as admirably as 
her acting. This means a great deal, as the lyric stage can 
boast of but few singers who could hold their own on the 
legitimate stage, where Miss Gentle has also won high 
recognition. Her Tosca was a masterful piece of acting, 
and if her costuming had been more becoming she would 
here be pronounced the queen of Toscas he Ravinia 
throng feted her to the echo and the outburst of enthusiasm 
on the part of the public was in every respect deserved, as 
Gentle in “Tosca” is great. 

Mario Chamlee sang gloriously the role of Cavaradossi, 
which he acted with great conviction and sincerity, Full- 
throated tones of unsurpassed beauty, outbursts of passion 
of great intensity, beautiful shading and admirable phras- 
ing made his Cavaradossi unforgettable. Didur’s Scarpia 
is a new revelation of what an artist can do with a role, 
as his Scarpia is totally different from any seen or heard 
in these surroundings or anywhere else. The Scarpia of 
Scotti and others who have followed the lead of this 
acknowledged “first Scarpia” have all made the chief of 
police an aristocrat. Others, more individual, have found 
a happy medium between a noble Scarpia and a less dig- 
nified one, being now suave and again rough. The Scarpia 
of Didur is completely original. In his make-up his Scar- 
pia is weak and this point is essential in carrying out his 
action. A devil is his Scarpia, malignious, the spirit of 
evil, a passionate senile and a man who has succeeded more 
by foolish audacity than by developed intelligence. Thus, 
in the first act, he tantalizes Tosca by showing her repeat- 
edly the fan which he has found in the chapel and which 
he is sure will inflame the jealousy and hatred of Tosca 
until she has no more cognizance of anything around her 
except her thought of Cavaradossi being unfaithful to her. 
This is paramount; everything else is Le her at the time 
being adamant. Didur’s Scarpia takes advantage of that 
state of mind. He does not kiss her hand as would a 
gentleman; he takes her by the arm, although his first im- 
pulse would have been to grab her by the waist; but being 
a hypocrite and a superstitious scoundrel, he recollects that 
he is in a church and surrounded by devotees. He does 
not offer Tosca holy water as a courtier would, but he of- 
fers her the breath of vengeance that makes his vile and 
putrid body spring with a sort of new rejuvenance, In 
such moments his facial expressions are sartonical and the 
weakness is painted so strongly that you hate him as you 
do the villain in a cheap melodrama. Columns could be 
written about Didur’s make-up and acting of the role. It 
may not be true to life, but truth in opera seldom exists. 
It may be that a successful chief of police does not reflect 
on his face his most intimate thoughts, but a public which 
does not understand a foreign language can well be en- 
lightened by the pantomime of such a Scarpia as the one 
presented on this occasion by Didur. One understands the 
part the personage plays in the drama, and suspects in ad- 
vance what his role in it will be. To dissect an old role 
is not an easy task, as many of his predecessors, men of 
brains, had looked from all angles at Scarpia and seemingly 
took out every possibility, yet Didur was able to create a 
new one. Right or wrong, the effort well deserves this 
lengthy analysis, which is only curtailed by lack of space, 
as it would take many more lines to give a pictorial review 
of the details with which he acted the role. Vocally, he 
was excellent. 

Papi has always been suspected of having much pleasure 
in directing this Puccini score, and that love was reflected 
in the manner in which he conducted. Such performances 
as the one of “Tosca” cannot but have their beneficial ef- 
fect, not only for Ravinia, but also for the desire of Chi- 
cagoans and others to hear grand opera more frequently 
and for a longer duration. This writer intends to be present 
at the sec performance of “Tosca,” and if he is so 
delighted after a second hearing with the same cast as he 
was at the first, he will be a constant attendant whenever 
the opera is given at Ravinia. Others should copy the ex- 
ample, and those who were not on hand on this occasion 
should buy their tickets in advance, as with Gentle, Cham- 
lee, Didur and Papi, “Tosca” will sell out on each new 
hearing. 

“Ara,” Avucust 3. 

“Aida” was repeated, but with a new cast, Saroya sing- 
ing the title role and Bourskaya the Amneris. The review 
is deferred. 

“Mapame Butrerrty,” Avucust 4. 


The same cast heard at the ious performance reap- 
Hawa with the exception of who was the Pin- 
erton, 
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Balaban & Katz Offer $1,000 Prize 


One of the most distinctive of purely American 
institutions, the moving picture palace, is turning its 
energies toward the encouragement and recognition 
of American composers, making both practical and 
inspirational offers to writers of peaedB 2 works. 
Balaban & Katz, proprietors of one of the largest 
chains of these enormous theaters in the whole coun- 
try—the Chicago, Tivoli, Roosevelt, Riviera and Cen- 
tral Park—have just made public their offer to reward 
with a prize of $1,000 the writer of the best Ameri- 
can symphonic composition submitted to them before 
January 1, 1923, and in addition to feature at their 
Sunday noon symphony concerts by the Chicago 
Theater Symphony Orchestra this composition and 
the five entries considered next in order of merit 
by the three judges, who will be representative fig- 
ures in American music. 

The step marks the definite entrance of the picture 
auditoriums into the highest realms of music, a move 
that was presaged when this type of theater upon its 
birth five years ago began employing grand opera 
musicians and symphony tors to give its 
patrons increasingly important music. The contest 
is endorsed by the following music critics of Chi- 
cago: Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune; Herman 
Devries, ig American; Karleton Hackett, Chi- 
cago Post; Maurice Rosenfeld, the Daily News; 
Theodore Stearns, Chicago Herald and Examiner ; 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal; Rene Devries, 
Musicat Courter; Charles M. Quinn, Musical 
America; Charles E. Watts, Music News. Many 
of the details are of their suggestion. 

Few conditions hedge the competition. The 
authors must be American by birth or naturalization, 
their compositions may be anything that is for the 
entire orchestra—symphony, overture, suite, sym- 
phonic poem—any form that gives the author the 
greatest play for his genius. It must be capable of 
being played in twenty minutes or less and must be 
submitted within the current year, no manuscript 
being received after midnight, December 31, 1922. 

The Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Nathaniel Finston, gave unusual atten- 
tion to the works of American composers in its last 
season’s programs, and Mr. Finston has pursued the 
mays 4 at all times of ny ya native composers 
y giving their works to the public under the best 
conditions. He has 100 men in his orchestra and 
their performances are given first rank by the critics. 

“We are confident that hundreds of really impor- 
tant composers are waiting only encouragement to 
become known to the world,” said A. J. Balaban. 
“Recognition is the one thing they lack, an op- 
portunity to have their symphonic works played 
under the most artistic circumstances. The prize of 
$1,000 to the best is, in our minds, less vital than the 
offer to play it and five others before the music-lov- 
ing public and the competent critics who will judge 
them. Every composer in every part of America is 
urger to enter. We only ask that he or she be an 
American by birth or election, that the work be 
played in twenty minutes or less, and that it be en- 
tered on time. We are negotiating with three of the 
outstanding figures in American music and expect 
to have their agreement to serve as judges within the 
next few days. Perfect fairness in judging will be 
insured by the condition that each contestant submit 
the composition with only some identification mark 
other than the signature of the writer. Place a blind 
identification upon the manuscript and enclose with it 
a sealed envelope bearing this same identification and 
containing the correct name and address of the com- 

ser. This will not be opened until the judges have 
anded in their decisions. 

“Music has become of the utmost importance in 
moving picture theaters of the kind we operate. We 
need new compositions. We are purely an American 
product. We want Americans to write music for us, 
so that we can blend with the masterpieces of the 
Old World the masterpieces of the New. Our the- 
aters playing to over 300,000 people weekly haye 
proved beyond any doubt that the higher and higher 
you go with music, the more see will pay to r 
it. Our orchestras have undoubtedly educated the 
public, but’ the public has educated us. This enormous 
liking for music is of course cumulative. It grows. 
America is, by virtue of the size of its picture the- 
aters, able to give music to thousands where Europe 
reaches scores. This gives new composers from 
America a chance to be powerful famous, to 
reach mammoth audiences. We want them to ac- 
cept the opportunity.” 











“Le CHEeMINEAU,” August 5. 


This opera had its Ravinia premiere at the conclusion of 
the week with a cast including, in the leads, Alice Gentl 
Anne Roselle, Danise, Rothier and Paltrinieri. Hassel 
mans conducted. 


Rene Devries. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
PROVE GREAT SUCCESS 


Olga Steeb Soloist at Second Concert—Dr. Boris Dunev, of 
the Royal College of Music, London, Lectures at 
Southern Branch of University of California 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 28.—Beautiful beyond all telling 
were the symphony concerts given in that wonderful 
natural auditorium, the Hollywood Bowl. Mr, Hertz is 
well remembered and his presence here was greatly appre- 
ciated. His conception of the various numbers was full of 
warmth and fervor and he attained splendid results from 
the men, all of whom were responsive to his every wish. 

The first concert was given on July 11. On Friday, July 
14, the soloist was Olga Steeb, the pianist, who played the 
Saint-Saéns concerto No, 2 in minor, op. 22, winning 
for herself extravagant praise for her brilliant perform- 


ce. 

The following Tuesday was an all-Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram, and on Friday evening Constance Balfour was the 
soloist, singing beautifully the aria “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“La Tosca.” 

For the Saturday evening concert Richard Buhlig was to 
have been the soloist, but was prevented by illness from 
appearing. On this occasion Mr. Hertz achieved some ex- 
quisite effects, particularly in the Liszt prelude, although 
the entire program was delightfully played, and at the close 
people cheered, waved hats and even called “bravos” as the 
men rose at Mr. Hertz’ signal to share in the applause. 

Dr. Boris Dunev, from Oxford, was guest conductor 
and led the orchestra in an all-Russian program last week. 
Dr. Dunev gave a lecture before the southern branch of 
the University of California on Monday afternoon of last 
week and an immense audience gathered to hear this learned 
man discourse on “Community Spirit in Music.” 

Los Angeles is indebted to Douglas Fairbanks for the 
opportunity of knowing Dr. Dunev, who is engaged by 
Mr. Fairbanks to write the score for “Rebin Hood.” Two 
recitals by Dr. Dunev are announced for the near future, 
which will be eagerly awaited by music lovers here. 

The social activities in the musical circle, which were 
the aftermath of the late Music Teachers’ Convention, cul- 
minated in a brilliant reception given by Grace Carroll El- 
liott, sister of Mrs. Nicholson, in her Gamut Club studios, 
in honor of Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, of Piedmont, and Mrs. 
Lillian Birmingham and Mrs. Alvina Huer Willson, of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Nicholson is one of the most noted vocal 


teachers of the north, and she has the added distinction of 
being the mother of the brilliant young violinist, Marian 
Nicholson. Grace Elliott is the popular impresaria and her 
invitations are enthusiastically accepted. 

Mrs, Alvina Huer Willson is still lingering in Los An- 
geles. She was the honor guest recently at an evening of 
music at the home of Mrs. Calvert Wilson. Little Ruth 
Willson, her talented daughter, gave a remarkably fine ren- 
dition of a Wieniawski concerto, accompanied by her violin 
instructor, Gregor Cherniawski. f 


PORTLAND MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Portland, Ore., July 26—In honor of Louis Victor Saar, 
a delightful reception was given, July 21, in the parlors of 
the Portland Hotel, where, a large crowd assembled to 
greet the distinguished composer-pianist, who is conducting 
a five weeks’ master class here. Music was furnished by 
Mr. Saar, Tosca Berger (violinist), and Phyllis Wolfe 
(soprano). This is Mr. Saar’s third visit to Portland, 
where he is very popular, 

Lela Slater, pianist, has returned to Portland after a 
year’s study with Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, New York. 

The Elks’ Band, Frank Lucas conductor, is giving a 
series of concerts for the city’s “shut-ins.” The first con- 
cert took place at the St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Maurice Leplat, of the first violin section of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, has been appointed head of the 
violin department of the Cornish School of Seattle. 

Erwyn Mutch, baritone, left last Sunday for New York 
for several months’ study under Oscar Seagle. He will 
then leave for Paris, where he will study with Jean de 
Reszke. 

Parish Williams, tenor, is leaving this week for Europe 
to resume his studies with Ludwig Wullner. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory of Music now has three 
artistic directors—David Campbell, Otto Wedemeyer and 
George Hotchkiss Street. The faculty numbers fourteen 
teachers, 

Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study for Beginners, is a Portland 
visitor. She has a large following here. 

F. X. Arens, who had a large summer class here, is 
spending his vacation on his ranch at Hood Rive eo 


BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., July 20.—David Hutchinson has been 
appointed to organize an Eagles’ Band of thirty pieces. 
The choir of the Garden Street M. E. Church gave its 


annual spring concert in June, with H. Goodell Boucher, 
director; Mrs, E. T. Mathes, organist, and Albert Benson 
conducting his selected adult concert orchestra. Solo parts 
were sung by Mrs. Frank Deerwester, Marion Gilroy, Dr, 
H. D. Young, Halford Ross and Bernice Wahl. The church 
was crowded, 

Marjory Lawson, Maxine Lawson, Annie Altose, Mar- 
garet Topping, Ann Bennett Swartz, Catherine McRae 
Smith, Ethel Alsop and Vera Kienast, all dancing pupils 
of Maud L. Williams, have gone to Seattle, where they 
will spend the summer as pupils of Adolph Bolm at the 
Cornish School of Music. 

Helen Frost won the gold medal for piano playing in 
the annual music and declamatory contest held in the First 
Christian Church under the direction of the W. C. T. U. 
Other piano contestants were Fern Fuller, James Springford, 
Lily Ericson and Dorothy Brown, all pupils of Minnie Clark 
of the Bellingham School of Music and Art. ) RE | ar, 


Artone Quartet at New York University 


The Artone Quartet (composed of Dicie Howell, soprano: 
Edna Indermaur, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, with Francis Moore at the piano) gave 
the second concert of the summer school series at the New 
York University on Thursday evening, July 20, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience which recalled the singers 
many times. 

The first half of the program, consisting of miscel- 
laneous numbers, opened with a group of four short quar- 
tets by Brahms, Schumann, Rosa and Hook. These were 
followed by a group of solos by Edna Indermaur and sev- 
eral duets by Dicie Howell and Walter Greene. Four short 
modern quartets closed the first half of the program. The 
second half was given over to the presentation of “The 
Mountebanks,” a song-cycle for four voices by Easthope 
Martin, which has become a favorite with Artone Quartet 
audiences. 

The Artone Quartet will open the current season with 
a tour through the middle West during October. It con- 
tinues under the management of Evelyn Hopper. 


Westminster Presbyterian Choir Pleases 

The Westminster Presbyterian Choir, from Dayton, 
Ohio, under the direction of John Findley Williamson, sang 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” in Warsaw, Ind., on July 31, where 
the singers were enthusiastically received by a large audi- 
ence. The choir also sang in that city twice daily for a 
week, and an extensive fall tour is being booked for the 
choir. 
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CHICAGO STRIKES FAIL TO HALT INTEREST IN 
THE ORGANISTS' NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Delegates Propose to Increase Popular Enthusiasm je the Pipe Organ—Open Air Opera Concert Postponed—Herbert’s 


“Natoma” 


Chicago, Ill, August 2——The big events here during the 
week just ended were the street car and “L” strike and the 
fifteenth annual convention of the National Association of 
Organists—the latter the most important as far as the 
musical fraternity is concerned, Although the strike hurt 
general business some forty per cent,, few musical enter- 
suffered from it, and the downtown district was as 


prises 
and the Ravinia audiences as large as hereto- 


msy as ever 
bore 
THe Orcanists’ CONVENTION, 

lhe convention of the National Association of Organists 
took place during the week and is reviewed elsewhere at 
length. Delegates of the convention stated that the pipe 
organ can do for a city what a symphony Orchestra can 
accomplish, and they propose to increase popular enthusiasm 
for the pipe organ as well as to familiarize themselves with 
latest developments in the mechanism of their profession. 
Rollo F, Maitland; of Philadelphia, urged the value of the 
pipe organ in soothing noise-raw city nerves, The con- 
vention was a huge success and Chicago felt elated to harbor 
in its midst the distinguished visitors, and the local organists 
did their best to show a good time to their out-of-town 
colleagues 

Outpoor OreraA DELAven. 

rhe open air opera concert, under the auspices of Ramah 
Lodge No, 33, 1. O. B. B., which was to take place this 
evening, August 2, has been postponed until Wednesday, 
August 9, when Irene Pavloska and Forrest Lamont will be 

Uncertainty of transportation was responsible 
postponement, 


featured 

for the 
Samuet D. Se_witz Bookine. 

Samuel D, Selwitz leaves Chicago on August 15 to book 

for his artists in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 

1, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, North 

Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 


and Illinois 
In the very near future Mr, Selwitz will publish the 
complete list of the artists who will appear this coming 
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season under his management, 
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Likely to Be Produced by Chicago Civic Opera—Notes 


already be added the names of Maxim Brodsky, lyric tenor, 
well known in Chicago and surrounding communities. 


“NaTtoMa” At OPERA, 


In all probability Victor Herbert's “Natoma,” which has 
not been given here or elsewhere in several seasons, will 
again see the footlights at the Auditorium this coming sea- 
son, with Mary Garden in the title role. As heretofore, the 
opera will be sung in English, and it would not be at all 
surprising but that it furnished the bill for one of the first 
nights of the season and might even be given the first night, 
if Mary is willing. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonaLtp Dunnine Crass. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald will open her normal class of 
the Dunning System on Monday, August 7, at the Sheridan 
Road M. E. Church. Mrs. MacDonald has just concluded 
a successful session at Cleveland (Ohio), and the large 
registration of her Chicago class presages a like attendance 
here, 

Notes or New GLenn Dittarp GuNN SCHOOL. 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music, Dramatic Art 
and Dancing, has organized a Department of Grand 
Opera. In charge of the Department of Grand Opera in 
Foreign Languages has been placed Maestro Ettore Gorjux, 
whose long and honorable connection with the art in the 
capacity of director ended recently in Mexico City. Maestro 
Gorjux has been associated as conductor with such dis- 
tinguished figures of the lyric stage as Tamagno, Tetrazzini 
and Mareschalchi. His knowledge of the repertory is com- 
plete. Nor has he been limited to opera in foreign tongues. 
He was associated with Emma Juch in her tours of the 
United States. He conducted the French opera in New 
Orleans; Hammerstein’s Philadelphia Company, where he 
was the first to popularize Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” He has now under his care a number of brilliant 
young singers, and he is preparing for the performance 
of a number of operas with his students during the coming 
season, 

Other important additions to the vocal faculty of the 
Gunn School are Herbert Gould, bass, the Chicago Opera; 
Carleton Cummings, tenor, and Stuart Barker, baritone. 
Mr, Gould can spare time from his numerous operatic con- 
cert engagements to teach but two half-days and will spend 
all this time at the Lake Shore Drive School, Mr. Cummings, 
whose last teaching engagement was at the New England 
Conservatory, will devote all his teaching time to the Gunn 
School, although like Mr. Gould he is busy with concert 
and chorus conducting engagements. Mr. Barker, likewise, 
is much occupied in the recital field, but his teaching time is 
greater, and his class, already large, will be materially in- 
creased at the Gunn School. 

The school stresses the point that its teachers are, for 
the most part, actively engaged in their professions. It 
believes that the student public most respects the teacher who 
also is a competent and popular executive. 


Patmer CuristTiAN To Assist Eric DELAMARTER. 


Palmer Christian has returned to Chicago from two years’ 
work as municipal organist of Denver (Colo.), and subse- 
quently concert work at Grove Park Inn, Asheville (N. C.). 
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Mr. Christian will be associated with Eric Delamarter at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, including the four Sunday 
services, the choral, church and concert work, and the 
special recital series. 

SturKxow-Ryper Stupio Notes. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a recital at the North Shore 
Hotel, Evanston, on Sunday evening, July 30. She played 
on the Daily News Radio program, Wednesday evening, 
her program consisting of works by Chopin, MacDowell, 
Poldini and her own “Imps.” 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder has been chosen to play a Chicago 
program at the first concert of the Twilight Musicales, to 
be held on the Municipal Pier during the “Pageant of 
Progress.” She will present compositions by Rossetter Cole, 
Leo Sowerby, Mabel MacDurfee and Marx Oberndorfer, 
and will play her “Fantasie Pastoral,” which is written 
around scenes in Lincoln Park. The date of the first 
Musicale is August 6 at 5 o’clock. 

Helen Colburn, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, will 
give a program of piano compositions at the Sturkow-Ryder 
studios, Saturday afternoon, August 26, at 4 o'clock. 

Joun Martruews In Town. 

a Matthews, tenor of New York City, called at this 
office with Samuel D. Selwitz, under whose management 
he will appear next season in concert, recital and opera. 
Mr. Matthews came especially from New York here to get 
an interview from Mr. Selwitz, and was so pleased with 
it that he placed his business interests in the hands of this 
young Chicago manager. 

Dr. LuLEK VACATIONING. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, of the Chicago Musical College, leaves 
on Monday next for a three weeks’ vacation in Northern 
Wisconsin, where he will devote much of his time to 
fishing. 

Tuank You, H. A. De Voicne! 

This representative lost his card of admission to Ravinia 
the other night and at once notified President Eckstein, 
who issued a duplicate. A few days later we had received 
a visit from H. A. De Voigne of the Combustion Com- 
pany, manufacturers of combustion fuel oil burners, who 
found the card and kindly returned it to its owner. No 
reward was paid, but we reiterate here our thanks. 

L. E. Benymer Here. 

L. E. Behymer passed through Chicago on his way to 
Minneapolis, the Northwest and then home to Los Angeles, 
and called at this office where he told many interesting 
stories, which, in the near future will see light in the 
Musicat Courter. The only reason for not writing the 
same at this time is that in the issue of August 3 two good 
stories were published. The others will follow later. 

We Won’t! Wut You? 

“Have your Hyo-glossus examined!” “A good voice 
will be made better, a lost voice restored, stammering or 
stuttering cured if you develop your hyo-glossus muscle.” 
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There is some one in Chicago who “guarantees your 


voice 
can be improved 100 per cent. if your hyo-glossus muscle 
is developed.” “Caruso had to work many. years developing 
that muscle before his voice was perfect. He was a mu- 
sical athlete.” All this and more is printed in a two-page 
advertisement that appears in the Physical Culture for 
August, and the advertiser is the Perfect Voice Institute, 
922 Sunnyside avenue, of the City of Chicago, State of 
Illinois. The institute does not advertise in Musica. 
Courter, but the writer would certainly want his hyo- 
glossus (singing muscle) developed and his om improved 
100 per cent. before the advertisement would be acceptable. 
Probably the advertising manager of Physical Culture, a 
very serious and ble paper, has had some of his 
staff experimenting with hyo-glossus muscles, otherwise, 
no doubt, the advertisement would not have “been accepted. 
Grace WELSH ON VACATION. 
Grace Welsh, the well known Chicago pianist and com- 
poser, and a member of the faculty of the Amierican Con- 
servatory of Music, has left for her summer home in 
Boone (la.). Miss Welsh has just completed her third 
summer season under the able instructor and master pianist, 
Josef Lhevinne. The young artist has closed a very busy 
season, both in the teaching field and on the concert plat- 
form, Rene Devries. 


BEARDING THE RICHARD IN HIS DEN 





(Continued from page 5) 

that was organized a year ago at Bucharest, the Rumanian 
capital, and which he conducted there “as guest” last 
spring. A native’ Rumanian conductor, Georgescu, is the 
regular leader. “It is astonishingly good,” said he, “for 
an orchestra that is so young. There are a lot of excel- 
lent native players in it and a number of solo desk men 
from Vienna. We afte to make a tour that no orchestra 
ever undertook before, playing in Constantinople, Cairo 
and Athens, three of the oldest capitals of the world, if 
one reckons Cairo the legitimate successor of Alexandria. 
I am looking forward with tremendous interest to the 
experience.” 

We spoke of the production of “Der Rosenkavalier” 
which the Metropolitan is to revive next season, and he 
said he was very glad to have the opera presented with 
two such fine artists in leading roles as Jeritza and Paul 
Bender, who is a splendid Ochs von Lerchenau. Asked if 
Mme, Jeritza would not be a trifle large in stature for 
the part of Octavian, he replied that quite the contrary 
was the case; Octavian was supposed to be a strapping, 
dashing young blood, and all the Octavians he had seen 
had been too small. 

Strauss will remain at Garmisch until late in November, 
to complete some of the work he has in hand before re- 
turning to his duties at Vienna. (He is not writing or con- 
sidering the composition of any symphonic works at pres- 
ent.) His stay will be broken only by a visit to Salzburg 
early in August where he is to conduct performances of 
“Cosi fan tutte” at the festival. This festival opens with 
five days of chamber music by the most modern of Ger- 
man young moderns, and, thinking of that, I asked Strauss 
what he considered to be the general trend of new Ger- 
man music today. “Oh,” said he, “all the youngsters seem 
to be tremendously interested in a tonality.’ He laughed. 
“I’m an old man now, too old for that, Besides I’m afraid 
(‘afraid’ was the exact expression) that the reaction will 
drive us back to Beethoven and Mozart.” His eyes twinkled. 

Just then a maid came to announce that tea was ready, 
so we went in the house and up to a pleasant, sunny room 
in the second story, The other guests were Mme. Johann 
von Strauss, widow of the famous “Waltz King” (the 
two musical Strauss families are not related), and her 
daughter. Talk around the table turned on a recent  per- 
formance of Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” at the Vienna 
opera, which had pleased Strauss not at all. “Grand opera 
singers,” said he, “seem to think that they must ‘condescend’ 
to light opera when they have to sing it. That is the last 
thing one wishes of them. It requires a great deal more 
finesse to sing and act one of the light comedy roles in 
‘Fledermaus’ than most any of the heavy parts in grand 
opera cal! for.” 

Tue Korncotp ConTROVERSY. 

It was hot in the tea room. There was, in fact, heat 
in the radiators, as I discovered by sitting near one of 
them, so you may imagine how cool the day was. R. S, 
wanted to open a window, but his wife—who offered her 
guests among other dainties “Schlagobers” (the cream 
itself, not the ballet), an almost unheard of luxury in 
Germany nowadays—protested, saying that she no sooner 
got the house warm and comfortable than Richard insisted 
on opening windows and making it cold again. “Why,” 
said he, “it must be thirty degrees Reaumur here now. 
Where’s the thermometer?” “There isn’t any,” answered 
Mrs. S. “Then I must put on a lighter jacket,” said he, 
and off he went. 

When he came back, Mme. Johann von Strauss. referred 
to the controversy between Julius Korngold, critic of the 
Nettie Freie Presse of Vienna and father of the young 
composer, Erick Wolfgang Korngold, and Strauss. On 
account of differences between young Korngold and Strauss, 
the elder Korngold attacked Strauss in his paper, and some 
unknown writer—Strauss himself does not know who it 
is—has come to his defence in another prominent paper. 
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Strauss’ own account of the beginning of the affair was 
very funny. Young Korngold, who, by invitation, had 
ucted some performances of his “Die Tote Stadt” at 
the Vienna Opera, wrote letters to certain musicians which 
Strauss considered were insulting and reflected upon him- 
self and his management of the opera. So he sent for 
the. youth, told him exactly what he thought and also 
said that, under the circumstances, he would not be asked 
to conduct any more performances at the opera. Inci- 
dentally Strauss remarked that he knew the elder Korn- 
gold was an enemy of his, but the younger protested, 
claiming that his father was one of Strauss’ greatest ad- 
mirers, “That,” answered Strauss, “cannot be true. There 
are three reasons why he must be my enemy: first, as a 
father; I well remember that my own father could see 
no good in the works of other young composers. Second, 
as a Jew; I know very well that he is doing his best to 
put one of his own race in my position here, And third, 
as a pupil of Hanslick”—the Vienna critic of a generation 
ago who became famous because he constantly disparaged 
the works of Richard Wagner. ‘“‘No pupil of: Hanslick 
can possibly be a friend of mine.” And so the interview 
ended; our interview, too, for it was time to catch the 
train back to Munich. So we said goodbye after an un- 
usually pleasant and fruitful afternoon. |H, O; Oscoopn. 
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PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY BALLET 
ENDS MEXICO CITY ENGAGEMENT 


Mexico City, July 11—Last evening witnessed the final 

performance of the present engagement of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet. Large houses and enthusiastic recep- 
tions have been the rule, and one is not surprised to learn 
that a return engagement has been arranged for 1923, prob- 
ably the month of May. 
» “Despedidas,” or farewell performances, really mean 
something here, provided of course the artist or organiza- 
tion giving them has been well liked. Many artists have 
remarked that outside of one or two other countries there 
is no place in the world that can accord the ovations that 
the Mexican audiences can. Certainly the demonstration 
that occurred at the performance under discussion leads one 
to believe such a fact. The Esperanza Iris Theater was 
absolutely packed, a condition that has been true of all per- 
formances given the last two weeks. Incidentally, Mexico's 
perennial musical comedy star, Esperanza Iris, was the 
guest of honor of the occasion, having returned from 
triumphs abroad for a season of operetta in the theater she 
owns. 

Enthusiasm reached its peak when, upon the repetition 
of the last number, the “Hymn of Joy,” Mr. Oukrainsky 
and his six “primera ballerinas” joined in this thrilling 
dance. The audience rose as one person showering the 
stars with flowers, confetti and serpentines, applauding 
madly and yelling bravo until one’s ears hurt from the din. 

Since our earlier report many new ballets have been 
presented, as well as divertissements. Of the ballets per- 
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haps the most successful was that from “Gioconda,” “The 
Dance of the Hours,” gorgeously staged and beautifully 
costumed ; it had ideal parts for both Pavley and Oukrain 
sky and their supporting company. Other ballets \iked 
were the “Hindu” ballet from “Lakme,” and “Trianon,” 
a “Manon” costumed affair danced to music of Mozart. 
One must mention that perfect number, “Pastoral,” danced 
by Mr. Pavley and Miss Dagmara, and “The Reptile and 
the Bird” number of Mr. Oukrainsky and Miss Milar. 
Mexico will certainly look forward to the return en- 
gagement of this organization. R. E. Grierira. 





THE STADIUM CONCERTS 





Jury 31, 

Very large audiences continue to be attracted ta the 
concerts at the Stadium, and the popularity of Willem van 
Hoogstraten increases each evening. July 31 marked the 
beginning of his first full week as conductor, at which 
time he chose an all-Tschaikowsky program. 

Aucust 1, 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist and audition winner, was the 
soloist at the Stadium Concerts, August 1, In spite of 
weather that was decidedly threatening, there was a large 
audience which accorded the artist an ovation truly earned. 
In the Tschaikowsky concerto for violin in D major Miss 
Jeffrey proved herself to be an artist of fine attainments, 
Temperament and technic, perfectly blended, coupled with 
a wonderful Stradivarius once owned by Paganini and later 
by Nicolini, made for a rendition which not only set her 
audience to prolonged applause but also so enthused the 
supporting musicians in the orchestra that they forsook 
their customary reserve and cried “Bravo.” 

Under the direction of Willem van Hoogstraten. the 
orchestra gave the overture to Beethoven's “Coriolanus,” 
Weingartner’s arrangement of Weber's “Invitation to the 
Waltz,” “Fetes” from Debussy’s “Nocturnes” for orchestra, 
and “Finlandia” of Sibelius. 

August 2, 

August 2 was symphony night, the program containing 
the overture to “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; Seventh Sym 
phony, Beethoven; “Indian” suite, MacDowell, and “Rhap 
sody Espana,” Chabrier, 

Avucust 3. 
An all-Wagner program was heard on Thursday evening. 
Avucust 4, 

Another audition winner was the soloist at the Stadium 
on August 4. May Korb, soprano, whom it will be remem 
bered won the Newark Festival Local Soloists’ Audition 
several years ago, created an excellent impression on this 
occasion, For so small a girl it was astonishing that het 
voice could be heard so distinctly in the remotest corner 
of the Stadium. She chose as her first offering an aria, 
“Charmant Oiseau,” from David's “La Perle du Bresil,” 
which has been made so popular by some of the world’s 
greatest singers. Clearly and distinctly her voice rang out, 
and the many difficulties in this number seemed not to 
trouble her in the least. Indeed, she scored an emphatic 
“hit,” although the audience was not as large as it might 
have been, probably due to the unsettled weather. After 
the applause subsided, she sang an encore, After the in 
termission, Miss Korb contributed another number, “The 
Waltz Song,” from Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette.” 

One of the features of the evening was the performance 
of “In Strauss’ Time,” a waltz composed by Langley, 
after a fine rendition of which the composer was called 
upon to share honors with the conductor. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten gave his audience considerable 
variety in the orchestral offerings. The program opened 
with an overture to Weber's “Euryanthe.” Strauss’ sere 
nade for wind instruments, op. 7, was beautifully given 
and likewise the Bach-Abert prelude, chorale and fugue 
The program reached its climax in the final selection, 
Liszt’s second “Hungarian” rhapsody. 

Aucust 5. 

Saturday evening’s program was changed somewhat in 
order to conform with Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s idea of a 
gala night. Gade’s “Ossian” overture, one movement of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Tsar Sultan” suite, and the selec- 
tions from “Carmen” were replaced by two movements 
from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, “The Ride of the 
Valkyries” and Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala.” The 
remainder of the program included the “Priests’ March” 
from “Athalie,” Mendelssohn; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius: 
minuet, Boccherini, and “Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky. 


August 6 
Frank Sheridan, one of the audition winners, made his 
debut on August 6, and was given a rousing reception by 


an unusually large audience even for the Stadium concerts 
Mr. Sheridan is a very talented young musician and gives 
yromise of a brilliant future, He was heard in the Mac- 
Jowell D minor concerto, and his interpretation was musi- 
cal and expressive. His technic is well developed, his tone 
firm, and he plays with style. Two encores were demanded 

Under the thoroughly competent leadership of Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten the orchestra gave great pleasure in works 
by Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Grieg and Massenet 
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ASHLEY PETTIS. : +* supe pie ete ay \' ALTHOUSE NOT A TIME-WASTER 
pianist, snapped recently at Babylon, LL, I., >." vf I <a nde Se - t ' When Paul Althouse is not singing his thoughts 
where he appeared in concert, "ihe »" + . teG,* ; : - a | | \ — + ng fe Oe ae a 
p awa : Y ite . pictures, taken on shipboard—the 8. 8S. Mat- 
, . j ; i sonia—bound for Hawaii and Australia, where 
he will be heard in concerts with Arthur Mid- 
dieton and Rudolph Gruen, the tenor is seen 
indulging in a game of shuffleboard and per 

fecting his long distance drive. 


ARTHUR 

HACKETT 
triumphantly dis 
plays nine quarts 
of blueberries 
picked in two 
hours near his 
bungalow on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. 
H. They will be 
brought to New 
York in the fall 
converted into the 
AMONG THOSE TO RETURN TO OUR Pimeberry jam for 
SHORES which the Hackett 
were Florence Raaton soprano, of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, and her husband, 
Francia Maclennen, who are now at their 
home at Port Washington, L. I. Miss Easton 
will fill some concert dates prior to appearing “LISTENING TO THE SAD SEA WAVES” 

with the opera company. (Photo by Bain ; 
News Service.) irthur Middleton and Rudolph Gruen on their way to Hawaii and 

: Australia, where they will be heard in many concerts. 


menage is famous, 


THE “PRESIDENT’S GREAT CHORUS” IN REHEARSAL 
The above picture shows the Chicago section of the President's Chorus in rehearsal, with Henry W. B. Barnes, director for the Chicago-Mooseheart Pageant, conducting. Of the 
thousand voices muking up the personnel of this great chorus, eight hundred are selected from the best-vocat material of the following singing organizations in Chicago: Apollo Club, 
Mendelssohn Club, the Chicago Woman's Chorus, Singeverein, the Madrigal Club, Haydn Choral Society, Swift's Men’s Chorus, Swedish Choral, Association of Commerce Chorus, 
Marshall Field & Co, Choral Society, Carson Pirie, Scott & Co. Chorus, Telephone Chorus and Orchestra Hall Sunday Evening Club Choir, Elgin and Aurora are each contributing 
small groups. Visiting professional singers from many of the larger cities of the country are also included. The President's Chorus will sing at Mooseheart (Ill.) on the after- 
noon of August 26, on the occasion of President Harding's visit there during the International Convention of the Loyal Order of Moose, and one engagement on the evening of August 
12 at the Municipal Pier for the Chicago Pageant of Progress. The Mooseheart Concert Band and auailiary forces will accompany the chorus, There will be seven artists for 
sole assistance, 
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EVELYN JEAN, 
soprano, who scored a favorable impression with the large 
audiences that heard her when she appeared as soloist 
with the Goldman Band on the Columbia Green and at Poe 
Park and Centrat Park. Miss Jean has a splendid soprano 
voice which she uses tastefully, and her appearances added 
to the pleasure of the Goldman concerts. (Photo by Fifth 
Avenue Studios, Inc.) 


IN ROUTE TO VANCOUVER 
The accompanying snapshot of (top to bottom) Edward 
W. Lowrey, of the Daniel Mayer office; Marguerite J)’ Al- 
varez and Oscar Wagner, accompanist, was taken on board 
the 8. 8. Niagara while en route to Vancouver. 


ENJOYING THE SIGHTS 


William A. Brophy and Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Deutsch enjoying the sights of Atlantic City. 
Mr. Brophy and Mr, Deutsch are connected with the Brunswick Phonograph Company. 
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MARION RUBOVITS, 
a young Chicago soprano, who will sing at the Thursday 
afternoon concert at Ravinia on August 10, on a program 
of children’s songs. Miss Rubovits was awarded the Oscar 
Saenger Scholarship Prize at the Chicago Musical College. 
(Photo by Lewis-Smith.) 


HOW THELMA GIVEN SPENDS HER VACATION AT CAPE COD 


not forgetting her treasured violin, and (3) giving a 


(1) A little swim or paddle now and then; (2) 


to her artist brother for sketches are only a few of the many 
(Photos by Illustrated News.) 


young artist. 


NH 


OrPHRA CONDUCTOR AND WIFE SAIL 
When the 8. 8. Paris sailed on August 2 for Hurope it in 
cluded among its passengers Richard Hageman, recently 
engaged for the Chicago Opera, and hia wife, who crossed 
the ocean on a pleasure trip. (Wide World Photo.) 


few hours’ time 
diversions that round out a busy day for the talented 


RICHARD STRAUSS IN PRAGUE 


The latest photograph of the composer, taken in Prague after the premiére 


of his 


“Legend of Joseph” at the Czech National Opera there, which is said to have aroused 


such enthusiasm as to have united, temporarily at least, the 
From left to right: Emil Pirchan, designer of the scenery; 


elements of the city. 


Anatol Provaznik, Czech composer; Dr. Ostrcil, manager of the Opera; 
acted Potiphar’s wife; Strauss and Paul Kroeller, stage 


manager and dancer of the title part 


Salmon-Wegener, who 


Czech and German 


Ume. Lydia 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














(Universal-Edition A. G., Vienna and New York) 


“MOVIMIENTO PERPETUO, VARIATIONS, CANTA.- 
BILE AND WALTZ, and CANTABILE” (for 
Violin, by Paganini) 

George Kinsky and Fritz Rothschild have issued these in- 
teresting Paganini works separately, with preface and ex- 


planatory remarks printed in three languages, , namely, 
English, French and German. These remarks call dttention 
to each work, its origin, characteristics, etc. The Varia- 
tions, and Cantabile and Waltz, each have highly interest- 


ing facsimile of the originals, blots, smudges, blurs and 
all, just as they exist in the Paganini manuscripts. This 
addition of the four works is entirely new, dated this year, 
and is provided with every thinkable detail for the execu- 
tion and interpretation of each work, The works were 
vriginally composed for the famous virtuoso’s own use, 
he concealing them from all eyes; it was not until he neared 
the end of his life that Paganini consented to their pub- 
lication, During his lifetime only a few of his works were 
published, all the really great compositions remaining in 
manuscript when he died, in 1840. It was a dozen years 


later before Paris and Mayence firms obtained some of 
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the larger works for publication. The four violin pieces 
under consideration were originally written with orchestral 
accompaniment. The variations are on a theme by Weigl, 
the same theme being utilized in a series of variations by 
Beethoven, The waltz was composed for his ten-year old 
pupil, Camillo Sivori, with guitar accompaniment, but in 
this edition arranged for piano. The cantabile is the only 
Paganini work written for violin with piano accompani- 
ment; the great violinist always thought in terms of or- 
chestra. Needless to say, the modern virtuoso finds no 
secrets in this Paganini, once thought so impossible, super- 
human! Regarding the “Perpetual Movement,” it is 
recorded that the 2,242 notes constituting it were performed 
by Paganini in three minutes. It is interesting to note 
also that the score in orchestral parts are in B flat major, 
while the viola solo part is in A, requiring tuning up of a 
half-tone, The variations originally bore the title “Sonata 
with Variations.” It consists of a slow introduction, fol- 
lowed by the Weigl theme, sounding like Italian opera- 
music, with the variations, of considerable difficulty, and a 
presto finale. This Weigl was a composer of operas, more 
particularly of “The Swiss Family,” and as stated, Bee- 
thoven took the same theme for his variations for piano, 
clarinet and cello, op. 11. The many double stops, thirds, 
sixths, flageolets, saltati, etc., all make the variations ex- 
tremely interesting. The cantabile was composed for the 
youthful Sivori, of whom Paganini said that “Within 
three days after his first lesson he was capable of playing 
several pieces; in two weeks he appeared publicly as a 
virtuoso.” To this gifted little fellow Paganim dedi- 
cated a concertino, six sonatas, and other minor pieces. 
The cantabile introduction is followed by a whimsical 
waltz in E’ major, with a charming middle section in C 
sharp minor, The piece is more of an improvisation 
than the others, not pretending to be a work of importance, 
although it may rightfully be regarded as a fine little 
musical study. The somewhat simple guitar accompani- 
ment is here made into more worthy music in its piano 
arrangement. The original reading of the solo violin, as 
appearing in Paganini’s own hand, is followed. The last 
piece, a cantabile in D major, is short (only four piano 
pages), and is now published for the first time. It com- 
bines melodic charm with absolute fidelity to the form, pos- 
sessing the graceful character of the operatic cavatinas of 
the time, calling up memories of Bellini. 





(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago and London) 
“FOUR LITTLE STUDIES IN SHARPS” and “FOUR 
LITTLE STUDIES IN FLATS” (for Piano) 

“With notes for busy teachers,” says the title-page of 
these works, each of eight pages, by Florence Goodrich. 
Each little piece has its title, those in sharps being “Rain 
Drops,” a little study for alternating hands, played stac- 
cato; “Twilight,” a “cross-hand” study; “Good Friends,” 
an amiable little piece. of octaves-tones and «chords, and 
“Little Study,” a pretty “fifth-finger” right-hand melody, 
with accompanying figure Containing a very pleasant’ dis- 
sonance, The explanatory remarks are useful, to the point, 
and the pedal is clearly indicated. The work for playing 
in flats begins with “Bluette,” a joyous, short piece of two- 
note right-hand phrases, with canonic imitation in the sec- 
ond section, being a study in legato couplets; “The Little 
Dancer” is a tarantelle, brisk, snappy, with much life and 
strong contrasts; “Swing Song” is a study in pedaling and 
style, graceful, pretty music; “All Alone” (left hand alone) 
sounds as if the all-aloner is injyin’ it, for it runs along 
brightly; evidently the title does not refer to loneliness! 
The pedaling is distinctly marked, the fingering also, mak- 
ing both booklets most practical for teaching purposes. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 

“QUAND CE BEAU PRINTEMPS JE VOIS” (Song) 

The poem is by Ronald, written nearly four hundred 
years ago, and to it composer Stuart Mason has ‘ 
music of pastoral charm, appropriate to the title, “When 
Beautiful Spring I See.” An accompaniment of principally 
slow sixths continues through most of it. Love, the beauty 
of earth and sky, the soft light, the verdure, the flowers, 
and of course, kisses, occupy most of the poetic thought. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
“HOW GOES THE NIGHT?” (Song) 


“Lyrics from the Chinese,” the original by Dr. Legge, 
translated by Helen Wadell, contains this poem, which 
tells of the midnight, the torch blazing bright, the throb- 
bing of the drum; the trumpets blowing on the height, then 
“smoking in morning light, the dragon banner floating in 
the sun.” Vernon Spencer, pianist, composer, lecturer, 
born in England, pupil of Reinecke and Jadassohn, now a 
resident of Los Angeles, knows the Chinese idiom; doubt- 
less his present environment accounts for this, for this song 
is the most realistic “Chinese” music printed since “The 
Lady Picking Mulberries,” by Edgard elley. The hands 
play—most of the time—in unison, three octaves apart, pe- 
culiarly Chinese, characterful, realistic, such as anyone 
knows to be of the Eastern Kingdom. With the right 
playing loudly, the left softly throughout, this music sug- 
gests strange countries at once; and all of it is staccato. 
Open fourths and fifths, with a “tum-tum” bass in spots, 
heighten this effect. It slows up, dies away, and stops on 
a chord, which (if correctly printed) contains the tonic, 
second, and fifth of the scale; certainly curious, original, 
weird! F. W.R. 


Harold Hurlbut to Hold Master Classes in 
Spokane 


Spokane, Wash., July 27,—Harold Hurlbut recently gave 
a unique recital in this city at the Davenport Hotel. He 
sang a program of “Songs of the Riviera” in French, Italian 
and Neapolitan, explaining the meaning of each song before 
singing it. He performed some remarkable vocal feats, 
employing in a very effective way an unusual pianissimo, 
facile top tones, including the high C and an excellent trill 
in one number, to the surprise of his delig' % 


He will hold master classes here in August, F, 
Extensive Tour Booked for Herbert Gould 
Herbert Gould’s more important concert engagements for 

the 1922-23 season are so far scattered from California to 


Ohio, which is pretty good territory, especiall when one 
considers that all of his “dates” are ones, farthest 
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point east is Akron, Ohio, where Mr. Gould is included in 
the biggest artist series there. 

In California he will have quite a tour during January, 
beginning at the University of the Pacific at. San Jose, 
with more inquiries coming in all the time. 

Just to help things along Mr. Gould has just had printed 
an effective folder setting forth a few facts so splendidly 
of what he is doing that it should bring him many more 
engagements. 


Anne Roselle a Busy Artist 


Although thé coming season will be Anne Roselle’s first 
in concert, the numerous requests for her and the engage- 
ments already booked have been most gratifying. Se 
have been brought about largely through the excellent work 
she has done at the Metropolitan Opera for the last two 
seasons and also while on tour with the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany during the past two years. 

the recent Scotti Opera tour, Miss Roselle sang 
twenty-six out of the twenty-eight performances given by 
‘that organization. In Youngstown she appeared in three 





ANNE ROSELLE 


in her garden at Highland Park, Ill. She is singing this 
summer at Ravinia Park. 


operas in one day—“L’Oracolo,” “Pagliacci,” and “Car- 
men”—and through the marvelous way in which she car- 
ried through these performances she was booked there for 
a return engagement in concert in October. 

Miss Roselle is spending the summer at Ravinia, where 
she is booked to sing Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Leonore in “TI! 
Trovatore,” also “Aida,” and several other roles. Later 
she is to appear on many of the leading concert courses 
in the country, among which are appearances in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Virginia, 
Kansas City, Wellsville, and Findlay. Miss Roselle is to 
sing a pair of concerts with the Minneapolis Orchestra in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in November, and will be the 
soloist with this orchestra on its spring tour of six weeks. 
She appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia Park on July 17, when she sang the big aria, “O 
Patria Mia,” from “Aida.” 


Fine Concerts Heard in Fairmount Park 


The orchestral concerts given in the music pavilion at 
Lemon Hill, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, have proven 
very popular. The concerts began on Fuly 17, and were 
given nightly, including Sundays, until August 6; when they 
were discontinued and will not be resumed until August 14. 
Several concerts were given on Sunday afternoons and 
also some childrén’s concerts on Saturday mornings. 

There are fifty men in the personnel of the City Orches- 
tra (the official name of the organization), most of whom 
are drawn from the roster of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Three conductors were chosen for this season—Victor 
Kolar, Thaddeus Rich and Henry Hadley—all capable men 
who have had wide orchestral experience. 

The character of the music presented made a special ap- 
peal to summer audiences, for it was of a somewhat lighter 
character than that of a symphonic concert, but neverthe- 
less music of a very high class. During July, among the 
works heard, there were several symphonies, tone poems, 
marches, overtures, waltzes, selections from operas, rhap- 
sodies, suites and numerous miscellaneous numbers. The 
soloists scheduled for the first month of concerts included 
Mina Dolores and Mary Barrett, epprancs ; Helena Marsh, 
contralto; Henry Scott, basso; Alfred Lorenz and John 
Richardson, violinists, and Benjamin Gusikoff, cellist. 

Louis A. Mattson, assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was secured to manage the concerts, and he 
states that there probably will be three shells in various 
parts of the park erected for the concerts next summer, the 
idea being to give two concerts a week in each of the 
three places. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





Joseph Malkin “a Master Cellist” 


On tour as assisting artist with Geraldine Farrar, Joos 
Malkin, the cellist, was highly lauded by press and public 
alike. Some of the press opinions follow: 

+ Mr. Malkin’s part in the program was brief, but it was long 
enough to stamp him as a master cellist. His touch was as 
delicate as it was sure, and his bowing was faultless, He produced 
song notes on the —'y of a purity and clearness which were all 
that one could expect from a mechanical device, and the tones of 
the instrument yielded to the tion of the with a sym- 
pathy and expressiveness worthy of the human voice. Mr. Malkin 
1s no dreamer. He does not bow his instrument with rapture and 
abstraction, Neither does oe with gusto and flourish. He 
lays simply and carefully, with an eye to the strings and a thought 
or the music. His artistry is the more admira because it is 
conscious but not studied. 

When he paved Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “A Song of India,” the ic 
and richness the melody was enchanting, while the weird wistful 
tone and the dreaminess of the © were conveyed in a manner 
sustained and imaginative. 

Popper’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” has more variety of movement 
and emotion and gave the cellist a wider field for the display of 
his talent. He was light in his handling of the gayer and graceful 
portions of the piece, energetic in the moments of power, and sym- 
pathetic and passionate in the outbursts of emotion, the cadences 
— and subsiding, now soft, now vigorous, as the theme ex- 
panded. 

The audience insisted on two encores and was eager for a third. 
—Winona (Wis.) Republican-Herald, May 15, 1922, 


Mr. Malkin is known in Aurora by reason of his membership in 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. n the days when the public 
faced the absence of Bruno Steindel, it seemed tragic, but with the 
coming of the great Malkin from Boston, a treat was in store which 
Aurora in common with the entire middle west has appreciated. 
Mr. Malkin’s perfect tones talk poems or dramatic values to his 
listeners, just as his guiding hand and mind elect. One has. known 
of his talented young daughter, the violinist, whom he will take 
abroad for study.—Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, May 23, 1922. 








The evening’s program was opened by Mr. Malkin, a true artist 
of rare ability. is first number was ‘‘{ntermezzo,” by Lalo, which 
was followed later on the program by “A Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the well known and beloved, “Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
by Popper. His marvelous tones and phrasing and the dexterity of 
his left hand were most notable in his presentation of his numbers. 
This artist also responded graciously to encores, giving Beethoven's 
“Minuet,” and others.—Elgin (Ill.) Daily News, April 29, 1922, 

Joosph Malkin, the eminent cellist, easily established his favor 
with Dubuquers, and was revalled frequently, adding two encores 
after his second appearance one of the encores being the well known 
“‘Humoresque” by the Bohemian Dvorak. His double stopping, runs 
and trills in his several offerings proved him a master whom it 
would be a pleasure to hear in a more extensive program.—Times- 
Journal, Dubuque (Ia.), May 19, 1922. 


Mr. Malkin’s tone is notably pure and big, and his playing of the 
Rhapsodie disclosed excellent technic. As an encore he played the 
Beethoven “Minuet.”-——Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, May 31, 1922. 


Press of Sydney Praises Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have apparently found no 
greater difficulty in arousing enthusiasm over their two- 
piano recitals in Australia than they have encountered in 
the places they have already impressed. Since their debut 
only a few seasons ago these young artists have revived and 
even enhanced interest in this branch of music, and so 
overwhelming has been their success that they have prac- 
tically cornered this field for themselves. They are now 
concertizing in Australia, under the direction of The In- 
ternational Tours, Ltd., and gave their opening concert in 
Sydney on June 20. The verdict in the musical columns 
the next day was unanimous. 

The Evening News of the same date stated that: 


It is safe to assert that those who heard the fine playing of 
Messrs. Maier and Pattison at the Town Hall last night will not 
be satisfied with one of their concerts. It was a great pleasure 
to note that the enjoyment was genuine and whole-hearted. It was 
not because of the novelty of a program by brilliant players on two 
keyboards; it was in the achievement of rich musical effects that 
the pianists scored... . 

The following excerpt is from the Sydney Sun: 

These American artists have a lot to offer in the way of big art, 
but one of the most charming things about their playing is this 
stimulating appeal.- Messrs. Maier and Pattison are virile players, 
apparently brimming over with the joy of life and art. Their joy 
in chasing their nimble fingers over the keyboards affects their 
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listeners to such an extent as to put them in a charming mood, 
as happened last night early in the program, when the thunderous 
a use was supplemented by cheers and “bravos” from the back of 


the hall 


Under the headline: “Instant Triumph of Duo-Piano - 


Music,” G. de Cairos-Rego wrote in the Sydney Morning 
Telegraph: 

Ravishing music and masterly playing created an extraordinary 
impression on last night’s audience at the Town Hall, The whole 
evening was.like a fairy story—a new world of musical experience. 
And if the visit of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison has the effect of 
arousing a general interest in the performance of music for two 
pianos, such as was manifested by last night’s immensely captivated 
gathering, a great good will have been done to the musical life 
of Sydney... . 

The critic of the Morning Herald had this to say: 


It may be taken for granted that the art of gps yr has 
never been presented here with the exquisite perfection of technic 
which marked the debut in Australia of Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son at the Town Hall last night. The enthusiasm increased with 
every performance, and, as so often happens at recitals here, the 
cheering and the encores were reserved for the lighter pieces, or 
those which were descriptive. 

C. Sauer in the Daily Mail wrote, in part: 

Seated vis-a-vis at their “double-grand” pianoforte, Messrs. Maier 
and Pattison last night opened to an enthusiastic audience new fields 
of concerted music for two pianos, which comprised the whole pro- 
gram. . . . Possessed of a florid and clean technic and abundance 
of temperament, in which each artist displays his own character- 
istics, their rformance is highly artistic in every detail. Their 
playing reveals true art, because they have—according to Voltaire’s 
immortal quotation—attained unexcelled perfection in ensemble play- 
ing. I was astounded at their evenness of atteck and release, and 
their beauty and variety of tone color that both artists elicited from 
the instruments. There were at all times ae moments of 
rhythmic and tonal changes which created an unusually captivating 
effect; and in every work the pianists performed perfect unanimity, 
and equal power of conception, as well as display, were evident. 


Florence Otis’ Singing Praised 
Among the recent return engagements filled by Florence 
Otis were appearances in Erie, Pa.; Canton, Ohio; Akron, 
Ohio; Joplin, Mo.; Johnstown, Pa.; Youngstown, Ohio; 





FLORENCE OTIS, 
soprano. 


St. Louis, Mo., and Milwaukee, Wis, Chicago and Balti- 
more were but two of the cities which heard her for the 
first time this season, The accompanying salient paragraphs 
were culled from a few of the press notices which the so- 
prano received in some of these places: 

In her delivery of her program, Miss Otis revealed a voice of 
beautiful quality. She soars with ease into the upper heights of 
the scale and there is warmth and evenness in her lower tones, In 
interpretation, she is aided by a very pleasing personality.—Joplin 
News Herald. 

Miss Otis has a voice of splendid timbre, resonant, flexible, and 
of pleasing quality, and knows how to use it. It is of dramatic 
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quality and her tones were well rounded and musical, She sang 
with perfect ease and freedom.—Canton Daily News, 

Intelligent interpretation, beauty of tone, splendid diction and a 
strict erence to pitch were to be heard in the young singer's 
performance.—Erie Daily Times. 

The timbre and quality of her voice brought enthusiastic ap 
plause, The difficult “Bell Song” by Delibes showed excellent con 
trol and pores while her enunciation in all numbers was perfect 
—Akron Press. 


Matzenauer “An Altogether Great Artist” 


Margaret Matzenauer received countless complimentary 
presss notices during the 1921-22 season, and many of the 
tributes were a column in length. Extracts from a few 


of them are reproduced herewith. 


Never was a Springfield audience more completely wrapped up in 
the offerings of any artist be it a vocalist, a violinist or a pianist 
. » « She won her audience upon her first entrance by the stately 
dignity and quiet graciousness of her bearing.—-Illinois State Jour 
nal, Springfield, Til. : 


Matzenauer is marked as an artist by the general opulence of her 
artistic means. Her voice is large and of a range equaled perhaps 





MARGARET MATZENAUER, 
(© Mishkin, New York.) 


contralto. 


only by Schumann Heink. Her capacity for varying her vocal ef 
fects would appear to be practically unlimited; she moulds her 
tones as one would mould a piece of clay. Say in addition that she 
has a beautiful organ, and you have said that she is an altogether 
great artist.—Chicago Examiner. 


She has a personality with the force to make itself felt to the 
farthest corners of the hall, and_her singing produced a great 
impression on the public.—-Chicago Evening Post. 


Margaret Matzenauer brought the North Shore Festival to a stir 
ring close. ... Matzenauer alone, almost, of present-day singers, 
uses her voice with respect and care, and it is of such wealth and 
vitality that she stands the last of the radiant queens of sheer song 

Chicago Journal. 


Mme. Matzenauer gave most of her program in English, and her 
enunciation is delightfully clear. Her program was well chosen 
and not only displayed the beautiful qualities of her voice, but also 


her dramatic abilities.—Lincoln Star. 


Only words of praise can be said of the voice and singing of 
Margaret Matzenauer.—Washington (D. C.) Daily News 


Her interpretation of some of the lighter numbers was unusual 
in a voice of such strength.—Birmingham Post 


Mme. Matzenauer gave a program of operat and lyric numbers 
that exhibited to the full the unrivaled opulence of her voice and the 


(Continued on page 48) 





SOUSA—BOILED EGGS—PUNCH—AND AN ENGLISH CHARWOMAN 


The account of John Philip Sousa’s address before the 
Rotary Club of Montreal, Can., is so unusually interesting 
—and different—that it is herewith reprinted from the 
Gazette : 

John Philip Sousa is no less entertaining in the role of raconteur 
than that of a bandmaster. This was demonstrated yesterday when 
he addressed members of the Rotary Club at their luncheon in the 
Windsor Hotel. . No title for his address was announced, and it 
was not known whether he was going to deliver an oration on music 
or international relationship. On the contrary, it proved to be on 
boiled eggs, the British admiration for Punch, and an English char- 
woman, It was evident at the outset that the members anticipated 
an enjoyable half hour, for no sooner had Frank Webber, the 
president, introduced the speaker than they all carried their chairs 
to the immediate vicinity of the head table in order to make a sort 
of family gathering. 

¢ speaker stated that he came second to no man in his admira- 
tion for the British Empire. He had travelled into nearly every 
corner of the globe over which flew the British flag and the more 
he had seen of British institutions the more he liked them. But 
since his arrival in Montreal he had become rather sad. When he 
was very young, said he, he was always given eggs for breakfast 
which were beaten up and served in a pot like a shaving pot. He 
had never been able to eat them with decency since a yellow streak 
always made its appearance on his shirt front or on the tablecloth. 
But during his first visit to London he stayed at the old Morley’s 
Hotel and, going down to breakfast, he ordered eggs. The waiter 
appeared with a weird cup containing an egg still possessed of its 
shell. “Do I just swallow it?” inquired the hewildered Sousa. 
Thereupon the waiter, seemingly amazed with his client’s ignorance, 
lifted his knife and decapitated the top of the egg. “It occurred 
to me, gentlemen,” said Sousa, “how very artistic this was, and I 
wondered why on earth such artistry was not introduced into 
America, and I was determined never again to eat my egg in any 
other way. On my arrival in Montreal a prominent citizen invited 
me to be his guest, and at breakfast the following morning sure 
enough eggs were served, but, alas, in the American shaving pot.” 
“Gentlemen,” added the speaker with emphasis, “you are slipping.” 

Lieut.-Commander Sousa then related that while he was in New 
York some time ago he received from England four beautiful vol- 
umes of Punch. At the time he was entertaining a well known 
Britisher to whom he commented upon the great admiration the 
British have for Punch. “Indeed,” said he, “it is the English 
Bible. During my gutst’s visit it occtrred to me how much he 
would probably enjoy Punch, and one morning I accordingly said: 
‘There you are, old man, here are some volumes of Punch. Go 
and spend an enjoyable hour or two with them.’ ‘To hell with 
them,’ was his reply; ‘throw me over the baseball page’.” This 


brought forth roars of laughter, which was the more. increased when 
the speaker added: “Gentlemen, you are slipping.” 

His other story concerned an experience with a “charlady” in an 
English hotel. Every morning as he would go down to breakfast 


he saw a woman continually scrubbing the floors, and it occurred 


to him what a horrible life she led. “I asked my manager for a 
pass to one of my concerts,” said Sousa, ‘‘and | may say that above 
all things he hates a man to whom he gives a pass, and there are 
few men he hates. But I succeeded in getting one eventually 
So the following morning I said to the charwoman for whom I had 
great sympathy : ‘Would you care to go to a concert next Thursday 
afternoon?’ The charlady, expressing great joy, exclaimed: ‘Is that 


your only day off’.” 

The stories much diverted the members, who repeatedly cheered 
the speaker and they voiced the unanimous hope that Lieut-Com 
mander Sousa would enjoy his visit to Montreal and that he would 
address them again during his next visit to the city. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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D’Alvarez Celebrates Birthday 
on Board Ship 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, now touring Aus- 
tralia, celebrated her birthday at sea on the 
S.S. Niagara on May 31. A surprise dinner 
was given her in the evening by Edward W. 
Lowrey. The other guests included Mr. and 
Mrs, Guy Maier, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Patti- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Donald McBeath, M. C. 
Bernard, Evelyn Wolff, her secretary, and 
Oscar Wagner, her accompanist. There were 
many gifts of unique nature, gathered from 
the treasures of the barber shop, and the 
prima donna voted the party one of the jol- 
liest birthday celebrations she had ever had. 

On the §$.S. Niagara of the Canadian- 
Australian Line there is a Niagara Pastime 
Association composed entirely of the crew, 
and on each voyage they give an entertain- 
ment for themselves. As practically all of 
the men saw service in the late war and 
developed their vocal and histrionic talents in 
rest periods, these concerts have come to be 
looked upon as one of the bright spots of 
the trip. The passengers are rigorously ex- 
c'uded, and for the night one of the lower 
decks is roped off, a stage with settings, 
curtain and lighting effects is improvised and a most in- 
teresting amateur performance is given on each occasion. 
The audience, made up of stewards, stokers, cooks, stew- 
ardesses, cabin boys and sailors, is a most unique and en- 
thusiastic one. On the last voyage to Australia the concert 
took place on the evening of June 3, Mme. D’Alvarez and 
her party and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who were on 
board, had the distinction of being invited to be present. 

Midway in the program three cheers were given for the 
prima donna, and she responded by singing “Homing” and 
as an encore Mana-Zucca’s “Top o’ the Morning.” The 
applause was terrific and some of the auditors, perched on 
the rail, nearly toppled over from excitement. The Smoke 
Room Steward, who made a very felicitous speech of 
thanks, said that it was the first time in his experience of 
over twenty voyages when prominent artists had been on 
board, that one had been so thoughtful as to sing for the 
crew. 


making 


Ruth Ely Gives Song Recital at A. Y. Cornell 
Summer School 


Round Lake, N. Y., July 27.—Ruth Ely, soprano, and 
a pupil of Minna J. Gaudry, a prominent and most success- 
ful teacher of A. Y. Cornell’s vocal technic in Savannah, 
Ga., gave an enjoyable recital at the Round Lake Audito- 
rium on Wednesday evening, July 26, before an audience 
which filled the hall. Miss Ely essayed a taxing program, 
beginning with a group of three old Italian airs, followed 


AN INTERESTING GROUP 


Left to right: Charles Gilbert Spross, Ruth Ely, A. Y. 
Cornell and Minna J. Gaudry. 


by a group of French songs which included the Bizet “Pas- 
toral” and Vidal’s “Ariette,” the latter being sung with a 
brilliancy of tone and vitality of spirit which aroused the 
audience to enthusiastic applause. Then followed the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” Miss Ely accomplishing 
its bravura difficulties with delightful ease and infusing it 
with considerable emotional warmth. A Schumann group 
came next and the concert closed with an English group 
which contained a fine song by Jeanne Boyd, “At Morning,” 
and closed with Hageman’s “Nature's Holiday,” which fur- 
nished a fittingly brilliant ending of a well presented pro- 
gram. 

Miss Ely is attractive, well poised, sings with an ob- 
viously intelligent musicianship, and has every promise of 
a successful career as a concert artist. Charles Gilbert 
Spross, who is assisting Mr. Cornell as coach at the sum- 
mer school this season, played the difficult accompaniments 
with skill and sympathy and gave as a solo Liszt's “Etude” 
concert in a A flat, encoring with a “Melody” by Rach- 
maninoff. 

Miss Ely will continue. her studies with Mr. Cornell rant 
season. S. B. 
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HAROLD BAUER, 


the acquaintance of prehistoric animals in a London park, 


Harold Bauer’s European Bookings 


Word just received from Harold Bauer, pianist, now in 
London, indicates that this artist is having an unusually 
busy summer. Mr. Bauer played in Holland very recently, 
giving two concerts in Scheveningen with the Amsterdam 
Orchestra. The following week he appeared in San Sebas- 
tian for two concerts with the Madrid Orchestra. August 
finds him in Salzburg, Germany, for the Chamber Music 
Festival. In September he has ten concerts in Scandinavia, 
opening in Christiania with three orchestral engagements on 
September 10, 12 and 16. The last week in September Mr. 
Bauer will play two concerts in Berlin, followed by twelve 
recitals in Holland, two in Belgium, and three appearances 
in Paris, two of which, on October 28 and 29, will be with 
the Philharmonic Society of Paris. Throughout November 
Mr. Bauer will be in England and Scotland, playing with 
symphonic societies. He will leave for America the end of 
the month and open his tour in Ithaca, N. Y., December 6. 


Spalding Sdinieaiil in Italy 


Albert Spalding, after a European tour of over one 
hundred concerts, is spending the summer months enjoying 
a well earned vacation in an old Italian villa outside the 
city of Florence in the valley of the Arno. Spalding is 
claimed by Florence as really one of her sons, as it was 
here that he first started to study the violin under Chiti, 
one of the most noted Florentine masters. Many Italian 
musicians, such as Pizzeti, Respighi, Consolo, and other 
names familiar to Americans, make this their home. Spal- 
ding will return to America late in September. 
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World’s Famous Prima 
prano, 

Celebrated Baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Foremost Dramatic Soprano and 

Italian Baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Company. (Joint Recitals). 

Leading Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Ferenc Vecsey Hungarian Violinist. 

Joseph Hislop ........ Scottish Tenor. 

John Charles Thomas. Popular American Baritone. 

Anna Fitziu Lyric Soprano. 

Cyrena Van Gordon .. Leading Mezzo Soprano of the Chi- 

cago Opera Company. 

Evelyn Scotney ....,,.Coloratura Soprano. 

Erwin Nyliregyhazi.... Hungarian Pianist. 

Raoul Vidas French Violinist. 

Edward Lankow ..... Basso of the Chicago Opera Co. 

Tina Filipponi ...... .- Italian Pianist, 

Robert Ringling American Baritone. 

Rudolph Bochco ...... Russian Violinist. 

Clara Deeks .......... oe Soprano, 

Paul Ryman .......... American Tenor, 

Suzanne Keener ......Coloratura Soprano of the Metro- 

politan Opera Company. 

Delphine March Contralto. 

Marie Saville ......... Soprano. 

Caroline Pulliam Coloratura Soprano. 

Reverend Lawrence 


Luisa Tetrazzini Donna So- 


Titta Ruffo 


Rosa Raisa 
Giacomo Rimini 


Beniamino Gigli 
Giuseppe De Luca .... 


Baritone. 


Mertie Bamber 
WOR igs cote gnc cvtinse Composer-Pianist. 


and 
THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
at the 
HOTEL BILTMORE 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE PROJECT METHOD IN HARMONY 


Teaching Harmony as a Live School Subject and Not a Dead Issue, as Many Teachers Have Chosen to Make It—Robert 
B. Walsh, Director of Music in the Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., Speaks on the Subject 


[Harmony is an elective subject in high school. The 
talented student should have the opportunity to study 
all the music he needs. But, unfortunately, few teachers 
are skillful enough to present the subject in an attrac- 
eae 5 aes Mr. Walsh has the right idea—The 

itor. 


“The project method in education, a much mooted ques- 
tion at present, should be thoroughly understood before any 
attempt is made to incorporate it into a school curriculum. 
The method originated as a teaching device in Agricul- 
tural Education where it is capable of more practical ap- 

plication than in many other branches. 

“The term carries with it the idea of a program of im- 
portance, of some duration, and the expectation of certain 
tangible results. 

“Kilpatrick says, ‘The term “project” contemplates a 
complete act or experience which the agent projects or 
purposes, and within limits sees through to completion.’ 

“Stevenson says, ‘A project is a problematic act, carried 
to completion in its natural setting; the pupil should have 
a problem that he solves and works out by his own mental 
and physical activity.’ 


“Let us take one example to illustrate the project! We 
may find here in Tennessee an excellent illustration. 
“At the Muscle Shoals in the Middle Tennessee River 


the government took up a project which was thought to 
be of vital importance to our country in time of war. At 
this point the river falls over a series of rapids making a 
drop of some hundred and forty feet. It was estimated 
that this volume of water dropping such a distance would 
furnish, through the medium of an hydro-electric plant not 
less than 250,000 horse power. 

“A plant of this kind would be valuable for the manu- 
facture of nitrates for explosives in time of war and of 
commercial fertilizers in time of peace. 

“Notice now the various branches of investigation made 
necessary for the presentation of this project to Congress. 

“Several artists were employed to paint a large picture 
of the entire section of the country surrounding the Muscle 
Shoals. 

“It was necessary to study the history of the river to 
determine the constancy of the water supply; the possibility 
of building dams in the various tributaries; and the setting 
apart of large tracts for forest reserves to hold back the 
flood waters. The location of the power plant had to be 
studied with regard to its safety from an invading enemy 
in time of war. The source of our present supply of nitrate 
and the possibility of its being cut off was compared with 
the electric method of extracting nitrogen from the air 
which, combined with limestone produces the desired 
nitrates. 

“The study of such an hydro-electric plant from a com- 
mercial standpoint showed also that by substituting electric- 
ity for coal, about 4,500,000 dollars in coal could be saved 
annually and such cities as Memphis, Birmingham and 
Nashville could be supplied with light and power. 

“With the building of locks at Muscle Shoals the river 
would be made navigable from the Ohio to Knoxville, thus 
increasing its value commercially, as trade would be stimu- 
lated by the lower freight rates of water transportation. 

“Taking this whole project as a study, notice the scope 


of subjects necessary! Agriculture, commerce, mining. 
manufacturing, geography, forestry, physiography, and 
engineering. 


“To appiy the preceding project to a school-room, ex- 
ercises might be simple enough in a_ school where one 
teacher could handle the entire work of the class through- 
out the day and coordinate the various branches into a unit 
of study. But in the high school where each teacher deals 
with only one phase,of the work what ideal conditions 
would be necessary to obtain sufficient cooperation. Even 
then might not one fall into the error of a certain teacher 
of geography of whom Ruediger tells, who had her class 
build a model of the Panama Canal as a project, and 
claimed that the result was very gratifying since the class 
learned much about different kinds of wood and the value 
of various qualities of glue. But what did this have to do 
with geography? Was it really a project? Or was it 
merely the time old doctrine of interest, or Pestalozzi’s 
theory of psychologizing education, or what Montaigne had 
in mind when he wanted to subordinate books. 

“If I understand the idea of the project aright, we have 
a few fundamental principles to consider; an object, or 
problem to be worked out by the mental and physical effort 
of the pupil, with some reasonable expectation of its com- 
pletion, and the units of instruction are to be taken up in 
situations which naturally call for them. 


“The teacher of harmony as well as the agriculturist has 
the advantage over many other departniental teachers in 
selecting projects that will not strike so far afield nor gain 
results so foreign to the subject in hand. 

“Take as an example project, the concert program or 
the operetta. By studying several concert programs the 
pupil or the class, as it may be, gains some idea of how a 
program should be arranged and balanced so as to make it 
develop some certain idea or thought. 

“There are always opportunities for a class to attend 
some concert or recital program. Every opportunity is 
taken advantage of to hear the various artists who appear 
from time to time in our cities. Their programs are usually 
obtainable in advance, so the numbers may be studied and 
listened to understandingly. Free lectures always present 
an analysis of our symphony orchestra programs, which 
prove a valuable source of study. It is surprising how 
much interest will be shown in the more difficult harmonic 
problems which have been illustrated by some composition 
which the pupil has heard played or sung by some individual 
or organization on the concert stage. These programs are 
then studied with reference to the idea which they develop; 
the balance, and the psychological effect of the arrange- 
ment upon the audience. The various forms of composition 
which appear are studied, 

“Now the class will arrange programs, selecting its 
material from any source. These will be studied, criticized 
and revised. Next the work of producing original material 
is taken up with the idea of presenting the same to the 
public. 

“The work may be divided among the members of the 
class—giving to one an instrumental number, to another a 
group of songs, another may decide upon a duet, and still 
another who may be more ambitious or further advanced 
in the work, may select a song cycle to comprise a solo for 
each voice, a duet or trio, and a quartet. 

“Now the real work begins. Melodies, of course, are the 
first thing. The motive, sequence, phrase, cadence period, 
and melodic intervals are produced in various keys and 
rhythms. The triad and tetrachord next form the basis of 
harmonic study. The different forms of accompaniment 
always stimulate the work as the pupil now begins to feel 
that a very tangible milestone has been reached. 

“After melodies have become, as it were, second nature, 
and intervals thoreughly mastered, the search begins for 
texts, and we now turn to the poets. 

“The choice of rhymes and meters, scansion, 
type of poem to be used always arouse new interest. 


and the 
This 
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phase of the work is very helpful also to those working on 
instrumental compositions. By this time the pupil has up- 
wittingly become very familiar with many of the usually 
difficult things commonly classed among the dry bones of 
the subject. No isolated facts have been presented, but 
each in its natural setting. 

“On our concert program last spring, there appeared in- 
strumental compositions for the piano and violin, a group 
of songs, and four song cycles, all the work of the class in 
harmony and composition. Each cycle was composed for a 
mixed quartet, and was made up of a solo for each voice, 
a duet or trio, and a closing quartet. Mother Goose proved 
a favorite source of rhymes, and each composer costumed 
and trained the singers for the stage presentation of his 
or her cycle, 

“Thus was completed the project, which was chosen sey- 
eral months before and each pupil was thoroughly con- 
versant with, and the master of, every phase of harmony 
that appeared in these compositions. This knowledge is 
theirs to use at any future time as occasion may demand. 

“A very gratifying project was worked out in my class 
during the past year by a boy seventeen years old, who 
graduated from the department in June of this year, This 
was the composition of an operetta to occupy not less than 
an hour and a half in singing. His parents and friends at 
first smiled and shrugged their shoulders, but the lad, 
stimulated by the success of a previous effort and by my 
faith in him, set*to work with a will. We studied several 
operas together analytically, and sought here and there for 
an inspiration. Finally it came through the reading of 
Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ This called for an _ intensive 
study of the music of the American Indians, which proved 
to be a suurce rich in beautiful themes, and as yet not at 
all over worked. An interview, and an evening spent with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman proved a great stimulus, Cer- 


tain scenes were chosen, an outline made, and the text 
selected. The latter, however, in many instances did not 
seem to suit exactly his development of the theme, so for 


many of the lyrics he wrote his own text. A duet for 
Minnehaha and Hiawatha in which each has a solo part, 
called forth favorable comment on the part of several 
newspaper critics. 

“The operetta comprises a prologue and two acts, with 
no spoken dialogue, the singing time being an hour and 
three quarters. 

“To compose and thoroughly understand a work of this 
kind is to understand the gist of a great part of music 
literature. ‘As the rising sun illuminates the earth, so a 
great idea sheds light and meaning far and wide.’ The 
world of music is based on a few simple types. Master 
thoroughly a few of these essential and far reaching types, 
and the realm of music becomes tributary to our thought.” 
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DECATUR ORATORIO CHOIR—AN 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ORGANIZATION OF STEADY GROWTH 


Decatur recognizes no such thing as a decline in choral 
nging. Every spring it hears a chorus larger than the 
vear before and doing better work. The growth and suc- 
cess of the Decatur Oratorio Choir, indeed, has been one 
of the most interesting musical developments of the Mid- 
die West, and. has attracted national attention 

Its annual appearance is the great feature of Decatur’s 
spring festival of music, which has been expanded into 
a three days’ affair, and which is guaranteed by the As- 
sociation of Commerce in recognition of its artistic worth 
and publicity value 

Every Monday evening from the first of January until 
late in April, in good weather or bad, more than 300 per- 
ms gather to rehearse. They come from shops and fac- 
tories, from stores and offices, Some are business men, 
ome busy housewives. Many are high school and col- 
lege students. On the last month of practice they are 
required to sacrifice their Sunday afternoons—no small 


matier when spring is breaking in central Illinois 
The faithfulness, regularity and conscientious effort of 
these singers is amazing, but it can be explained. The 


explanation is Donald M, Swarthout, leader, inspiration, 
and genius of the chorus. Mr. Swartheut is associate 
director of the Conservatory of Music connected with the 
James Millikin University, Although he has an organiza- 
tion behind him, the credit for the chorus is conceded to 
be the director's personality, fine enthusiasm and thorough 
musicianship 

Mr. Swarthout is the father of the chorus. He started 

n a small way eight years ago by adding a few singers 
to his church choir and presenting every fall, with sixty 
or seventy voices, a choral work of recognized merit. 
Encouraged by these early successes, Mr. Swarthout, three 
years ago, decided to make the chorus a truly civic organ- 
ization and.to put on a work with a symphony orchestra 
as a part of the annual spring music festival fostered by 
the Conservatory 

4 call for volunteers in January brought to the first 
rehearsal twice the number expected, and after the weed 


ng out process the chorus had a membership of 200 at 
which strength it presented in May two cantos of Coler- 
idge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” 


The following season “The Messiah” was given by a 
chorus of 250, and in April of this year an organization 
of more than 300 banked to the flies the stage of the city’s 
largest theater, presenting to a great audience Henry 
Hadley’s “New Earth” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale of 
Old Japan.” 

At the beginning of the third year of the civic chorus, 
the financial problem of the spring music festival had 
become so grave that the Conservatory of Music, having 
taken a heavy loss the previous season, relinquished it to 
the Association of Commerce which named a citizen's com- 
mittee to have it in charge. 

Mr. Swarthout, of course, was continued as the director 
of the chorus. His methods, which elicited so much atten- 
tion when related by himself at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Teachers in Detroit last spring, 
are those that may well commend themselves to others 
desiring to inaugurate choral work. His rules maybe 
summarized as follows 

First—Invite everybody, whether a good reader 
or not, who is willing to do serious work. 

Second—Insist on regularity and punctuality at 
rehearsals and drop those who will not conform 

Mhird—Organize the chorus and give its mem- 
bers a sense of responsibility. 

Fourth--Work for perfection, 

Che drill and drudgery of the early weeks of rehearsal 
usually eliminates the: faint-hearts or those who have 
failed to grasp the idea of serious purpose. In this period 
a few trained voices and good readers carry along the 
inexperienced, Ags the work progresses the entire organ- 
zation catches the director's enthusiasm. Without being 
a martinet, Mr, Swarthout is a strict disciplinarian. Dis- 
order or inattentiveness is unheard of. It is for accuracy 
in tone, unanimity of attack, and perfect shading for 
which the director drives unceasingly. 

Months of preparation lead up to the final presentation, 
preceded by one rehearsal with the orchestra. The Min- 
neapolis Symphony has been used once and for the last 
two years the St. Louis Symphony has been employed. 
The chorus is the culmination of the Festival, previous 
programs being furnished by the orchestra. This year 
a children’s chorus of 600 voices was an additional feature. 

Soloists are carefully chosen. Artists for the two works 
given this year were Mary Mellish, Ellen Rumsey, Arthur 


Kraft and Bernard Ferguson. They, like their predeces- 
sors, were loud in their praise of their support, 

The problem in Decatur, as elsewhere, is to make a 
festival pay. The Association of Commerce took a loss 
with a smile, and can be trusted to aid next year when 
the guarantor scheme may be tried. Meanwhile the suc- 
cess of the chorus is creating a growing sentiment for a 
coliseum, which will permit of an audience of two or 
three thousand at a low price of admission, where now 
limited seating capacity necessitates a high price, thus 
excluding many who would otherwise be glad to attend. 

W.G.H. 


Elizabeth Lennox in Ireland 


Elizabeth Lennox, the contralto, is spending the month 
of August in Ireland with her sister. She writes that she 
is having a delightful time playing tennis, motoring, riding, 
horse-back riding, etc. However, Miss Lennox is not de- 
voting her entire time to pleasure, for mornings are spent 
preparing her programs for next season, 


“The Mountebanks” Pleases 


“The Mountebanks,” Easthope Martin’s cycle for four 
voices, was successfully sung by the Artone Quartet at 
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New York University recently, the solos, “Dusk of 
Dreams” for contralto and “The Minstrel” for tenor, bei 
especially admired. The quartet has now made this wo 
a permanent addition to its repertory. “The Mountebanks” 
is published by Enoch & Sons, as are also the separate 


solos. aa 
Olga Fisher to Play for Radio 


Olga Fisher has been asked by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company to play the violin for the radio, but as she 
is leaving soon for a short vacation before her busy fall 
season opens, she will not make her appearance before a 
radio audience until the fall. 


Hazel Gruppe Has Busy Summer 


Hazel Gruppe, pianist, is teaching at the Brooklyn Con- 
servatory during the summer and fall. She has appeared 
also at a number of Evening Mail concerts and at various 
radio concerts. Miss Gruppe is a serious artist, and the 
recital which she is to give this fall promises to be of 
unusual interest, 


Kouns Sisters Have New Duets 


Nellie and Sara Kouns have included in their repertory 
for the coming season two new vocal duets by Easthope 
Martin, “As I Went a Roaming” and “Who Goes a Waik- 
ing,” and Ivor Novello’s charming “Page’s Road Song.” 
These works are published by Enoch & Sons. 





COLOGNE A “DREAM” FOR KEEN, UNTIRED OPERA-GOERS 


Prices of Opera Incredibly Low to Foreigner—Absence of Prosperity Does Not Seem to Destroy Musical Achievement in 
German Cities—W. P. Bigelow Discusses “Youthful Illusions” and the “Young Enchanted” 


Cologne, July 20.—To the keen, untired opera-goer poor 
in pocket, of course, German cities, Cologne among the 
number, must seem a dream. For the prices, while high 
for the natives, are incredibly low for the foreigner, rang- 
ing as they do from five to seventy-five cents. I bought 
tickets to “Masked Ball,” “Tosca,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“Magic Flute,” “Martha,” “Tannhauser” (eighth row in 
orchestra), for $2.01, or 33% cents an opera. The opera 
itself, however, is not cheap; quite on the contrary, it is 
distinctly good, something of which this occupied city may 
be justly proud. In light of these prices and the extraordi- 
nary low cost of living at the present exchange, why 
squander a month’s board, or the price of a bottle of whis- 
key, on one seat at the Metropolitan? Attention, music 
students, ye who hunger and thirst after operatic thrills, 
ye who nightly look with longing eyes on the Metropolitan 
billboard, and then pass on with a sigh; give your atten- 
tion to these figures ! 

Lenotu or Resipence Turee Mo THS 


New York Cologne 
Living Expemees: 06.51 civedevecstorbdsaveres $500 $150 
Forty operas (orchestra seat).........0.+.0++ 300 15 
Fare from New York to Cologne and return... i 435 
WOE oie ogc 6 POE RR eae $800 $600 
$800 
600 
UE BRN.) co dcccoecened beepbaeene? co $200 by transaction 
_ There lie the figures! I wonder that Thomas Cook & 
Son, which company conducts almost everything except 


grand opera, does not do the next best thing, and conduct 
opera tours from U. S. A. to Germany. 
“YouturuL ILLusions” AND THE “YounG ENCHANTED.” 


Of course, with advancing years, some of us are no 
longer “keen and untired” in operatic matters, or if per- 
chance we are, it is different, as ge about to elucidate. 

A friend and classmate writes me: “Why is it at ey: 
five one would rather go a-fishing? Why should it 
only the young enchanted?” In the words of the eternal 
feminine, “It is not so, and besides we are not to blame.” 
No two people are alike at any age, least of all at fifty-five 
or thereabouts, and the lady is right when she adds we are 
not to blame, anyway; and of all people under the sun, 
perhaps the poor critic is the least likely of all to have hung 
on to his early enthusiasms-and enchantments. Whatever 
else he may or may not have retained at fifty-five, it is a 
safe bet that he has lost these more or less. On the face 
of it, this would seem to be unfortunate for his career, for 
in order to enjoy dramatic representations of any kind, one 
must have a bit of flare left in him, a small lump in the 
throat on oeecasien. Like Christmas and the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the condition of entrance and enjoyment is to “be- 
come as a little child.” 

And yet I am not so sure about these youthful illusions 
and their relative value.in light of some other considera- 
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tions. As you have often pointed out in your columns, 
all opera, from a rational point of view, presents many ab- 
surdities. But so do patriotism, politics, pinochle and pa- 
ternity, for that matter. Fortunately for all these irra- 
tional things, a young, ardent generation is always making 
up for the one which is cooling off, and depend upon it, 
there will always be an audience for any opera, however 
absurd, provided only the music be beautiful 

It was a charming spinster, I think, who once said that 
being an old maid was not so bad after you had once quit 
struggling. What if our tissues do change completely 
every seven years, our minds, by virtue of a certain spiritual 
apostolic succession, so to say, insure us continuity and 
coherence as individuals. But supposing we have a faint 
suspicion we are growing old! ell, there is some recom- 
pense, anyhow. If we do not long and yearn as we used 
to, then is something of a mental and spiritual content and 
comfort to take the place of the uneasy quests. It may be 
anesthesia, but even dope quiets. Thus spoke my friend 
and classmate, and he is right, 


Opera Not So Unreat, Arter ALL. 


At a performance of “Tristan and Isolde” recently I 
observed at my right a young maiden with her swain, of 
course, tending to her main business in life so ruthlessly and 
yet so charmingly. The poor lad did not know it, but the 
word had gone forth. With the eye of middle age, I could 
see that he had no more show against the powers marshaled 
against him than did poor Tristan on the stage, who was 
alternately howling and barking in response to some very 
ravishing singing on the part of Isolde. (Why must this 
so often be the case?) In my youth it had never occurred 
to me how completely Tristan was at the mercy of this 
red-headed Irish girl, backed up (though unnecessarily) 
by Brangaene, the “bunco-bonne.’ 

But as philosopher, the two couples, on stage and off, 
became identified in my mind, and, for the first time in 
my life, it dawned on me that opera may not be so unreal 
after all, and that perhaps enchantments and illusions are 
not so indispensable to its enjoyment as is commonly 
thought. In support of this conclusion let me add that, 
instead of being made unhappy by Tristan’s vocal vagaries, 
as would have been the case when younger, I was totally 
oblivious of them because of Brangaene’s actions in con- 
nection with her juggling of the two philtres. Watching 
her, I fell to musing upon opera maids in general and won- 
dered if German maids (Brangaene, Magdalena, Aenn- 
chen, etc.) were all too true to be good, and if all French 
and Italian maids (all of whom look so demure) were too 
good to be true. Even dope quiets, as my friend suggests, 
and to me, pondering profoundly on this peurility, Tristan 
proved painless. 

COMPENSATIONS FOR VANISHED ENTHUSIASMS. 

Again, in the second act of “Tannhauser,” toward the 
beginning, no German bass has ever yet sung the “Sii:s 
Geheimnis” phrase on key. That used to annoy me. But 
the other night, while the king, with tense Adam’s apple, 
was groping about the passage, I simply sat and chuckled 
over the wretched thought that should perchance any Ger- 
man king ever find the key, it would no longer be a “Siiss 
Geheimnis.” Surely there are compensations for vanished 
enthusiasms. 


No Lack or Musica Activities. 


_There lies before me a list of twenty-five tas to be 
iven in West Germany, which is really the Rhine region. 
he cities are, in population, like Utica, Syracuse, Rome, 
Buffalo, Worcester, Springfield, etc. The operas are many 
and diverse, among “Lohengrin,” “Fidelio,” “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Walkiire,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Tiefland.” Someone has said that the German 
motto in art is “Plenty of it.” Prosperous or poor as they 
may really be, I am not enough of a financier to know; 
short of bread, sugar, potatoes and coal as they seem to be, 
I do not know, for the reports are conflicting; be all this 
as it may, there seems to be no lack of musical activity 
and real achievement in these occupied cities of Cologne 


and neighborhood. W.P.B 
John Charles Thomas to Sing at Deauville 
and Ostend 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, is spending a 
few weeks at Geneva, Switzerland. He will have some 
concert appearances at Deauville and Ostend the latter part 


of August. 
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engagements in England and the Scandinavian countries during September and October. 
will be heard not only in recital, but also as soloist with the Stockholm Symphony Orchestra. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


AS ARTHUR SHATTUCK SEES Two FELLOW-ARTISTS ON BOARD THE ROTTERDAM 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT 
Mr. Shattuck, who spent a few weeks visiting in this country in June, returned to European shores to fill a series of 


In the latter territory he 
Later the pianist will 


return to America for an extended tour, under the management of Margaret Rice, Milwaukee concert manager. 





Milan Lusk Closes Successful Season 


Milan Lusk’s recent extended tour of Canada, the East 
and the Middle West concluded in Chicago on July 1, when 
he appeared in the sumptuous Elizabethan Room of the 
Congress Hotel. Not only was the press unanimous in 
praise of the artist, but also his former teacher, the great 
Sevcik, as well. The latter not long ago sent him his 
congratulations. 

Quoting from some of the latest notices, the Joplin 
(Mo.) News Herald mentions his “excellent technical 
qualities,” while the Joplin (Mo.) Globe speaks of Lusk 
as “a violinist of unusual ability. He displayed good tonal 
qualities and interpretative power.’ 

Tuttle C. Walker, musical editor of the Canton (0O.) 
Daily News, writes: “His group of shorter pieces was 
artistically presented. He showed a good knowledge of 
technic and his interpretations were very good.” 

The Youngstown (O.) Daily Vindicator refers to the 
recital as “an evening of rare pleasure for music lovers. 
Milan Lusk revealed splendid technic and he played with 
sincerity and fine tone.” 


Paul Reimers Abroad 


Paul Reimers, the song recitalist, whom Henry Finck 
termed the “Master of Song,” will in 1922-23 have one 
of the busiest seasons of his career. Engagements already 
booked for him include appearances at the Blackstone 
Musicales in Chicago, before the Matinee Musicale of 
Duluth, in Kansas City, Cincinnati, Easton, (Pa.), Blooms- 
burg and Oklahoma City. He will give his annual New 
York recital at the Town Hall during January. At Mr. 
Reimers’ recent appearance at Aeolian Hall, London, his 
success was so great that two additional London recitals 
have been booked for him before his return to this 





MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


feeding the pigeons in front of the famous St. Mark's, in 
Venice. 


country, He has been offered a tour of Europe and Aus- 
tralia for the late spring. 


Harriet Ware’s Engagements 


Harriet Ware is to give the opening concert for the 
Woman’s Musical Society of Jamaica, L. I., November 16, 
consisting of a recital of her compositions, Alice Ralph 
Wood, soprano, assisting, with the Jamaica Choral Society. 
Miss Ware will appear as piano soloist and accompanist. 

The coming season promises to be her busiest one, as 
dates are rapidly filling, and this, with the opening of her 
new opera in January, will fill all her time. An enjoyable 
event of recent date was the Tuesday Musical Club affair 
at Pittsburgh, when Miss Ware’s “Undine” was sung by 
the choral, with Mrs. Aufhammer, soprano, and Edgar A. 
Sprague, tenor, as soloists, 


A Busy 1922-23 Season for Phillips 


Louis Baker Phillips, the pianist, organist and coach, re- 
ceived his early musical training in this country, graduating 
and receiving the degree of Bachelor of Music from Syra- 
cuse University, where he afterwards was a member of the 
faculty for eight years. While in Europe Mr. Phillips was 
a pupil of Ernest Jedliczka. During his residence in 
Scranton, Pa., he was organist-director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, conductor of the Scranton Symphony 
Orchestra and one of the leading pianists and teachers of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Phillips is now located 
in New York, where he is organist of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. During the 1922-23 season he will 
teach piano, organ and theory and also will be available as 
accompanist and coach, 


Louis Stillman Goes Vacationing 


Next week Louis S. Stillman is leaving the city for a 
short vacation in Newfoundland and will also do trout 
fishing in the mountain streams of western Pennsylvania. 
For next year Mr. Stillman is planning a series of six 
lectures on “Music and the Kindred Arts.” Each lecture 
will have a metaphysical basis and will present the work 
of one master. Mr. Stillman contends the co-relative quali- 
ties mirrored in the related arts help students to under- 
stand and interpret their own work from an_ individual 
standpoint. 

The subjects will be on Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt, and music will be compared with all 
the arts, including Design. 


Myra Hess Still Playing 

Myra Hess is still concertizing in England, and will only 
have a three weeks’ vacation this summer. She is already 
booked for thirty concerts, including a tour through Scot- 
land with the London String Quartet, playing seven cham- 
ber music concerts in six days. 

In September Miss Hess is engaged to play “Prome- 
theus,” by Scriabin, which she is going to repeat in De- 
cember under the baton of Albert Coates in London. This 
will probably be her last concert before she returns to 
America, where she is expected the first of January for a 
four months’ Coast to Coast tour. 


Daisy Krey Spending August in Roscoe 

Daisy Krey, contralto, is spending the month of August 
in Roscoe, Y., with her accompanist, Anne Newman, 
preparing her programs for next season. On September 
5 Miss Krey will sing for radio from the Newark, N. J., 
broadcasting station. Next season will. mark her sixth as 
contralto soloist at the Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, 





Alma Beck at Cincinnati Musicale 


Alma Beck, contralto, who has been spending some 
time with her parents in Cincinnati this summer before 
proceeding on a vacation, recently appeared at a musicale 
in that city, and was unusually successful in presenting her 
selections. Miss Beck’s numbers included the Schumann 
song cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” and a French group 
with two Strauss songs not often given that were enthusi- 
astically received by the audience. 
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VJ 





I SEE THAT 





Tamaki Miura probably will sing at both the Chicago 
Opera and Metropolitan next season. 

Galli-Curci is to have a home in the Catskill Mountains 
which will cost about $200,000 

John McCormack is said to be in better health today than 
he has been for many years. 

Fannie C. Carl, sister of Dr. William C. Carl, 
denly on August 1. 

Myra Hess is concertizing in England, and will only have 
a three weeks’ vacation this summer. 

The total receipts for the season at the outdoor opera in 
St. Louis reached $200,000 by July 31 

Richard Strauss will tour ancient eastern 
season. 

John J. Hattstaedt, 
atory of Music 
New York. 

The Gervase Elwes Memorial Fund has given £50 toward 
the musical education of Anne Ballatine, 

“Lohengrin” was sung in English at Ravinia Park. 

Dr, a Gower, organist and composer, died in Denver, 
‘olo., on July 30. 

Immediately upon his arrival in America on October 28, 
Giuseppe De Luca will begin a tour of the South. 
The Municipal Association of St. Louis is considering 
offering a prize of $5,000 for an opera suitable for 

production at the open air theater in Forest Park 

Albert Riemenschneider is one of the most active musicians 
in Cleveland. 

Harold Milligan is conducting summer 
at Camp Yokum, Becket, Mass. 

It is reported that Amato has given up singing and gone 
into business. 


died sud- 


capitals next 


Ce mserv- 
visitor in 


American 
recent 


president of the 
in Chicago, was a 


“master classes” 


In the last three months Marie Sidenius Zendt has sung 
over thirty engagements. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez celebrated her birthday at sea on 


the S.S. Niagara on May 31. 
Giulio Crimi will sing with the Chicago Civic Opera next 
season. 


The summer recitals played by artist pupils of Edwin 
Hughes continue to attract unusual interest. 
After a European tour of over one hundred concerts, 


Albert Spalding is summering in Italy. 

Germa‘ne Schnitzer will fill two orchestral 
in Stockholm. 

The American Union of Swedish Singers heid its four 

teenth biennial festival in Denver from July 19 to 22. 

the recent Scotti Opera tour, Anne Roselle sang 

twenty-six out of the twenty-eight performances given 
by that organization. 

Estelle Liebling and George 
recitals next season, 

Anita Malkin will begin her studies 
September. 

In between engagements ~ summer Julia Claussen is 

resting in Asheville, N. C. 

Susan W. Longworth bequeathed $5,000 to the Cin- 

cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association. 

Vienna is soon to have a third operatic theater. 

A new opera by Ralph Vaughan Williams is shortly to 
appear in London. 

Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” will probably be produced by 
the Chicago Opera next season with Mary Garden in 
the title role. 

Ruth Draper’s two recitals in London were so successful 
that she was compelled to arrange for a third appear- 
ance. 

Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, has prepared a series of three 
sonata recitals for next season. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
recovered from his attack of rheumatism. 

Paul Reimers has been offered a tour of Europe and Aus- 
tralia for the late spring of 1923. 

Because of its success at the Times Square Theater, the 
engagement of “Sue Dear” has been indefinitely ex 
tended by the Selwyns. 

Elena Gerhardt has returned 
stay in Europe. 

Hans Kindler, the cellist, 

Word has been received of the 
of Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton. 

Selim Palmgren succeeds Christian Sinding as head of 
the department of composition at the Eastman School 
of Music. 

After visiting the various musical centers throughout the 
country, Selby C. Oppenheimer is once again at his 
desk in San Francisco. 

Titto Ruffo will have a tour of fifteen concerts before he 
starts his operatic season at the Metropolitan. 

The Caruso American Memorial Foundation is planning 
a series of dinners in memory of Caruso, 

Loisa Patterson will be under the management of the 
Tillotson Bureau next season. 

Loretta DeLone, formerly solo harpist of the 
Orchestra, has located in New York 
Balaban & Katz offer a prize of $1,000 for a symphony 

composition by an American composer 

Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, 

in a drive for a million dollars. 

On page 6 Arthur Hartmann begins a series of articles on 
Bach’s sonatas for violin. 

Andreas Dippel believes that opera can be made self-sup- 
porting. 

Harold Bauer will fill ten concert engagements in Scan- 
dinavia. 

Frank Sheridan, pianist, scored a success at his appear 
ance at the Stadium last Sunday evening. 

Ruth Ely recently gave an interesting song 
Round Lake. 

The Music Students’ League hopes to give four concerts 
in New York during the coming season. 

George Folsom Granberry achieved excellent results at 
his summer classes at the University of Georgia. 
Seventy-three and 140 partial scholarships will be awarded 
at the Chicago Musical College by September 10. 
Moiseiwitsch is leaving London for America early in 


October. G. N. 


engagements 


On 


McManus are to give joint 


with Carl Flesch in 


Mrs 


has entirely 


from a brief but eventful 


has taken London by storm 
safe arrival in Honolulu 


Minneapolis 


is engaged 


The 


recital at 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
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Studios: 318 West 624 St., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Reyal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
' A Symphony Orchestra in Braes"’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


:0’C QUIRK 


Address: 54 West 62nd Street, New York 


llerman 


CONTRALTO 


570 West 156th Street, New York City 
Phone 1593 Billings 


%: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 

Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors, 

Piano Department.....+..seee+e0 August Fraemcke, Dean 

Vocal Department........++++- speeesene ..Carl Hein, Dean 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. Rubin Goldmark, Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionally good opportunity for Grand 
Opera and acting. 
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Columbia University 
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Times. 
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VIENNA OPERA CLOSES DOORS ON A 
SEASON OF MANY DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Volksoper, Too, Records Many Failures—Pfitzner Cantata Too “Philosophical” for Gay Vienna—Many “Novelties,” New 
and Old—Ellen Tels Ballet a Sensation 


Vienna, July 7—The Staatsoper has closed its doors for 
the summer and has thus turned the last leaf on the old 
season. With our luxurious national opera house, this has 
been a season of many promises, and few fulfilments. The 
difficulties of the management, to be sure, are enormous, 
The “Valuta” fever of our artists is responsible for the 
frequent and prolonged absence from the city of some of 
the Staatsoper’s most impor- 
tant members—from director 
Strauss himself down to some 
of the minor gods—which 
naturally upsets many a well 
conceived plan. 

STAATSOPER’S PERSONNEL 

On the other hand, frank- 
ness compels the statement 
that the Staatsoper’s person- 
nel—which is at least three 
times aS numerous as in pre- 
war days — still allows of 
more productive work than 
has been achieved this sea- 
son, in spite of an exorbitant 
financial expend-ture which 
by far exceeds that of any 
other Central European the- 
ater. There were six “re- 
studied” performances of 
older works, two of which- 
“The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “The Barber of Seville” 

were played exclusively at 
the Redoutensaal Theater, Of 
the remaining four, “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” revived for 
Mme. Kemp, and “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” calculated as a 
vehicle for Michael Boh- 
nen’s gifts as a comedian, dis- 
appeared simultaneously with the 
Staatsoper of these two “guest” stars. 


which 


departure from the 


“GUESTS” THE RULE oF THE Day. 


“Guests” have been the rule of the day, three and four 
of them often assembling on one night at an enormous cost, 
while some of the best artists of the house are allowed to 
go idle. The one novelty of the year was the lavish pro- 
duction of Strauss’ own ballet “The Legend of Joseph,” 
and the premiére of Schreker’s “Schatzgraber,” ‘continu- 
ally put off for three consecutive seasons, was again post- 
poned till next year. The way to the new season is again, 
as usual, paved with fine promises, 


THE VOLKSOPER, 


In spite of the absence of its director, Felix Weingart- 
ner, who is at present seeking pesos and musical honors 
in South America, the Volksoper is bent upon keeping its 
doors open during the larger part of the summer. It has 
enlisted the services of some more or less sensational guests 
such as Carl Jorn, of Metropolitan Opera memory, and 
Sigismondo Saleschi, a Polish baritone of more than ordi- 
nary vocal and histrionic gifts. With Weingartner’s the- 
ater, this has been chiefly an Italian season, so far as novel- 
ties were concerned. Both Montemezzi’s “The Love of 
Three Kings” and Mascagni’s “Il piccolo Marat” had a 
rather short lived career at that house, and the same fate 
befell Weingartner’s own old opera “Genesius.” Public 
attendance of the revivals of “Bohéme” and “Madame 
Butterfly” suffered from the competition of the Staatsoper, 
where the same operas may be heard in a far more brilliant 
environment and at almost similar prices. Its high admis- 
sion fees are, in fact, the chief drawback of this theater, 
which has gradually lost sight of its original purpose of 
being an opera house for the masses. Here, too, the out- 
look is not at all favorable from a financial point of view. 


FurTWANGLER PerrorMs New PritzNer CANTATA. 


It still remains to record a number of recent musical 
events, mention of which has been omitted in my previous re- 
ports. One of the more important among these was the pre- 
miére, at the Philharmonic Orchestra’s last concert for the 
season, of a “Lyric Overture” by Georg Széll, the one- 
time pianist child prodigy, whose new work is abundant 
with melodious themes and motives—almost too much so— 
and cleverly orchestrated, but excessive in its proportions. 

“Von deutscher Seele,” the “romantic cantata” by Hans 
Pfitzner, had the benefit of Furtwanglier’s inspired leader- 
ship. With all due reverence for Pfitzner’s deep sincerity 
of purpose, Vienna found his latest composition too heavily 
burdened with those philosophical tendencies which are in 
themselves so significant of the “deutsche Seele” in gen- 
eral. The performance of the work was wonderful be- 
yond description, Furtwangler surpassing himself, and 
Berta Kiurina and Richard Mayr, both from the Staats- 
oper, excelling among the soloists. 


Ancient CHorat Works. 


In one of the choral concerts of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde which are conducted alternately by Furt- 
wangler and Leopold Reichwein, the latter ventured the 
experiment of reviving Cherubini’s “Requiem” which had 
not been heard here for almost half a century. The work 
has preserved none of the freshness it must have possessed 
to make a Beethoven one of its most ardent admirers. Not- 
withstanding the important role which its composer has 
come to play in the development of the operatic form, this 
“Requiem” seems dull, even dreary and depressive. It was a 
mistake, moreover, to couple it with an equally antiquated 
work such as the “137th Psalm” by Hermann Goetz, the 
interest of which is of a purely historical nature. Equally 
small attention was solicited, at the society’s next concert, 
by Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” The Peri’s pil- 
grimage for Paradise, which forms the subject of the 
oratorio, is almost as vain as this work’s quest for public 
favor has been ever since its first performance. Its beau- 


tiful passages hardly make up for its lack of vigor and 
dramatic plasticity. 


OriGINnAL VERSION OF “FipeLio” HEarp. 


An experiment, too, was the production of fragments 
from Beethoven's original version of “Fidelio” which re- 
ceived what was virtually its first performance in our 





THE ELUEN TELS BALLET, 
has created a sensation in Vienna this season. 


time, at the hands of the Orchesterverein, directed by Julius 
Lehnert, one of the conductors of the Staatsoper. It was 
interesting to note the many changes introduced by Bee- 
thoven after the performance of this original reading which 
had achieved but small success. It is doubtful whether 
many of our contemporary dramatic sopranos would be 
able to cope with the tremendous difficulties of hte “Leonore” 
aria, as originally written. Most of them are incapable of 
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properly “singing” it even in its ultimate, and considerably 
simplified, form. 

A new choral body called “Wiener Konzertchor” has 
been organized by Dr. Alfred Wolf,:*from Mannheim. Its 
debut program, comprising a highly satisfactory rendition 
of a Bach cantata, augured well for the future development 
of the new organization. 


Noveties GALORE. 


Novelties of all sorts and descriptions have been show- 
ered upon us this season in an unprecedented measure. Almost 
every artist carried in his or her bag a number of new 
works calculated to attract public attention to their con- 
certs. Not always, however, did their success justify the 
hopes of these artists. Walter Kleinecke, a splendid cellist 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, saw fit to introduce us to 
a “Traumerei” for cello and orchestra composed by a Vien- 
nese lady of social prominence who modestly chooses to 
conceal her musical ambitions behind the unassuming pseu- 
donym of Lio Hans. The dreams and fancies which form 
the substance of her “Traumerei” proved to be matters of 
little concern to the general public. 


SINGERS. 


Happily, a Liederabend by Elsa Weigl-Pazeller fur- 
nished evidence that some of our young Viennese composers 
are capable of producing more inspiring, if less pretentious, 
music than the orchestral piece referred to. We heard 
some highly interesting and, for the most part, radically 
modern songs by Paul A. Pisk and Karl Horwitz, a num- 
ber of which must be valued as manifestations of a strongly 

rsonal talent, while songs by Rudolf St. Hoffmann and 

arl Wiener, conceived in a more conventional spirit, were 
melodious and, perhaps, too much of the “pleasing” sort. 

Maria Olszewska, a young Polish contralto with a big 
voice, who had been highly successful in her appearances 
at the Staatsoper, disappointed by a rather colorless ren- 
dition of Mahler’s sombre but tenderly beautiful Kinder- 
totenlieder.” The same songs were heard in a recital given 
by Helge Lindberg, the Scandinavian athlete-baritone 
whose marvelous breath control hardly reconciles one with 
the absence of a real singing voice and with his lack of 
genuine feeling. Still his local following, recruited from 
a certain coterie of highbrows, is large. Seven sold-out 
recitals are this season’s record of another baritone, Franz 
Steiner, gifted with a small but well-poised voice, whose 
work is highly appreciated by Richard Strauss. Jan Atha- 
nasiu, a Roumanian, who created something of a sensation 
at the Volksoper by virtue of his huge if somewhat crude 
baritone, fell flat in concert work, while Corry Nera, a 
Dutch contralto, won many admirers with two recitals 
which featured children’s songs by Moussorgsky, Leo 
Blech, Walter Callé, and others. 


DutcH AND SCANDINAVIAN NOVELTIES. 


Holland’s present-day musical output, heretofore a terra 
incognita to us, was demonstrated by Evert Cornelis, a 
splendid pianist, and Berthe Seroen, a talented singer, both 
from Holland. Some piano pieces by Dutch composers such 
as Per van Gilsen, Nortelmans, Alfons Diepenbrook, and 
Willem Pijper, were good music, devoid, however, of mod- 
ern ideas or “national” aspirations. » 

Such national aims were more clearly discernible in the 
offerings of two Swedish singers from the Stockholm 
Opera, Greta Sédermann and Karl Richter. They presented 
songs and duets of genuinely Swedish character by Sten- 
hammer and Hugo Alfvén, whose “Swedish Rhapsody” 
for orchestra was-successful in the same concert. Another 
Scandinavian artist, Birger Hammer, gave an evening de- 
voted to piano compositions by some of his countrymen, 
displaying a remarkable mastery of his instrument in sev- 
eral novelties by Backer-Gréndahl, Monrad-Johansen, and 
others. Among these, a “Lapland Suite” by the last named 
composer, was interesting in its exotical colorings. 


Tue Tes BALLET. 


The sensation of the last weeks of the ; 
the evenings of the Tels Ballet, which consists of seven 
handsome girls, guided and directed by Ellen Tels. This 
small company of Russian refugees carries a message of 
undying classical beauty. They dance to music by Corelli, 
Rameau and Chopin, but also by such moderns as Debussy 
and their compatriot Rimsky-Korsakoff, and their work is 
equally far removed from stilted pirouettes and tip-toe 
dancing as it is from the pseudo-philosophical humbug 
which is the keynote of present-day choreographic would- 
be art. Their dancing is a thing of beauty expressive of 
the most primitive aionaciatal emotions—above all, of the 
pure joy of living. It leads the way back to nature, so to 
speak, and to the perennial gospel of body culture, gov- 
erned by music and rhythm. Pau. BEcHERT. 


Ethel Clark Married 


Atlantic City, July 23.—Little Ethel Clark, of New 
Brighton, N Y. one recently made her debut at the Prin- 
cess Theater with marked success, became the bride of 
Walter E. Cleveland, natureopath, with offices at The Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City, on Monday, July 17, at Crumlyn, 
Pa. The bride’s mother, brother and sister-in-law were 
the only attendants. : : ‘ se 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland will make their home in this city 
although Mrs. Cleveland will continue with her concert 


work, 


st season have been 
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(Continued from page 10) 

Vorce, Mrs. August Helbig, Dr. William H. Elliott, Chris- 
tian Leidich, Ralph H. Booth, Dr. H. W. Plaggemeyer, 
Lee H. D. Baker, Charles A. Hughes, Standish Backus, 
George Harrison Phelps and Mrs. yn Bocce Lee H. D. 
Baker is treasurer of the finance committee, the other mem- 
bers of which are David A. Brown and Dr. William H. El- 
liott. In Cleveland, performances are to be given under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Concert Company, John A. Penton 
president and Philip Miner secretary and treasurer. 


GuARANTORS INCREASE EXPENSE. 


“As you see, my idea is to do away with the guarantors. 
I have been connected with grand opera for over thirty 
years. I have made it a study and have watched its growth 
in this country. I can claim a thorough knowledge of the 
subject both from the standpoint of the singer and of the 
manager. If I state that in the past the guarantor has been 
doing more harm than good by writing fat checks, my 
remarks can be taken seriously. The guarantor has invol- 
untarily helped to increase the expenses of an entirely 
legitimate and most enjoyable educational entertainment. 
In many cases, he became the plaything of a few individ- 
uals who got the financial benefit of the generosity of such 
guarantors, and this leads to the question—What is a 
guarantor? 

“He is simply the middle-man between a producing com- 
pany and an audience which is supposed to buy tickets for 
a certain event, and he agrees to dig into his pocket and 
pay for the balance of the unsold tickets. If such tickets 
are not sold. it proves that there was no demand for them, 
and if there is no interest in grand opera, one ought not 
to create it by having somebody guaranteeing the expenses. 
It would be a much better policy to make a thorough cam- 
paign, canvass the city in advance, and if a demand for 
grand opera does not actually exist, try at least to stimulate 
the same artificially. But if after all this is done one finds 
that there is no chance to sell the tickets to the public, the 
idea should be given up. 

“It is my aim to make it possible to run the United 
States Grand Opera Company without guarantees and on 
perfectly sound financial business lines, avoiding any possi- 
ble loss resulting from operations. The expenses shown 
in my budget are based upon past experience and upon the 
high cost of production. They are carefully figured and 
can be easily covered by box office receipts, provided the 
sale of tickets is assured before the company signs any 
contracts or assumes any liabilities whatsoever, 

“The office of the central club is at 1482 Broadway, New 
York, and the treasurer is Dr. Anselm Goetzel. 


For VALUE RECEIVED. 


“I feel confident that under this arrangement, each sub- 
scriber will not only get his money’s worth, but he in turn 
will also determine what the result shall be. He will not 
be paying one dollar for opera which it costs a dollar and 
a half to produce. Could any theatrical business pursue 
such a course? And supposing it cost twenty-eight dollars 
to produce a ton of steel which could only be sold for 
twenty would the United States Steel Corporation ever 
think of raising a guarantee fund to go on with the pro- 
duction? People might remark that steel is different from 
opera. But after all the business principles involved are 
precisely the same. Of course, abroad the opera is sub- 
sidized by governments and municipalities, but the tax- 
payer pays indirectly the difference and the price would be 
raised proportionately in case such a subsidy were not 
forthcoming. As we have no government or municipal sub- 
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sidies in this country, some other means musi be applied to 
make both ends meet. 


Music ror Everyone. 


“We are a music loving country, notwithstanding the fact 
that many disagree on this subject. People living away 
from New York and Chicago, and especially those living 
in cities not fortunate enough to enjoy occasional visits 
from opera companies, are afraid to touch something 
which the daily press will tell them it costs a lot more 
money than they can afford to pay. How can they know 
the beauties of a ‘Lohengrin’ score when twenty musicians 
try to reveal the mysteries of the Holy Grail, and when 
sixteen choristers representing nobles, warriors and people 
of Brabant appeal to King Henry? . 

“In order to give these cities an idea of what grand 
opera really means, the United States Grand Opera Com- 
pany will arrange for single performances wherever the 
technical equipment of a theater and its seating capacity 
make them possible. The alliance of several large cities, 
which forms the fundamental basis of the new enterprises, 
facilitates visits to smaller places because the cost of trans- 
portation is insignificant. 

““Les Huguenots’ has been chosen for the opening work, 
and the opening dates for the four cities already mentioned 
are: Cleveland, November 20 and 21; Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber 24 and 25; Cincinnati, December 2 and 4; Detroit, De- 
cember 8 and 9,” . 


Germaine Schnitzer to Play in Stockholm 


While in Amsterdam, Germaine Schnitzer, the popular 
pianist, was engaged by Director Schneevoigt as soloist for 
two of his Philharmonic concerts in Stockholm, the dates 
for which are November 8 and November 12, At her first 
appearance the pianist will play Liszt’s E flat concerto and 
at her second she will be heard in the Schumann A minor 
concerto and Cesar Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques.” 
Miss Schnitzer’s time for a concert tour in Europe is lim 
ited, owing to numerous engagements in America, but 
nevertheless a prominent manager in Scandinavia is nego- 
tiating with her for a series of appearances there. The 
pianist is at present in France, where she is resting and 
preparing her programs for next season. 


Marguerite Potter Gives Recital at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

On Friday afternoon, July 14, Marguerite Potter, mezzo 
soprano, gave her lecture recital, “Songs of the American 
Red Man,” for the students of the Torrens Summer School 
and their friends. In the beaded buckskin costume of the In- 
dian maid, she recited and sang for an hour the tale of the 
Vanishing Race. This original program, which, as one 
paper commented, “is a combination of rare histrionic abil- 
ity and beautiful voice,” has been booked for several cities 
before women’s clubs and universities for the coming 
season 
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“Altogether Unique.”—Denver Post. 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. ° 
New York City, Aug. 1, 1922; Los Angeles, Jan, 20, 1923. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
M E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
“Trick. June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
June, September and March. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Bellefont , Ohio, Septemb and Wichita, Kansas, No- 


Detroit, 





vember, 
Beatrice S. Eikel. Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas 
ioanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
da Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 
Garrett, San Marcus 


Academy, 
Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 
Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Blidg., 
St. Louls, Mo., or 145 West’ 45th. St., New York; Buffalo, 
. Y., August 1; Jefferson City, Mo., 11, 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 
Maud Ellen Littlefield sas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., July 31. 


Cara Matthews San Marcus, 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


ot Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, Cleveland, July; Chicago, August. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street, 
New York City; Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H, Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, Summer class open. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex, 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ag a 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal,, July 

Mrs, 5. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19, 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla,, 

Anna W, Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Address 
617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, 
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Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures 








This week is recognized as the opening of the dramatic 
eason for 1922-23, There has never been an exact time 
for the change of the season, but when so an important a 
producer as Mr. Belasco opens his season it surely can be 
taken that the new productions will follow in rapid suc- 
cession, On Tuesday night, “Shore Leave” opened at. the 
Lyceum Theater, with Frances Starr in the principal role. 
Rennie is supporting her in this newest play by 
Hubert Osborne. On Wednesday evening (last night) a 
mystery drama by Crane Wilbur, “The Monster,’ with 
Wilton Lackaye, began at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. 
“Whispering Wires,” by Kate L. McLaurin, opened at the 
Forty-ninth Street, with Olive Tell playing the leading part. 

Avucustus Tuomas’ New TAsK. 

One of the biggest events in theatrical history took place 
last week when the Producing Managers’ Association ap- 
pointed Augustus Thomas, the playwright, as executive 
chairman of the board of directors ot this association, Mr. 
Thomas’ appointment is for three years, and it is reported 
that the new office carries with it a salary of $25,000 a year. 
rhe theatrical profession in general seemed to greet this 
news with much satisfaction. In every quarter it is agreed 
that Mr. Thomas is ideally qualified for such a position, 
This appointment carries wiih it the same importance as 
the selection of Will Hayes to control the big picture in- 
terests throughout the country. 


James 


Tue Rivoi, 

Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer directed the Rivoli 
Orchestra through Strauss’ overture, “The Bat.” The 
melody and rhythm of this music never fail to interest. 
As a prologue to the feature, Paul Oscard and Martha 
Mason gave a dance interlude entitled “Ballet Impromptu.” 
The biggest feature on the Rivoli program, however, was 
“Because of You,” sung by George Richardson, 
This is by far the best voice heard in the big 
theaters this week. He not only has a beautiful quality, 
but he uses his voice with. an intelligence that is 
rarely heard at these theaters, and as tor diction and enunci- 
would be a lesson to some of our better known 


the solo 


Daritom 
also 


ation he 
artists 

Che feature picture was Gloria Swanson in “Her Gilded 
Cage.’ rhis is the type of picture that is proving dis- 
gusting to sensible and sane people. It was one of the most 
far fetched, false, and impossible pictures that we have 
It should not be taken seriously but treated as a 
burlesque or labelled “what the director thinks takes place.” 
Under those circumstances it might amuse. 


seen 


Tue Capitot. 

The novelty on the Capitol program last week was the 
introduction of Frederic Fradkin as a conductor. Just 
after the feature Mr. Fradkin took the director's stand and 
led the big symphony orchestra through Strauss’ famous “Blue 
Danube” waltz, Mr, Fradkin played the solos and directed 
in a manner that quite brought down the house. It is 
rarely that any one number receives such an ovation, but 
each week shows to what extent Mr, Fradkin's popularity 
has grown. He has but to make an appearance and the 
iudience instantly gives him™an ovation. 

rhe overture was Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody” directed 
by David Mendoza, Now that Mr. Mendoza is the first 
conductor, owing to the absence of Erno Rapee, it is inter- 
esting to mark his development and his assurance. He is 
a young musician and one to be reckoned with. The soloist 
was Matilda Locus, who played Mendelssohn's “Capriccio 
Brillante,” accompanied by the orchestra. This is her sec- 
ond appearance during the past year at the Capitol, where 
she has created much favorable comment. Erik Bye, 
baritone, sang “Eri Tu” from “The Masked Ball.” Quite 
frequently Mr. Bye is the soloist here, but never has the 
writer heard him sing so well as he did a week ago Tuesday. 
Even the quality of his voice seemed to be fuller and more 
musical, and he deserved the sincere applause which he re- 
ceived. The dance number was “Caprice Viennois” with 
Gambarelli and Oumansky. Mr. Rothafel gave this familiar 
number a new setting and entirely different interpretive 
dance, Frederic Fradkin played the violin accompaniments. 
The prologue to the feature, “The Country Flapper,” was 
1 pantomime by Thelia Zanou, and Carolyn Andrews sang 
a ballad by the same name, The picture with Dorothy Gish 
as the star was a terrible affair, Miss Gish is entirely too 
talented and too charming a comedienne to waste her efforts 
on such a nonsensical thing. The program ended with a 
Hy Mayer Travelaugh, 


Tue STRAND, 


The overture at the Strand last week was made up of 
selections from “Carmen,” and proved to be a very effective 
number, merging as it did into the “Toreador” song sung 
by Carlo Ferretti in costume and with the proper scenic 
background. “Odds and Ends” followed the overture, one 
of them being “The Trapper Plant,” about which some in- 
teresting facis were learned. In “The Crystal Hills” 
gorgeous scenery was shown in color. 

Alex. Chernynoff was then heard in two piano selections, 
the. Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp minor and the Grieg 
“Papillon,” and made an excellent impression, He pos- 
sesses a well developed technic and produces a beautiful 
clear tone. Following the Topical Review, George Ellorre, 
tenor, sang a vocal prologue with a special scenic setting. 

The feature picture was Marshall Neilan’s “Fools First,” 
in which there were some really beautiful nature scenes 
with superb lighting effects, It was a good crook picture 

the plot was worked out from a somewhat different angle 
from the usual run of crook stories. 

The seventh number on the program was the character- 
istic “March of the Wooden Soldiers,” from “Chauve- 
Souris,” played in a delightful manner by the orchestra. 
Al, St. John in his latest comedy, “All Wet,” and an organ 
solo completed the program. 


Tue RIAto, 
The delightful strains of Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
Lower World,” which served as the program opener at the 
Rialto last week, put one in exactly the mood to enjoy the 


diverse program which followed. With Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau conducting, the orchestra “did itself 
proud” and it was not strange that the audiences applauded 
vociferously. Riesenfeld’s “Classical Jazz,” the second 
number, also came in for its full share of approbdtion. The 
third number was another of those delightful music-films, 
Martha Graham, of Denishawn, giving a Moorish dance in 
this one, the choreography being by Ted Shawn. Aided by 
Prizma these numbers become a vivid and realistic feature. 
Adrian da Silva, tenor, sang Alicia Scott’s “Within the 
Garden of My Heart” with marked beauty of tone and ex- 
cellent diction, The Rialto Magazine was followed by 
Emma Noe, soprano, who sang the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci,” which scored its usual success. Then followed 
the feature picture “The Bonded Woman,” with Betty 
Compson as the star. W. Remington Welch gave another 
demonstration of the possibilities of the Wurlitzer organ, 
his subject being “The Elements.” Dan Mason, in “Pop 
Tuttle’s Clever Catch,” a Robertson-Cole comedy, com- 
pleted the bill. May JOHNSON. 
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MUSICAL COURIER READERS 








Regarding Mrs. Hammerstein 
To the Musical Courier: 

We wish to call your attention to the error in your paper 
of July 20, relative to the reported engagement of Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein and Prince Oleg Rodimir. 

We have statements in this office to the effect that this 
story is not true and that moreover no engagement ever 
existed between this lady and Mr. Rodimir. 

Mr. Rodimir is a grandson of the late King Nicholas 
of Montenegro and is a nephew of the Queen of Italy. 
When he become an American citizen he ceased to be a 
Prince and is known as Oleg Rodimir. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN AND Fasiani, INC., 
(Signed) J. E. Aten, 
American representatives of Oleg Rodimir. 


A Letter From Porey Grainger 


To the Musical Courier: 

Dear Sirs—A totally erroneous statement regarding my 
dear mother’s will, alleging that she left a large fo-- 
tune, having appeared very widely in the press of several 
countries, | would be very grateful if you would allow me 
to state through your columns the true facts of the case. 
My dear mother never had any fortune, and the property 
she left amounted to $3,121.12. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Percy GRAINGER. 


Alice Verlet Sails 


Alice Verlet, coloratura soprano, left New York on 
August 2 en route for Europe, and while abroad will sing 
in Paris. Her return to America is booked for the fall. 


Parawnoetttl PIM£, es 
Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIVOLI sroapway ann 4 st. 


Second big week on Broadway 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 


RODOLPH VALENTINO in 


a Fred Niblo Production 


“BLOOD and SAND” 
With Lila Lee and Nita Naldi 
From the novel by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
Special Prologue and Supplemental Features 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


“Everybody's going to The Rivoli now’’ 


The RIALTO BROADWAY and 42d ST. 


WILLIAM de MILLE’S Production 


“NICE PEOPLE” 


With WALLACE REID, BEBE DANIELS and 
CONRAD NAGEL 
Music and Screen Specialties 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeid and Joseph Littau conducting 

















Miss Verlet came to this country eight years ago as a 
Belgian, but she is now an American citizen. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 33) 


splendid technic through which it manifests itself.—Indianapolis 
ews. 


Another excellent press encomium received by the prima 
donna is as follows: 

To any one interested in the mechanics of voice production, 
Mme. Matzenauer’s vocal achievements are a marvel. But it would 
be a very literal-minded person, and unimaginative, who would be 
conscious of the method by which so glorious a voice is released 
while listening to its enchantments. It is in the moments of reflec- 
tion, after the spell has been lifted, that it is borne in on the 
listener that the scl one of her art rests on such results of hard 
work as correct breathing and all the other things that spell hard 
work rather than a divine gift. It is the gift though, the superb 
quality of voice, that in the end defies analysis. 





ELABORATE SETTING AT THE STRAND THEATER FOR THE NEW SONG, “BELLS OF THE SEA,” AND 
JOSEPH MARTEL, WHO SINGS IT 

This photograph shows the elaborate setting arranged by Joseph Plunkett, director of the Strand Theater, New York, for 

the new baritone song, “Bells of the Sea,” which was used as a prologue for the feature picture, “Hurricane’s Gal,” 

shown during the week of July 23. The soloist was Joseph Martel, baritone, who sang with such musical apprecia- 

tion that the number will long be remembered. Mr. Martel was dressed in a typical seaman’s costume, standing on the 

deck of a rigged vessel, and an effective illusion was created. by the motion picture together with lights, a combination 


that showed the waves dashing against the boat. 


This demonstrates the seriousness as well as the possibilities of artistic 


achievements that are being accomplished at the motion picture theaters. (Hewon-Connelly photo.) 
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ACTIVE SUMMER SESSION 
AT BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


Boston, Mass., A t 6—The Boston Conservatory of 
Music, at the height of the Summer Session, continues to 
have an unusually large attendance, little affected, either 
in enthusiasm or ni rs, the vacation spirit. Many 
of the regular students of the school have been isd to 
avail themselves of the opportunity for uninterrupted study 
in their respective subjects. These, together with teachers 
who take advantage of the summer months for special, 
intensive study, have kept the enrollment for the summer 
session almost up to the mark of the fall and winter terms. 
The conservatory is especially fortunate in being able to 
offer the same instruction to the summer students as is 
available during the winter, the largest departments (vocal, 
pianoforte and violin) being in charge of their respective 
heads, Alfred R, Frank, Hans Ebell and Irma Seydel. In 
the theoretical subjects, Se eae theory and har- 
mony—the enrollment is conspicuously large. Mr. Jacchia, 
the director, is at present in Italy, but will be at the con- 
servatory in time for the September examinations, which 
he conducts personally. 

The fall term begins on September 11, and, from the 
enthusiasm shown during the summer and the large number 
of applications already filed for fall, the enrollment bids 
fair to exceed greatly all previous records, Indeed, it is 
doubtful if all applicants can be accommodated. 

Miguettes Fittep Many ENGAGEMENTS. 

The many paren ensemble concerts given by Renee- 
Longy Miquelle, pianist, and George Miquelle, cellist, have 
already established them as favorites in this section of the 
country. Thus, during the past season they filled the fol- 
lowing engagements: October 10, Harris Hall Teachers’ 
Association, Woonsocket, R. I.; November 2, Literary 
Union, Portland, Me.; November 17, Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts, Wolfville, N. S.; November 17, 
Arcadia College, Wolfville, N. S.; November 18, College, 
Sackville, N. B.; December 6, chamber music concert, 
Springfield; December 9, Woman’s Club, Concord, N. H.; 
December 12, Woman’s Club, Webster, Mass.; December 
13, Old and New Club, Malden, Mass.; December 13, 
Teachers’ Association, E. Providence; January 11, Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lowell; January 18, Wellesley Hill's 
Woman’s Club, Wellesley; January 25, High School, Ever- 
ett; January 30, Woman’s Club, Fall River; December 11, 
Boston Flute Players’ Club, Boston; February 14, Outlook 
Club, Lexington, Mass.; March 1, Woman’s Club, Ware, 
Mass.; March 12, St. Botolph Club, Boston; March 21, 
Newtonville Woman's Club, Newtonville; March 25, Hep- 
torean Club, Somerville; April 27, Chopin Club, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; April 20, Waltham. I C. 


Richard Burgin’s Interesting Career 


Although Richard Burgin, popular concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is still in his twenties, his 
career has been an unusually interesting one. A _ native 
of Warsaw, of Polish parentage, he received his train- 
ing largely in Russia, and a considerable part of his pro- 





RICHARD BURGIN, 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


fessional career was restricted by war conditions to Rus- 
sia, Finland and Scandinavia. For twelve years, before 
joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra two seasons ago, 
he made his mark as one of the finest concertmasters in 
that part of the world, leading the string sections of the 
premier orchestras in the larger cities of these countries. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


He revealed extraordinary talent at the age of five and 
came to America when thirteen years old, playing in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. His instruction was acquired, for 
the most part, in Russia, where he first studied under 
Lotti; and ig 1908 he began four years of training in Petro- 
grad, under the great violin teacher, Leopold Auer. Of 
the Auer pupils of long standing in America, Zimbalist 
came just before his time; Toscha Seidel came later, while 
Jascha Heifetz was his fellow pupil and friend. He then 
made extensive concert tours through several countries, 
playing notably as soloist in Petrograd, Kiev, Moscow, 
Odessa, Copenhagen and other cities. He played as con- 
certmaster and soloist with the Petrograd Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Stockholm Concert Society Orchestra, the Hel- 
singfors Symphony Orchestra and the Christiania Phil- 
harmonic Soclety Orchestra. He was the soloist in the 
first public performance of the violin concerto of Sibelius, 
under the supervision of the noted composer. On another 
occasion he played Glazounoff’s concerto, the composer con- 
ducting. 

Mr. Burgin has served as concertmaster under two for- 
mer conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—Max 


Fiedler and Arthur Nikisch; likewise, under Richard ~ 


Strauss, at a Strauss Festival in Stockholm, and under 
Schneevoight, the Finnish conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society in Stockholm, and the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Christiania. Mr, Burgin has conducted this noted orchestra 
on several occasions, and he also instituted a quartet from 
its ranks, which toured from city to city, playing twelve 
concerts each year. Even more celebrated was the Burgin 
Quartet of Stockholm, in which he also played first violin. 

Since taking up his residence in Boston, Mr. Burgin 
has won many successes as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He organized the Burgin Quartet last 
year, selecting as his associates the other leaders of the 
string section of the orchestra—Messrs. Thillois, second 
violin; Fourel, viola, and Bedetti, violoncello, This quar- 
tet gave a series of three concerts last season in Boston, 
stirring both press and public to extraordinary praise and 
winning for itself an important position in the musical life 
of that city. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
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in business, has returned to Roanoke and will make this 
city her home. She will be remembered as contralto soloist 
at St. John’s Church. Hy. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The Elks’ Band, Otto Zoeller 
leader, gave a concert June 30, assisted by Mrs. G. E. 
Gwinn, soprano; Newton Bassett, baritone, Jerome Zoeller, 
violinist, and J. M. Laird, who played a piccolo solo, The 
proceeds were given to the Milk and Ice Fund—a local 
charity for children of the poor. Every number was greatly 
enjoyed. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith accompanied Jerome Zoeller ; 
the band accompanied the others. 

A musical service and organ recital was given July 2 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, where Mrs. T. William 
Street is organist. he soloists were Mrs. Paul Rochs, 
G. W. Henry, Chester C. Bonner and Robert Henry. 

Martha Mathieu, soprano, appeared in recital on July 
19, at the home of Mrs, Eli Hertzberg. Miss Mathieu. has 
just returned from New York, where she studied during 
the past season with Frank LaForge. Her voice is unusu- 
ally sweet and clear, of beautiful quality and fine diction. 
The program consisted of songs seldom heard here, En- 
cores were added after each group. Mrs. Edward Sachs 
was the capable accompanist. The recital was given for 
the benefit of the Chaminade Choral Society, of which 
she is a former member. S. W. 


Wichita, Kans.—Summer time in Wichita brings a 
few items of real interest in definite contracts announced 
for artist courses next season. The chief factors are our 
two series—one the Municipal Series, managed for the 
city by W. A, Wadsworth, and a new series launched by 
Fritschy of Kansas City, . Definite contracts today for the 
Municipal Series include the Chicago Solo Choir of twenty 
voices, under Eric Delamater, director; the Chicago Grand 
Opera Quartet, and a new version of the comic opera, 
“The Merry Widow.” These attractions are definitely 
announced. 

Mrs. Frederic Hellar will look after the local business 
for the Fritschy course and four events have been an- 
nounced—Mme. Homer and daughter, Heifetz, Anna Case, 
and the fourth probably a pianist. Wichita has waited 
several seasons for Heifetz. The other artists are not new 
attractions, 

The Wichita Symphony Orchestra will resume rehearsals 
early in the fall and a series of orchestral concerts is 
already financed. P. Hans Flath will direct. 

Lucius Ades and Mrs. Ades (Mary Findlay Ades) and 
family are leaving Wichita. Mr. Ades is now in the East 
and will be joined this month by his family. He has taken 
charge of school music, Glens Falls (New York), par- 
ticularly the high school work, and Mrs. Ades will teach 
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THE PERSONAL COAT OF ARMS OF 
HANS HBSS, prominent cellist, has a very 
interesting story. The symbol, which so ad- 
mirably suggests the ideals and aims of this 
man and his work, was developed and pre- 
sented as a mark of appreciation by two ar- 
dent admirers of Mr. Hess’ artistry, who are 
also deep students of heraldry. The shield, 
or lower section of a coat-of-arms, indicates 
the profession or occupation of an individual. 
A lyre on the shield has from time immemorial symbolized 
music. The circle below it expresses the eternal qualities 
of music, the unchanging art, without decay or end. Sup 
ported upon the shield is the badge—the upper section of 
the coat-of-arms—tchich suggests the characteristics and 
achievements of the individual it represents, the personal 
qualities he has brought into his work and the results he 
has drawn from it. The plane leaf indicates the achieve- 
ment of artistry, and behind it, contributing to the artistry, 
are the qualities of perseverance, symbolized by the spray 
of chieudent, or dog-grass, and sincerity, represented by 
the fern. The combination of these has resulted in suc- 
cess, indicated by the two palms waving above. 








piano, Mr. Ades is at present at Schroon Lake with Oscar 
Seagle. For the past few seasons, besides his church work 
and teaching at Friends’ University, Mr. Ades has been 
director of the Municipal Series, and both musicians have 
been active forces in Wichita music life 

Mrs. Melvina Walden, one of the pieneer voice teach- 
ers of Wichita, passed away after a two weeks’ illness. 
Her death means a great loss to our musical life 

Prof. and Mrs, Charles Davis Carter and family have 
gone to Los Angeles to live. Mr. and Mrs. Carter have 
been teaching in Wichita for the past fifteen years or 
more. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw closed their studios in the 
Winne Building, July 22, going to Norrie, Colo., to their 
cabin on the west slope of the Divide, where trout fishing 
is at its best. The studios will be re-open¢d September 11 

Leon Dashoff is the new violinist at the Wichita Theater 

Otto Fischer, pianist of Wichita College of Music, is in 
Chicago this summer, studying with E, Robert Schmitz 
He and Mrs. Fischer will later go East and spend a portion 
of the summer in New York State. Verna Moyer is also 
in Chicago, and a member of the Schmitz class. 

Hope Hardie, violinist, pupil of Ralph Brokaw, and for 
the past six years with Redpath, married B. L. Birkbeck, 
of Galena, Ill, The wedding was quietly performed in 
Wichita a few weeks ago. R. B 


Eighth Recital at Hughes Studio 


Morris Wolfson, talented pupil of Edwin Hughes, played 
a program at the Hughes Studio on Friday evening, August 
4. The program included: Sonata, op. 110, Beethoven; 
intermezzo in A flat, capriccio in B minor, rhapsody in B, 
Brahms; preludes in F sharp minor and E flat major, 
valse in A flat, Chopin; “Jardins sous la pluie,” Debussy; 
“Jeu des Ondes,” Leschetizky; ballade in A flat, Chopin. 
As encores an impromptu in A flat, by Glazounoff, and 
“Des Abends,” by Schumann, were played, 

Mr. Wolfson’s piano playing showed a comprehensive 
technical equipment, combining a virile, rich tone quality 
with a delicacy of shading which made his playing invari 
ably attractive. The pianist performed with a surety and 
firmness which left no doubt as to his thorough artistry 
and excellent training. 


Anita Malkin to Study with Carl Flesch 

The question of little Anita Malkin’s further develop 
ment has been settled and is now in the hands of Carl 
Flesch, who upon hearing this very gifted little miss re- 
cently, was delighted with her talent and will start giving 
her lessons in September. Little Anita's future is the 
uppermost thought in the mind of her father, Joseph Mal 
kin, the prominent cellist, and now that the matter of her 
further study has been definitely arranged, Mr. Malkin can 
return for his big fall tour with Geraldine Farrar perfectly 
at ease as to his little daughter's welfare. Little Anita will 
remain in Berlin with her mother and continue her studies 
there. 

Sylva to Sing “Carmen” in Brooklyn 

Josiah Zuro announces a two weeks’ season of grand 
opera at popular prices, to open at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Monday evening, September 11. The opening 
opera will be “Carmen,” with Marguerite Sylva in_ the 
title role, this being the first time in several years that 
Mme. Sylva has sung Bizet’s opera in this vicinity. Mme. 
Sylva’s triumphs as Merimee’s gypsy in Oscar Ilammer- 
stein’s old Manhattan Opera Company are as well remem- 
bered by New York opera goers as her subsequent singing 
of the role with the Chicago Opera, Mme. Sylva has just 
returned from the Pacific Coast where she sang Carmen 





OPPORTUNITIES 





BERKSHIRES—Eight miles trom Great 


West 84th Street, New York. 


Phone 


dresses to main office at 41 West Ninth 


very favorable rental. The registration 
for next season is practically filled and 


Barrington, Mass. A refined family will 
accommodate musician j peste no ob- 
jection. Table supplied from rden ; 
fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- 
side 5120, Apartment 33. New York City. 


IDEAL HOME for four girl students in 
entire floor with separate entrance in mod- 
ern-detached two-family house, with lawn, 
garden and beautiful surroundings. Unique 
opportunity — practicing no objection. 
Only two blocks from Subway (Broad- 
way, 225th Street). Beautiful Marble 
Hill location. Address: 21 Adrian Ave- 
nue, Telephone Marble 3767-R. 


HARPIST AT LIBERTY—Widely known 
experienced Symphony Orchestra woman 
harpist, soloist and teacher, will consider 


good t from high class man- 
— ‘on Give all saveiculars in yo 








agemen 
y. 
etter. Address Loretta De Lone, 


mornings before 10, Schuyler 7078. 








THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 


York announce the opening on August 
10th of two new houses, 11 and 15 East 
92nd Street. Situated in a most conserva- 
tive section, having entire floors, and single 
resident studios of exceptional elegance 
and inviting qualities. This new address 
will appeal to teachers having clienteles, 
or to artists wishing a quiet and superior 
environment. ses for not less than a 
three-year period may be secured. Sev- 
eral vacancies at the other centers—single 
studios, with or without private baths. 
Maid service available. Intelligent hall 
and telephone service. The Vanderbilt 
Studios are located at 125 East 37th 
Street (N. E. cor. Lexington Avenue), 
37-39-41 West Ninth Street (near Fifth 
Avenue), 11 and 15 East 92nd Street 
(near Central Park). Apply for all ad- 


Street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. Mrs. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


SECRETARY wanted by vocal teacher on 


basis of exchange for lessons. Address 
“S. C.,” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 


large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time by day or 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. 
G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 


is an rtunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Cuasarvehies of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 








the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of Musical Cou- 
rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of * 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Answers to letters received in this d ment are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Ancient Concerts. 
“The othet day, in reading about some musician, an article 


said that he appeared at the Ancient Concerts in London. Was 

there such a society and does it still exist? I had never seen 

the name before and thought it might be a mistake of some kind, 
meaning concerts early in the nineteenth century, Can you 
tell me anything about them?” 

There was a society in England, established in 1776, called Ancient 
Concerts, but also known by the name of The King’s Concerts. An 
amateur musician named Bates was the conductor, the band being 
led by Mr ay, The chief rule of the concerts was that no music 
composed within the previous twenty years should be performed, 
the directors im rotation to select the programs. The last concert 
took place in 1848, after which the library was removed to Bucking 
ham Palace, but was subsequently presented to the Royal College 
of Music, 

PrintinG Music. 

“Can you tell me when the art of printing music was first 
introduced? I think it was formerly done by hand, but am 
not sure about it or when the process of printing it began, I 
will thank you for any information you may give me on this 
subject.” 

A family of printers, Ballard by name, for nearly 200 gence 
enjoyed practically a monopoly of printing music in France, heir 
types were made in 1540 and remained in use until 1750, The first 
patent was issued to Robert Ballard by Henri the Second in 1553. 
One of the earliest specimens of their art of pens is “The Psalms 
of Marot,” 1562, Lully’s operas were printed by the Ballards, 


first about 1700, from movable types, afterwards from engraved 
copper plates 


Music FEstIvats. 


“Do you think there are as many music festivals in England 
as we have here at the present time? Do they engage special 
soloists and are the choruses local as we have them? Are the 
programs of a varied character, or is there always an oratorio 
sung?’ > 
England is too small in area to have as many music festivals as 

in the United States, but many of the large towns have trained 
choruses for the festival season, the training going on as here, dur- 
ing certain times of the year, Oratorios are not a necessary part 
of the program. Often the important composition of one of the well 
known English composers is the special feature of the occasion, 
Much publicity is given to the Welsh Eisteddfod, one of the old 
established societies. There was an Irish Feis Croil but it probably 
does not exist at the present time. Special soloists are usually en- 
gaged for the festivals, the fee that is being paid, or that was paid 
a ce years ago, being so small it would not attract many singers. 
The festivals here are many, nearly all large towns and many small 
ones also holding a fine musical meeting of two, three or more days, 
generally during the spring and early summer, But it is not a fair 
comparison—-the whole United States and the “small island off the 
northwest coast of France,” One thing can be said for England 
and that is that there is more music in London during the season 
than in any city on the continent, all the best being heard in the 
big city. 
Prince ALBERT. 


“Is it true that the husband of Queen Victoria was a good 
musician and had much to do with the music of England after 
” 


he was married to her. 

Prince Albert was an excellent musician, music having formed 
part of his education, and he wrote his own “Program of Studies” 
when thirteen. He was very fond of music, and after his marriage 
had a great influence upon the music of England in allowing only 
the best compositions to be recognized and adopted. The Queen's 
Own Band was transformed into a full orchestra, 1840, the reper 


tory being greatly increased, Schubert's symphony in C, which 
had been rejected by the Philharmonic band when offered to it by 


Mendelssohn, was first performed in England at Windsor Castle 
and Buckingham Palace. When he was director of the Ancient 
Concerts, he chose pieces of the highest class for the programs, 


EQuat Voices. 
“Would you kindly explain to me what is meant by equal 
voices? Does it mean that two people have the same range 
or compass, or that the sopranos all have equal voices, the 
contraltos the same, etc?” | 
Equal voice means equal compass of two different voices, such as 
soprano and tenor, or contralto and bass, the quality of the voices 
in the two cases being more nearly alike than in “p other arrange- 
ment, Music written for the soprano can be sung by the tenor, or 
vice versa, and equally music for the two low voices are inter- 
changeable 
How To FInGcer. 


“IT have been taking lessons on the piano for a little more 
than two years and have made quite good progress, my teacher 
says. The thing that bothers me most is how to finger + ap cnn 
that I have, Sometimes there are marks for the right fingers 
to use, but often my teacher changes those marks, and some- 
times I try to finger for myself but almost always when I do 
the teacher says it is wrong. Will you tell me if there is any 
rule that is used for the fingering of pieces? Do the great 
players use any rule or do they use any finger they like when 
playing?” 

It cannot be said that there are any hard and fast rules for 
fingering, because the best editors of piano music do not always 
agree, The principal point to be determined, of course, in any 
given passage, is where the thumb passes under, Occasionally you 
will see two different fingerings of a single passage supplied by an 
editor, one of which may be easier for one player, the other for 
another. Godowsky, the supreme technician of, the piano, is doubt- 
less the best authority today on questions of fingering. The late 
Prof. Leschetizky of Vienna, so many of whose pupils are among 
the leading pianists of today, was also a great authority on fingering. 

It was not until the latter half of the sixteenth century that there 
was any attempt, or evidence of an attempt, to establish rules for 
fingering. Down to 1480 the keys were from. three to six inches 
wide and had to be struck with the closed fist. The octaves meas- 
ured two inches more than those of the modern keyboard, and al- 
though it was narrowed about 1480, apy attempt at fingering would 
have been impossible. The earliest fingering of which any mention 
is made was in 1571, but then and for a long time afterwards the 
use of the thumb and little finger were avoided, the former only 
being used occasionally in the left hand. This fingering lasted until 
about 1718, when the thumb came into use in England, It is said 
that fingering owes its most striking development to Bach; he 
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adopted the newly invented system of “equal temperament.” He 
fixed the place of the thumb in the scale and midde use of both that 
and the little fingers in every possible position. His fingering lasted 
until comparatively recent times. One pfinciple was eared by 
nearly all teachers—the thumb was never used on thé black keys 
except in ‘cases of necessity.” Chopin and Liszt did as much for 
the thumib as Bach, . 

Great pianists have their own miethod of fingéring, developed 
from their practicing so many hours for so many years: They atte 
find that certain fingeting was tore convenient in their work. f 
course when a pupil is taking lessons from 4 teachér it is best 
to follow his or her aivice, wkward fingering is not pleasant to 
the onlooker. There is the story told of a celebrated composer whose 
composition the pupil could not play as, both hands being occupied— 
one at the 3 and the other at the bottom of the keyboard—he had 
no way of playing the note indicated for the middle of the piano. 
The composer had a very long nose, so he reached down and struck 
the note with his nose when he showed how it could be done. 


MIDSUMMER NOTES 
FROM GRAND RAPIDS 


Grand Rapids, Mich., July 15—This has been a month 
of local recitals, a number of teachers having presented 
their advanced pupils to the public. Especially noteworthy 
was the musicale given June 26 in the St. Cecilia studio, 
4 the following professional musicians, students of Mrs. 

/, J. Fenton: Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, Mrs. Reuben 
Maurits, Elizabeth Barker Van Campen, Mrs, George 
Thomson (soprano), and Willis Diekema (baritone), of 
Holland, Mich, 

Another interesting program was given June 13 in the 
St. Cecilia studio, by Mrs. Malcolm F. Denise, contralto, 
and J. H. Hummel, baritone, pupils of Reese Veatch, who 
acquitted themselves exceedingly well of an exacting pro- 
gram. 

Piano pupils of Marguerite Kortlander showed the 
results of admirable teaching in a recital on June 17. They 
were assisted by Mrs. Thomas B. Ford, soprano, who sang 
among other numbers, “The Yellow Bird,” a charming 
composition by Lois Kortlander Marshall, a former Grand 
Rapids woman, now of Ann Arbor. 

n unusual recital was the one given, June 5, in the St. 
Cecilia auditorium by thirteen harp pupils of Helene Lorch. 
Solos, duets, trios, and an ensemble of nine harps gave 
variety to the program. One of the pupils is H. S. Amata, 
a Japanese, who is a designer in one of the city’s largest 
furniture factories, and is said to be the first of his coun- 
trymen to study the harp, which he is planning to teach in 
his own country. Miss Lorch teaches also at the Nazareth 
Academy in Kalamazoo, and at the St. Rose School of 
Music in Hastings. The students were assisted by Carl 
Sobie, tenor, and Margaret Neuman, cellist. 

Among others giving recitals were Florence Krumme- 
Malek, piano; Frances Morton-Crume, voice; Marguerite 
Colwell, piano; Bertha Bradford Murphy, voice; Mrs. J. 
Jans Helder, piano; Bertha Seekell, piano; Mildred Trow- 
bridge, piano; Grace Wiley, voice; Gertrude Sage, piano; 
Clara Koppens, piano; Florence Brimmer, piano, and Mary 
Lourena Davis, pianist, the latter being assisted by Marie 
Danhof, soprano, and the Hemingway Quartet. 

The Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra, of sixty-five local 
players, with Ottokar Malek as conductor, gave the second 
concert of the season, June 7, in Central High School 
auditorium, The principal number was Beethoven's first 
symphony, which was played with good technic and mu- 
sicianship, and with well-built climaxes. Besides the al- 
legro moderato from Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, 
the orchestra played the waltz from Strauss’ “The Bat,” 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” march, and “The Deluge” by 
Saint-Saéns, with violin obligato beautifully played by 
Constance Duin, a talented young musician, Bo is also 
concertmaster of the orchestra. 

At Trinity Community Church, on June 18, the choir of 
thirty-five voices, directed by J. Jans Helder, gave Gaul’s 
“Holy City.” The church orchestra of ten pieces assisted. 

Under the auspices of Custer Women’s Relief Corps, two 
concerts were given in the St. Cecilia auditorium on June 
21 and 22 by Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano of the San 
Carlo Opera Company; Edith Gyllenberg, pianist, and 
Lillian Pringle, cellist. 

A recently organized trio, the Newton Trio (composed 
of Kenneth Newton, violinist; Ralph Schneider, cellist, and 
Frances Kibben, pianist), played a program at the Burton 
Baptist Church, June 12. 

Mrs, W. J. Fenton, soprano, sang at the baccalaureate 
services for Hope College, Holland, Mich., on June 21. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, soprano, gave two recitals 
of the children’s songs of Mrs. H. M. Gillett of Bay City, 
one for the Music Club of Port Huron, and the other in 
the ballroom of the Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, for the bene- 
fit of the Vassar Alumnae fund. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Gillett. 

Carl and Arthur Andersch, pianists and teachers of the 
Andersch Piano School, are s ing the summer in 
Vienna, where they are planning to do some special study 
in piano technic and interpretation. 

athryn Strong, who been teaching voice at De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., will remain in Grand 
Rapids next season and organize a vocal class. 

lanche Fox Steenman, after teaching in San Antonio, 
Tex., for eight years, has returned to this city, and will 
conduct normal training classes in the Dunning System of 
Music Study, and special teachers’ classes in public school 
rhythm and gymnastics. H. B. R. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt’s Busy Season 


The season just closed has been an exceptionally busy 
one for that popular and widely known soprano, Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, who has filled innumerable engagements 
this season, including many return dates, which speaks for 
the satisfaction this artist gives. During the season she 
has appeared as soloist with the Richmond (Ind.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the Benton Harbor (Mich.) festival, 
in concert at Kansas City (Mo.), recital in § —_— 
(Ill.), recital in St. Lowis (Mo.), at the Illinois Athletic 
Club (Chicago), Chicago Hotel, Swedish Club 
(Chicago), Oak Park Country Club, Oak Park (lIIl.), 
South Shore Country Club (Chicago), Playgoers’ Club 
(Chicago), in recital at Appleton, (Wik), recital in El- 
gin (Ill.), recital at the La Salle Hotel (Chicago), concert 
in Evanston (IIl.). : 

In the last nw emg airy, Rend pe "—. over party 
engagements, including festivals, recitals musicales. 
These took her to Lindsborg (Kans.), where the Bethany 
Oratorio Society gave the “Messiah,” in which she sang 
the soprano part; also at the society's first production at 
Oklahoma City (Okla.), where three performances were 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


dress are given, to 
may apply directly 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chitago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


The National American Music Festival—$3 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
| i October 2to7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
. ner having the privange of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


New York American Conservatory of Music—A 
* number of full and partial scholarships in vocal, vio- 
lin and piano departments; also $100 Becker prize 
in piano for the best player of “Impromptu” by Nieh. 
Contest takes place at Aeolian Hall on October 9, 
10 and 11. New York American Conservatory of 
Music, )63 West Seventy-second street, New York. 


Bush Conservatory of Music—A master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition which provides 
two years of free instruction for talented advanced 
students. Examinations for admission to classes held 
in June and September. Bush Conservatory, 839 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. i- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 

iven by Philip Berolzheimer. Contest for Berolz- 

eimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Rogen 
One scholarship. “The Kelso Scholarship, 7 
West 104th street, New York. , 


Theodor Bohlmann—Piano scholarship. Contest 
to be held October 3. The Bohlmann Music Studios, 
Suite 16-17, Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 











given in two days before twenty thousand people; then to 
Springfield (Ill.), St. Louis (Mo.), Appleton (Wis.), in 
the latter city singing at the presentation of the “Creation” 
at Lawrence Conservatory; to Fond du Lac (Wis.), in 
the “Messiah” and “Creation;” to Hays (Kans.), where 
she made her third appearance at the Hays Festival ; to 
Naperville (Ill.), where she sang in the “Messiah;” to 
Kansas City (Kans.), where she appeared in recital; then 
back to Chicago, where she appeared at musicales at the 
Oak Park Country Club, the La Salle Hotel, the Drake 
Hotel, the Chicago Beach Hotel, the Swedish Club; and 
in Wilmette (IIll.). 


Lazar Pupil in Recital 

Idis Lazar, pianist and teacher, presented her pupil, 
Esther Orange, in recital at her studio, 50 Morningside 
Drive, on July 26. Miss Orange gave a —— consisti 
of compositions by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Moszkowski a 
Sinding, which was greatly enjoyed by the other students 
and friends that gathered to hear her. This is the last of 
Miss Lazar’s series of student recitals. 


Simmons Sings at Rotarian Luncheon 
William Simmons, baritone, sang at the memorial lunch- 
eon of the New York Rotary Club held at the Hotel McAI- 
pin on July 27, and received many commendations from 
prominent opetiann throughout the country. He was ably 
accompanied by Ernest Ba’ 
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